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PREFACE 


Pakistan is geographically unique in the world having its 
two wings flung across, with over a thousand miles of 
foreign territory. The people of both the wings worked 
together against odds till their dream was realised eight years 
ago. It was believed that the bond of religion, which had 
helped them, to achieve what they wanted, would alone help 
them to remain united ever after. But certain forces, 
subsequently illustrated by some dangerous trends, made that 
bond appear loosened. The whole conception of the 
‘unity of culture’ seemed challenged. 

Culture has not yet been precisely defined in the history 
of mankind, chiefly because it is the confluence of so many 
indefinable things: religion, folkways, mores, art, literature, 
etc. Folkways and art of the people of East Pakistan, constitute 
a mixture of four races known to the ethnologists as Kol, 
Dravidian, Mongolian, and Aryan—crystallysing, widenening, 
adjusting through the centuries, and finally orientated by Islam. 

Religion, of course, plays a very vital role in the evolution 
of culture; but, that doe.s not make it the only constituent. 
Other factors have to be taken into account to hold the two 
wings together. More and more knowledge of each other’s 
ways and traditions will promote more and better undersianding 
between them and make it much easier for them to see the many 
difficult problems which face them, in the right fx;r.spective. 

To realise “unity”, the two wings have to know each other 
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correctly and fully. This humble work is dedicated to that end. 
It will be considered amply rewarded if it makes even an infini¬ 
tesimal contribution to the building up of the structure of en¬ 
lightenment which will transcened superficial differences and 
achieve a permanent harmony. 

I am indebted to my wife and Syed Ali Ahsan who helped 
me, and to Mr. Jalaluddin Ahmed, Secretary of the Pakistan 
P.E.N. Centre who made the publication of this book possible. 
I must also thank those whose writings 1 consulted and whose 
material 1 used, including Dr. Shahidullah, Dr. Sajjad Husain, 
M. A. Nanna, Ahmad Sharif, Syed Waliullah, A. Mukerji, 
Dr. M. Hasan, Abdul Qadir, and Mansuruddin. 

This work is an attempt. It does not claim to be comprehen¬ 
sive, nor am 1 unconscious of its many shortcomings. I shall be 
grateful for any suggestions for its improvement. 



THE MUSLIM LITERARY TRADITION 


The Muslim rulers brought with them a rich language, 
classical Persian, which derived its richness of vocabulary from 
Arabic and Turkish. During the Muslim rule in Bengal which 
began in c. 1200 and ended in the 19th century, Persian litera¬ 
ture flourished there. When it ceased to be a dominant cultural 
influence, it left a profound impression on the language of the 
people w'hich was known as ‘Islamic Bengali.' 

Bengal's connection with the Muslim world actually began 
in c. 900. Regular links were established by Arab traders all 
along the coastal regions. They would often be accompanied 
by saints and missionaries. History shows that quite a 
number of them settled down in Bengal, and through them 
Islam made an appeal specially to the distressed classes. That 
is how the Muslim culture penetrated into the life of the com¬ 
mon man long before the political conquest of Bengal. 

In 1203, Muhammad Bin Bakhtyar Khilji conquered 
Bengal. Khilji founded Rangpur, and established a number 
of Madrasas. It is believed that Persian was the central subject 
there. These Madrasas developed into the centres of Muslim 
culture. And Persian was the official language. Since the 
conquest, a great upheaval occurred: a new humanity and a 
new culture were rising in Bengal under the influence of Mus¬ 
lim culture. The old order was crumbling. The new had the 
vitality, but, perhaps, also the crudity of an emergent folk 
culture; and it needed the directing and refining influence of the 





Persian culture before il could yield its finest fruit in respect of 
the philosophy of life and the breadth of literary achievements. 

The first Persian book on record seems to be a translation 
of “Amritkund’'—a Sanskrit work on the science of Yoga. 
It was translated during the reign of Ali Mardan Khiiji (1209- 
1216). Qadi Ruknuddin of Samarqand, a Hanfi jurist and 
Sufi, who became “a Qadi of Gaur, the capital of Bengal”, 
translated the original into Persian. 

The next stage of the literary activity on record is in 1282. 
Then, Emperor Balbal appointed his son, Bughra Khan, as 
Governor of Bengal. Bughra Khan came to love Bengal so 
much that he spent the rest of his life there. Lakhnawti was 
the capital of Bengal at this time. When Bughra Khan came 
io Bengal, he was accompanied by some experienced officials 
and eminent writers of Delhi. One of them, Shamsuddin 
Mudabbiir, became the governor’s chief secretary. He was 
a good poet and a prose writer in Persian. He wrote a number 
of qasidas in praise of Iris chief. Some of these are reproduced 
in Badayuni’s “ ■-/aniakhab-at-Tawarikh”. Amir Khusro 
(1254-1325) then came to Bengal and stayed there for sometime. 
There are numerous evidences to the fact that Persian literature 
was cultivated during this and the succeeding period in Bengal. 

The next phase in the literary activity in Bengal was during 
Sultan Ghayasuddin’s rule (1389-1409). He corresponded with 
the Persian poet Hafiz. At his request the poet sent him a 
ghazal v^’h^ch is included in his printed books. The ghazal 
contains these verses: 
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All the song-birds of India will gel a sweet taste. 

From this Persian sweet that goes now to Bengal 

Hafiz! Keep always alive thy desire to wait on Sultan 

Ghayasuddin 

As through this yearning alone will you attain your goal. 

This was the golden age of Persian literature in Bengal, 
Among Sultan’s friends was the saint Nur Qutb-i-Alam. He 
was buried at Pandua near the Pakistan borders. Apart from 
the important role which he played at a crucial moment in 
Bengal history, Nur Qutb-i-Alam was an eminent writer. 
His work “Anis-ul-Ghuraba” was lithographed in Lucknow. 
It contains the translation and interpretation of “haditlT’ in a 
beautiful style. A collection of his Persian letters is available 
at the Bankipur library. These works bear testimony to the 
fact that Nur Qutb-i-Alam had a command on Persian. 
Nur Qutb-i-Alam was a poet also. ‘‘Subh-i-Gulshan” 
contains some of his poems. 

The next notable work which has come down to us is the 
‘‘Sharaf Nama”, a Persian dictionary. It was written in 1459 
by Maulana Ibrahim Faruki. He mentioned in it the names 
of those who helped him in bringing out this valuable work. 
Amir Zain-ud-Din of Herat, a poet-laureate of Bengal, was 
among them. Amir Zain-ud-Din was known as Fateh Khan. 
Ibrahim Faruki has included in this dictionary a large number 
of his own persian poems. These poems have a high standard. 
The poems by some of the contemporary poets also have been 
included in it. This dictionary was compiled during the reign 
of Barbak Shah who belonged to a short-lived Abyssinian 
dynasty. 

Then came the rule of Husain Shah. This was the period 
which was responsible for a systematic development of art and 
culture in Bengal. Alauddin Husain Shah and his successors 
patronised th^ work of translating the Hindu epics like Rama- 
yana and Mohabharata from Sanskrit into Bengali. They 
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became an inalienable part of Bengal and its people. A spirit 
of research into the ancient history of Bengal was encouraged 
by the Muslim rulers. Muslim and Hindu scholars and poets 
actively participated in the effort which finally widened the 
scope and range of literature covering every facet of life. 
Literature was no longer confined to the kingdom of deities. 
It embodied a variety of subjects, from romance to divinity. 
During the reigns of Husain Shah and successors, the organisa¬ 
tion and development of Bengali language were achieved. It 
was freed from the Brahiminic orthodoxy and obscurantism 
and was given the status not only of the people’s literature. 
As much attention was given to Persian and Arabic also. 
Persian was the court language. He also patronised a larger 
number of Persian and Arabic poets and writers. But unfor¬ 
tunately, no record of details in this respect is available. The 
only literary work of this rich period available to us is “Rowza- 
tu-Salateen—a collection of Persian peoms compiled in Guar. 
Fakhre Ibne Muhammed Amirul Harari compiled this work 
and dedicated it to Husain Shah in H. 925. A part of it is in 
a library of Paris. 

Persian literature received more encouragement with the 
coming of Mughal rule in Bengal. During the time of Shaista 
Khan, Islam Khan, and Mir Jumla, the cultivation of literature 
was widely encouraged. Literary luminaries, poets and scho¬ 
lars began pouring into Bengal. Poet Munir of Lahore was one 
of them. He left a Persian “mathnavi” in praise of Bengal, 
“mathnavi"’ later became a quite popular form in Bengal. 

Persian styles of music which were mainly initiated by 
Amir Khusro form an important chapter of the revolutioniza- 
tion of culture in Bengal, Khusro produced a strange confluence 
of the North and the South. Introduction of *‘<jawwaH*’ 
again, the reunion of Indian and Persian styles—with classical 
and popular strain stands witness to the genitis of Khusro 
and Bengal’s adaptability under the influence of ah acqutfed 
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cosmopolitan outlook. 

Qasim Khan Juwaini, a governor of Bengal, was a well- 
known Persian poet. He died at Hugh in 1632. Persian 
literature was given great encouragement during the ^ overnor- 
ship of Prince Shah Shuja (1639-1660). Then there were many 
able Persian scholars and administrators. Besides immigrants 
from Iran, the cultured atmosphere drew from different pans 
of India many Persian poets and scholars. Munir of the 
Punjab was among them,. Bengali literature also benefitted 
immensely from this favourable climate of literary activity, 
patronage and generous understanding extended by the ruling 
body to literature and culture. So long, Bengali was encourag¬ 
ed as the vernacular language and mainly as a vehicle for ihe 
literary works about Hindu mythology. From now' on, 
Bengali literature kept drawing upon Persian literature. Gods 
and goddesses were no longer the only theme. Subjects accep¬ 
table to all human beings irrespective of caste or creed—. 
problems and human emotions as well as Islamic subjects— 
began to widen the sphere of Bengali both as a language and a 
literature. About 3,000 Persian words came in naturally and 
were absorbed in Bengali. Sukumar Sen says "In the hand of 
the Bengali Muslim poets, a new poetry emerged as a result of 
the mixture of the secular languages of Iran, Arabia and Tur¬ 
key”. Sufi poets vitally contributed to the secularization of 
the local language. Persian influence was profound in the 
whole process. Amir Khusro (1254-1325) and his spiritual 
guide po^t Sheikh Fariduddin Shakarganj(1269) of the Punjab 
who was the teacher of Sheikh Nizamuddin Aulia wefe among 
the pre-eminent in this respect. Alaol w'as a court poet during 
Shuja’s time and was one of the greatest pillars in Bengali 
literature. He translated ”Haft Paijkar” and "Sikandar 
Nama”, from Persian into Bengali. Historical reference indi¬ 
cates that Alaol was himself a Persian poet. It is believed that 
Saiyad Sultan who wrote ”Sabe*Meyaraa”; Daulat Qazi, the 
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author of "‘Sati Maynamati Lor-Chandrani'"; Sekh Chand, 
author of‘‘Rasul Vijay; Muhammad Khan, author of “Maq- 
tul-Husain”: Shah Mohammad Saghir, author of “Yusuf- 
Ziilekha”; Abdul Nabi, author of “Amir Hamza”; and Hayat 
Mahmud, author of “Chitta Utthan”, a version of the Sans¬ 
krit ‘*Hitopadesa” through Persian—all of these poets were 
keen students of Persian and adapted popular Persian works. 

As a result of the facilities the Mughals gave to the Persian 
poets, Persian spread far and wide in Bengal. Another factor 
which considerably influenced the spread of Persian was the 
fact that the network of the Mughal administrative setups 
continued extending to different parts of Bengal. Particularly 
in the ]8th century, Persian culture penetrated even the courts 
of the Hindu Rajas. The courts of the Rajas of Burdwan and 
Nadia may be mentioned in this connection. Nadia's court 
poet Bharatchandra Roy was a celebrated Persian scholar. 
Even till today, many houses of Hindu Rajas md Zemindars 
possesses rare Persian works, manuscripts or printed. Record 
goes to show that some of them encouraged poets and scholars 
in Persian and Bengali. 

Compared with the earlier rules, the Mughal rule involved 
a much more comprehensive and complex administrative 
machinery having local set-ups everywhere in the country. 
This necessitated recruitment of the local educated people. 
It was not possible to import all the people from outside. 
Knowledge of Persian was naturally considered necessary for 
appointments in the administration. With the widening scope 
created for employing the local inhabitants, the Hindu com¬ 
munity accepted Persian as an essential language. That is 
how it flourished more progressively. Persian Sufi poetry 
became popular among all. From the 14th to the end of the 
17th century, Sufi poetry, fed by Persian tradition, blossomed 
in Bengal into a system of expression and thought. It is 
believed that some local poets like Mir Faizullah Ali served the 
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trend well Saiyad Sultan (1375-1450) was among many who 
drew inspiration from Islamic subjects and Persian sources 
even as early as that. 

As a result of the wide spread of Persian literature, the 
liberal minds among the conquerors and the conquered were 
easily bound together by the light and sweetness of Sufi 
brotherhoods. The Brahmanic influence was tempered by 
Bengal’s dislike of orthodoxy. The agreeable spirit of Bengal 
further expressed itself in the attempt that was made by the 
catholic traditions of Islam to bring about a synthesis of Hin¬ 
duism and Islam. Islam proved a much stronger and creative 
element. The result was the rise of Vaisnavism a wide synthesis 
based on the deep h uman principle and the Sufistic vision of the 
ultimate reality. In the 18th century, there was a prolific 
production of Sufi verses written in Persian in Bengal; These 
illustrate that fusion. 

Mir Jumla succeded Prince Shuja as the Governor of 
Bengal. Then came Shaista Khan. Both of them were men of 
culture and patronized Persian literature. It was during the 
time of Murshid Kuli Khan (1707-1727) that this literature was 
given still greater scope to flourish. He made Murshidabad 
the capital which became, during his and his successor Shuja- 
ud-Din Khan’s governorship, a great centre of Persian 
literature and culture. Many well-known Persian poets came 
to Bengal from Iraq and Iran. Many local poets produced 
Persian poems and became renowned. Amongst those who 
were attracted from outside were Aqdas and Makhmur. 
The most famous among the local Persian poets was Barq. 
Barq was a great genius and was known as “the Parrot of 
Bengal”. 

During this period, both Hindus and Muslims wrote 
verses and prose in Persian. Sufi poetry contributed a great 
deal to the literary atmosphere. More significant was the in¬ 
troduction of the romantic element and the role it played in 
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secularizing and humanizing literature in Bengal. All the 
contemporary Urdu romances were translated from Persian 
by Sheikh Izzat Ullah Bangali. Historical productions were 
not ignored. The most important of the historical works 
written in this period was “Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin”. It was 
written in Murshidabad in 1780. 

Hazrat Sufi Path Ali of Chittagong who died in H. 1304 
in Calcutta was another celebrated poet in Persian. He 
worked as secretary to Nawab Wajid Ali Shah, He was born 
in Chittagong and his life was crowded with the activities of 
a missionery. Sufi Path Ali was known in the literary world 
as Waisi. His Diwan-i-Waisi was published by publishers: 
Haji Muhammad Abdul Quyyum of Calcutta in 1935 under 
the care of his grandson Syed Mir Hasan. This work contains 
179 ghazals and 23 qasidas. Critics hold a very high opinion 
of these. The following two verses will, perhaps, favourably 
compare with Hafiz’s: 

“Agar An Turks Shirazi Bau-Dast Arad Dilay Mara, Bau- 
Khalay Hindu-ash Bakhsham Samarqand-o-Bokharara”* 

**Agar An Shahay Khubanam Nihd Bar Chashmay Man 
Para, Bau-Khakay Pay-e«U-Bakksham Mau-An Duniya-o- 

Ukubara”. 

(—Waisi) 

After the fall of Plassy, the centre of political gravity 
shifted to Calcutta. But this did not affect the literary activity 
in Murshidabad. Persian literature continued to play the same 
role in the cultural life. In fact, the introduction of printing 
enabled numerous Persian manuscripts to reach readers. 
This is the reason why more of the Persian works of the 19th 
century are available today than what was produced during the 
preceding 1(X) years. Prom Tazkiras, for example: the “Nigar- 
istan Sukhan/’ we come to know that Persian works were being 
written in these days in Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Murshid¬ 
abad, Sylhet and Paridpur. Even the Hindu aristocrats were 
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actively interested in Persian literature and culture. The 
Maharaja of Burdwan had a Persian teacher who wrote 
“Diwan-i-Khadim”, published in the last quarter of the 19th 
century. Hindu reformers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy wrote 
a great number of Persian books. Among the Hindus were 
many eminent Persian scholars such as Maladhar Basu and 
Rupa Sanatan. In those days, even Brahmins kept beard, 
wore socks and recited “Mathnavi”. Mukunda Ram drew 
the sketch of an ideal Muslim village. His polished metaphors 
and similes had their Persian counterparts. Girish Chandra 
Sen translated into Bengali “Tazkiratul-Auliya” of Attar. Sat- 
yandranath’s works contained the translation of a number of 
Persian poems. Krishna Chandra Mazumdar translated into 
Bengali a selection of 100 poems by Hafiz. This selection was 
known as “Satbhabha Shataka” (A hundred graceful thoughts) 
and was once popular throughout Bengal. Dr. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore’s father, Debendra Nath Tagore, was among the 
well-known scholars. He could quote from memory so much 
of Hafiz that he was called Hafiz-i-Hafiz. Dr. Tagore himself 
was a greet lover of Persian poets, particularly Hafiz. He 
adopted a large number of Persian notes and rhythms from 
the great Persian masters like Hafiz, Naziri, and Saadi. 

Among those who topped the list of Persian Poets in the 
sub-continent were three poets. Nassakh was one of them. 
Born in Calcutta, he spent most of his life in East Bengal 
and was a deputy magistrate in Dacca. He wrote many 
books in Persian and Urdu, and was a great friend of Ghalib. 
His writings which were included in the “Nagaristan Sukhan’^ 
make it evident that Nassakh was a great poet. The other 
two poets were more closely connected with Dacca. They were 
buried there. Maulana Obaidullah Ubaidi Suhrawardy, a 
principal of Dacca Madrasah, was one of them. His Persian 
diwan has been published. It demonstrates his command of 
Persian. The other celebrated poet was Azad. A diwan of 
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his Urdu and Persian poems has been published. His qasidas 
—particularly those in praise of Dacca—can rank with the 
best qasidas written in the sub-continent. His qasidas and 
marsias are considered to be of high order. Both those forms 
had been developed by Persian poets, having been imported 
from Arabic poetry of Zubaini and Zhuhair’s period. Ghazal 
and rubaiyat followed them—rubaiyat which was invented 
by Persian poets. All these came to stay in Bengali with 
a charm and lyricism of their own—particularly in the form 
of varying adaptations as made by poets like Satyandranath 
Datta and Nazrul Islam. 

The contribution made by the Khawaja family toward the 
development of Persian in Bengal was of no mean order. 
Nawab Ahsanullah of this family and quite a few others com¬ 
posed Persian verses. Khwaja Abdul Gaffar Aka was a stu¬ 
dent of Ghalib. Khawaja Asadullah Kawkab and Khawaja 
Muhammad Afzal are believed to have left complete Diwans. 

In the second half of the 19th century, creative literature 
in Persian was produced in many parts of Bengal. Maulvi 
Hamidullah Khan wrote a comprehensive history of Chitta¬ 
gong in chaste Persian. He was a poet, too. And he quoted 
at length many of his Persian poems in his history. His peom 
in Persian of Chittagong is well-known. The historical 
significance of his poem asking the governor of bengal 
to restore a mosque to Muslims is obvious. 

Sylhet was another important centre of Persian literature, 
and culture. One of the reputed prose works written here in 
this period was “Suhail-i-Yemen” which relates the activities 
of Shah Jalal. The book is written in a graceful style and quo¬ 
tes some of the author’s verses. 

So far, we have discussed the poets and writers who wrote 
in Persian. But, an account of the teaching of Persian classics 
in educational institutions in Bengal in the 19th century would 
be as much interesting. Such an account is available from the 
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writings of Adam William. Early in the 19th century, the 
British Government asked him to report on the education sys¬ 
tems of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. The Adam Report was 
published in 1836, 1837 and 1838. According to his report, 
there were many private schools founded by Muslims. The 
founders were not guided, in doing so, by the motive of earning 
livelihood. They did so, because they thought their actions 
would be liked by God. Persian was the main subject taught 
in these institutions. Arabic and Islamic subjects were taught 
in some special ones. Persian used to be taught in the Mad- 
rasas in Dinajpur for a period from 4 to 6 years. The local 
teachers were more proficient than the teachers from the rest 
of Bengal. The report also comments that the persons educat¬ 
ed in Persian literature were brighter and more efficient than 
those enlightened merely by the Sanskirt culture. The Adam 
Report presents a list of the Persian texts of these schools 
which shows that with insignificant differences it was mainly 
the same Persian classics which were taught throughout 
the sub-continent. Persian occupied an important position 
in the education system of Bengal. 

But from the time Persian ceased to be the official language, 
the significance of the teaching of Persian gradually diminished. 
The literary activity in Persian began losing former heat and 
inspiration. Production decreased till all was over. 

There is no denying the fact that the long life of Persian 
literature in Bengal had a deep far-reaching effect on Bengali 
language and literature. No less than 3,000 Persian words 
were absorved in Bengali. Apart from this linguistic embelish- 
ment, literary thought currents and forms of Bengali literature 
were immensely enriched. Persian brought into Bengal new 
literary forms such as ghizuly m irsia^ and furnished themes of 
popular tales and romances. It was the Muslim poets—^parti¬ 
cularly those who knew Persian—^who translated or adapted 
romances from Northern India and Iranian sources. Hindu 
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poets were busy about gods and godesses. The catholic spirit 
of Islam gave an effective check to the Brahminic orthodoxy. 
It began the humanizing process which involved not only the 
approach and outlook in respect of the problems of life, but 
also orientated the direction of literary growth. Persian’s 
part in this matter was very considerable. 

It may be mentioned that the secularization under Persian 
influence resulted also in the emergence of Puthi literature 
in Bengal. This was the first time that literary activity centred 
round human life in Bengal. It may, therefore, be characteris¬ 
ed as a revolution. The people were born to a democratic 
social system. 

Bengali was freed from the Brahminic pedantry and rigi¬ 
dity. It was secularized under the refining influence of Persian ^ 
It drew not only its physical sustenance but also its spiritual 
vigour from Persian literature and culture. 

Bengali was fortunate in having such a great language 
and literature as Persian for its orientation. The influence of 
Persian on it was similar to the influence of Latin on English, 
but much greater because Persian did not behave as if it were 
the foreign rulers’ language and was throbbing with full life 
and sensation at the time when Bengali was about to be reborn 
free from the bourgeois character of Brahminism. Even 
when Persian ceased to be the official language with the fall of 
Plassey, its influence remained, and it was that influence operat¬ 
ing through centuries that greatly contributed to putting Ben¬ 
gali on its feet. The influence continued. Bengali is indebted 
to Persian for its rhetoric, much of its prosody, vocabulary and 
phonetics. Many of the literary modes, ideas, and figures and 
many of the themes were from Persian. Above all, Persian 
provided Bengali with a great spiritual and intellectual back¬ 
ground, with the rich heritage, in short, of Muslim civilization. 
Persian combined the high oflSces of the church and the state, 
it was zealously cultivated by missionaries, philosophers and 
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poets, and was patronised by the royalty and aristocracy. 

After Persian was replaced in government offices, Sanskirt 
began flourishing; and the Hindu culture received a momentum 
of advancement. Sanskrit words, under the encouragement, 
extended by the Fort William College, started infiltrating into 
Bengali language. That is the reason why even poets like 
Kaikobad and Musharraf Husain could not write but in a 
Sanskritized language. Against this background appeared 
Nazrul Islam who saved the Bengali language, as used by 
Muslims, from that imminent crisis. He restored Bengali to 
the sources of its present richness and sweetness: the Muslim 
culture. Qazi Nazrul Islam translated numerous poems 
of Hafiz, Omar Khayyam and other Iranian poets, adopted 
and adapted Persian metres and metaphers freely, and written 
hundreds of ghazals on Persian models. In his ghazals, one 
comes upon an unlimited stock of flowery words which he used 
with his extraordinary, exuberant technique without causing 
any monotony. The poet thus ushered in a movement direct¬ 
ed toward reviving the long traditions of Persian literature. 
This movement is revolutionary in its effect. His poems, 
which are still among the most popular literary creations, 
made Muslims of Bengal not only politically but also deeply 
culturally aware of their past eminence in literature, particular¬ 
ly their very vital contribution to the growth and development 
of Bengali language and literature. 

Nazrul began a period of renaissance of Bengali poetry 
in which the entire sphere of Bengali poetic ideology undergoes 
a change in the Muslim national outlook, having been created 
mainly by political awakening. The mood of the poets chang¬ 
ed from pessimism to optimism; and they saw in the future not 
only hope and brightness but an era of the revival of Islamic 
glory and prestige. Some of the younger group are full oi 
sermons to the Muslims to shake off their lethargy and to 
play their proper role in the body politic. Their lyrics are a 
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composition of elegiac tunes symbolising their grief over the 
liquidation of the Muslim Empire in India and their poems were 
a clarion call to the Muslims to awake. 

Today, the Bengali, written and spoken by East Bengal, 
is not the same as that in West Bengal. This distinction—a 
cultural heritage—was there even before partition. It was 
profoundly symbolic of the distinct character of the Muslim 
Bengali culture. 

In Bengal, Persian used to be the language of court and 
culture, and the Province thrived culturally on the common 
Muslim heritage. During the eight centuries of Muslim rule, 
early Bengali poetry had elements in common with early 
Urdu, and had often the same themes. 

The story of “Saifulmuluk and Badi-u-Jamal” is one of 
the earliest composed in Bengali as in Urdu. But during the 
last two centuries, Hindu chauvinism and the foreign vested 
interests led Bengali further and further away from the 
original Muslim cultural tradition and from Urdu. 

With the gathering momentum of the Muslim Freedom 
movement the tide was turned, mainly by Qazi Nazrul Islam 
who opened the portals of Bengali language and imagery to ex¬ 
tensive borrowings of words and expression from Persian and 
Urdu. Muslim Bengali is again tending towards a basic 
proximity with Urdu. 

Urdu has however a more direct claim on Bengal. At 
Fort William College, Calcutta, Urdu prose emerged in its 
present form, fresh from the shackles of euphism and efiiminate 
rhymes. It was at this College that the first scientific study of 
Urdu philology, phonology and semantics was undertaken. 
Urdu was made mobile in Bengal. 

This was followed by another development of the Luck¬ 
now tradition of ornate verse at Matya Burj. A taste for Urdu 
verse was thus created which flourished at Dacca. 

In East Pakistan, the development of Urdu is largely a 
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result of individual efforts. Famous among Urdu poets of 
Dacca was Mr. Abdul Ghafoor Nasakh, a gentleman of purely 
Bengali extraction, a friend of Ghalib but an orthodox follower 
of the Lucknow school. Ahsan Ali Shaheen was another 
distinguished Urdu poet of Dacca in the 19th century. 

A poet whose name is intimately associated with Ghalib 
and his disciples was Syed Mahmood Azad. His brother 
Syed Mohammed Azad was a witty and graceful writer of Urdu 
prose. Another prose writer was Khwaja Atiqullah Shaida^ 
whose novel “Ibrat” is a respectable venture. 

Then there were other writers and poets of Dacca, like 
Shaiq, Akhtar, Saba and Bedar. The tradition of good Urdu 
verse and clear, reminiscent prose still continues at Dacca. 

Most of the people of Pakistan today claim Urdu 
as having originated in their particular region. There can 
be no doubt that all of them have contributed to its develop¬ 
ment; and certainly Urdu is a common tie, which along with 
their religion, values and culture binds them together. 



PUTfflS 


Puthi literature was produced from the fourteenth century 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. For nearly six hund¬ 
red years, this literature was meant to be the expression of the 
complete contemporary life: religion, mysticism, love and emo¬ 
tions, joys and sorrows, historical episodes, and mythological 
stories. It constitutes our cultural heritage. If there is 
any reference to be made to any facet of life of that period, 
Puthi literature will serve, perhaps, as the only comprehensive 
source of information. Different ways of life at different levels 
were recorded and communicated through Puthis which were 
not only read but read out to groups of listeners in every vil¬ 
lage. Puthis had access even to the vast multitude of the 
people who did not know how to read. Therefore, the basic 
conception of the growth of this literature was democratic. 
The language was that of the people. That was another rea¬ 
son why its appeal was so wide. 

The books written before the introduction of the printing 
press were generally called ‘Puthis’, to be distinguished from 
those written under the European influence. 

Both Hindus and Muslims contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of Puthi literature. Hindus dealt with the religious 
themes, in general. R:.m ,yana^ Mahabharata, Shibayana 
etc., were mythological stories. It was in the Muslim works 
that for the first time the subject-matter widened immensely. 
Muslims wrote on religion, romance, mysticism and devotional 
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themes. They wrote marfati songs, ballads, and on every 
possible subject related to daily life. Besides, they produced 
a prolific literature on music: rag and tal and astronomy. 

So far, we have found about 2,500 Muslim poets who 
belongs to that period. It is believed that many more have 
gone into oblivion. Even today, countless manuscripts of 
many such poets are available in poor cultivators’ houses in 
any part of East Bengal, Many of those were recovered by 
late Mouivi Abdul Karim Sahitya Bisharad who devoted his 
life to collecting Puthi works from door to door. He gave 
fifty years of his to this work. Now it is a well-known fact 
that it was the patronage of the Muslim rulers of Gaur which 
made the widening of the scope of Bengali language and litera¬ 
ture possible and which secularised it. The atmosphere of 
liberalism and understanding which prevailed during the reign 
of Rukunuddin Barbak Shah, Yusuf Shah, Husain Shah and 
others was responsible for the liberalism of Bengali and the 
human mind in Bengal, About a century earlier during the 
rule of Ghyasuddin Azam Shah (1377-1410), Shah Muhammad 
Saghir wrote his poetical work “Yusuf Zolaikha”. It is the 
oldest of the recovered works. It can, therefore, be said that 
Muslims were not only the first patrons of Bengali literature, 
but the first to have produced literary works in Bengali. 
Saghir’s “Yusuf Zolaikha” is the synthesis of romance and 
devotional writing. 

As in the case of other countrys’ literature, the earliest 
subject for Puthi literature was religious. Islamic ways and 
principles were communicated to the public through literature. 
Every work of this type is said to have been adapted from 
Arabic or Persian originals. In order to make the subject 
popular and appealing, they presented it in an attractive 
and exaggerated manner. “Nurjamal,” ‘‘Suratnama”, “Kefai- 
tul Muslemin”, ‘Toafa”, ‘^Dakayet”, ‘‘Shariatnama”, ‘‘Nasi- 
hatnama”, and “Sifat-e-Iman are among such works. This 
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kind of Puthi literature on religious subjects began in 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century. The first poet 
belonging to this group was Haji Mohammed who wrote 
“Nurjamal” and “Suratnama”. Other prominent poets of this 
group were: Sheikh Poran, Motaleb, Moahmmad Newaz, 
Ashraf Anaul, Kazi Baiuddin, Khondkar Nasrullah, Afzal, 
Syed Nuruddin, Soleman, Jonab Ali, Nizam, Sharif, Abdul 
Karim Khondkar, Mohammad Khan, and others. 

The greatest contribution made by the Muslim poets in 
the period from the 14th to the 19th century was the element of 
variety into the subjeet sphere. The scope was so widened 
that there was hardly any subject that was not covered. The 
earliest writers of entertainment poems were Muslims. Their 
contribution in respect of ballad and romance has formed a 
most important chapter in the history of Bengali literature. 
Muslim poets not only emanicipated Bengali literature from 
orthodoxy but also enriched it. Bahram Khan of the 16th 
century was a well-known romance writer. His “Laila- 
Majnu” was a landmark in Bengali literature. In diction, in 
discriptive power and in the realistic presentation of human love, 
this work was remarkable. There was no such masterly 
handling of the subject on a human plane anywhere else except 
in ballads. Many eminent poets who came after Bahram Khan 
Daulat Vazir borrowed not only expressions, or the method 
of handling subjects but also his line of realism. Daulat 
Qazi’s “Sati Maina Lor Chandrani” also is a realistic treatment 
of a romantic theme. Apart from its poetic qualities, its 
characterisation is of a high order. Magon Thakur’s “Chand- 
rabati”, Kabi Mardan’s “Nasibnama”, and Kabi Mangal 
Chand’s “Shah Jalal Madhumala” are original works. The 
last two are instructive. Those, who produced epics, stories or 
romances, included such prominent poets as Alaol, Sabirid 
Khan, Mohammad Kabir, Donagazi, Nowazi Sokhan, Moh¬ 
ammad Akbar, Mohammad Roza, Choohar, Tamizi, Gibao, 
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Abdul Hakim, Fakir Garibullah, Syed Hamza, Khater Malay 
Mohammad, Munshi Muhammad, and others. As Muslims, 
Muslim poets could not afford to allow their imagination to 
have a free play about Allah-Rasul, angels, Satan, Heaven, 
Hell, etc. They accepted the land of fairies and other super¬ 
natural beings as the suitable themes for their creative power. 
“Alif Laila” was a work of that type. Love between a human 
being and a fairy could be conceived and creatively treated by 
a Muslim poet of that time. Seas or mountains could not 
impose any restrictions on the free movement of love between 
a human and a non-human. 

Muslim poets also wrote a large number of poems which 
have formed the ‘Marfati’ branch of the Puthi literature. It 
was all about mysticism. Some of these may be regarded as 
expressions of a synthesis of Vaishnavism, Nathsaiva, Buddhi¬ 
sm, Islam and Sufism. 

Muslims generally regard Hazrat Bu-Ali Kalandar as the 
pioneer in mysticism, Eternal questionings about the secrets of 
life constitute its foundation. It knows no frontiers of any man¬ 
made restrictions. It is the search for truth and its expression. 
A great number of Bengali poets of this period were a sort of 
mystics. They wrote Baul, Murshidi songs. Muslims made 
remarkable contribution to Baul literature which includes Kabi 
Faizullah’s “Gorakshma-Bijoy”, Syed Murtaza’s “Jogakalan- 
dar”, Syed Sultan’s “Gyana-pradip”, Sheikh Chand’s “Talib- 
nama”, and “Haragouri Sangbad” (of the 16th century) and 
Kabi Muhammad Khan’s “Satya Kalibibad”, Kabi Serbaj’s 
“Mallikar Sawal”, Etim Alem’s “Abdullah’s Sawal”, “Musar 
Sawal” of Syed Nuruddin and Nasrullah, and Ali Raza’s 
“Gyanasagar” or “Agam” of the 17th century. 

Another large group of songs which are usually known 
as “Baul-Murshidi”, ‘Bhatiali’ or other devotional songs such 
as Radha-Krishna songs, in spirit, belongs to the earlier group. 
They are separately categorised mainly because of the distinc- 
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tion they possess as a literary form. Syed Sultan, Syed Mur- 
taza and Lalan Fakir were the top poets in “Darbeshi” verses, 
Vaishnava verses, and in Baul songs respectively. 

East Bengal ballads form the next group of Puthi literature, 
which have been discussed separately. 

Muslim poets also left avast biographical literature. “Nabi 
Bangsha”, “Rasul Bijoy”, “Janganama”, “Amir Hamza”, 
“Hatim Tai”, “Kasasul Ambia”, “Pir Panchali”, etc., may be 
included in it. Jainuddin’s “Rasul Bijoy”, written under the 
patronage of Sultan Shamsuddin Yusuf Shah of Gaur, is the 
earliest. Writers of such works were bold to have incorporated 
in them non-Islamic and supernatural episodes. 

Syed Sultan, who was a foremost poet of Bengal, wrote 
“Hari Bangsha” and “Raghu Bangsha”; and he wrote “Nabi 
Bangsha” in the style of “Shahanama”. His ambition was to 
leave a full historical picture of Islam from the time of Adam 
till the Resurrection Day. According to this plan, when his 
work, came upto “Ofat-e-Rasul”, he had to give it up due to 
old age. His disciple, Mohammad Khan, completed the pro¬ 
jected work by writing “Muqtal Husain”. Eminent among 
those belonging to this group are Sheikh Chand, Abdun Nabi, 
Sabirid Khan, Abdul Hakim, Fakir Garibullah, and Syed 
Hamza. 

“Baramashi” Poems constitute an independent group in 
the Puthi literature. These generally express the heroine’s 
pangs of separation as affected by the change in Nature during 
twelve months. The subjective link between Nature and Man, 
painted in these poems, had a particular appeal to the poets in 
Bengal. Bengal’s lush green associated with seasonal luxuries 
of Nature was a traditional subject for poets. The form of 
“Baramashi” songs was, of course, inspired by Kalidas’s 
“Ritusanghar”. Only three such songs are available which 
may be said to be of particular interest. These are Kabi 
Kangkan Mukunda Ram’s “Fullara’s Baramashi”, Daulat 
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Qazi “Sati Maina”, and Shah Mohammad Saghir’s “Yusuf 
Zulaikha”. The first depicts the sufferings of a poor villager 
throughout the year. The second presents a maid’s devotion 
to Krishna, and “Yusuf Zulaikha” paints the month-to-month 
progress of Nature. Many poets left “Baramashi” songs on 
historical or legendary figures such as Kamar Ali’s “Radhas 
Baramash”, Shaikh Jalal’s, “Shaikh’s Baramash,” Sabirid 
Khan’s “Meher Nagar’s Baramash”, and MatiuIIah’s “Rasha- 
rang’s Baramash”. These are well-known and have notable 
poetical qualities. The stories of Pururaba’s separation in 
Rigbed, of Majnu’s in Bahram Khan, and of Jakkhya’s in 
“Meghdut” are the exceptions in this “Baramashi” literature 
in the sense that here only hero’s separation is the subject- 
matter, and not the heroine’s. 

“Choutrisha” is another form of Puthi, in which each of 
the thirty-four Bengali letters is the first letter of one or more 
verses. Nearly every poet’s works contain “Baramash”, and 
“Choutrisha”. Kabi Mohammad Fasih (17ih century) wrote 
a “Munajat” of the thirty Arabic letters in imitation of this 
style. “Bilap” is another, though infrequent, form which is 
also included in Puthi literature. Here also, some sudden 
cause of the hero or heroine’s sorrows is given expression to. 

In the second half of the 18th century, and afterwards, 
Puthis were written in a language which was a much greater 
mixture of Bengali and Urdu (otherwise known as “Dobhashi 
Bangla”) than before. 

This brings us to the conclusion that the first Bengali 
poet was Muslim; it was the Muslim poets who introduced 
an element of variety in the subject-matter and secularized it; 
and that the first and foremost poet of romance was a Muslim. 
The first original and creative works were written by the Mus¬ 
lim poets: Mardan, Magan Thakur, and Mangal Chand. 
The number of Muslim poets in Bengal were not less than that 
of those of any other community. In short, the true estimate 
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of Muslim contribution to the growth and development of 
Bengali literature is, if it is said that Muslims laid the founda¬ 
tion of it and were at the base of its advancement. There can 
seldom be any other achievement which can be greater and of 
which they are more proud. 

Puthi literature is the basis of the modern Muslim Bengali 
literature. Puthis were written in a style and language with 
which Bengali Muslims are familiar. Like Urdu, Bengali is 
also a mixture of Bengali, Urdu, Persian, Arabic, and Hindi. 
This language consists of exact words, terms, or phraseology 
as used by the East Bengali Muslims in their everyday life: 
words which are not etymologically Bengali in origin but com¬ 
monly used in Puthi literature particularly after the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Thus about 3,000 outlandish words 
got absorbed in the structure of Bengali language. 

There may be fewer people who can read Puthi fluently, 
as it has its own typical rhyme and metre, it is understood and 
appreciated by all. When a Puthi is recited, the audience 
show keen interest. Their feelings can well be gauged by the 
expressions on their faces or the gestures of their hands when 
a Puthi like “Jang Nama” or “Alif Laila” is read aloud among 
an unlettered Bengali crowd. Their hearts beat and their 
heads move in unision with the movement of the story. While 
^‘Janga Nama” brings tears to their eyes, they derive the utmost 
exhilaration and excitement when listening to “Alif Laila”. 

Urdu-speaking people can understand the Puthi language 
by audition. “Khairul Hashar” by Sheikh Qamruddin, for 
instance, begins with “Hamd” and “Naat”, and describe^ in 
detail, the progress of Islam from the birth of “Nori-Moham- 
madi” till the apperance of “Imam Mahdi”. The language 
in which this Puthi was written is typically illustrated by these 
verses: 

“Shuru Kari Namey Allah 
Quader-Karim 
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^‘Barey llahi Khalequllah 
Azizur Rahim, 

. “Ya-Huq Ma’bud Moula Ghafur Sattar, 

“Zul-Jalal Naam Taaba/2 Mahimey/3 
Shumar. 

“Qudrutey Kamal Shai/4 Qudruter 
Jore/5 

“Qul ‘Alam Lauha-Qualam Hukuma- 
tey Karey/6 

If these lines are read aloud, one can easily understand the 
meanings of the majority of the words appearing in these six 
lines. Indeed, out of the 33 words used in these lines only six 
words viz. (1) ‘Kari’ (2) ‘Taaba’ (3) ‘Mahimey’ (4) ‘Shai’ (5) 
‘‘Jorey” and (6) ‘Korey’ as underlined above, are the Bengali 
words. Even the 5th word “Jorey” is also used in Urdu (viz. 
“Jor se Chalo” i.e. walk with force). Thus out of 33 words, 
27 words are Arabic. 

Other Puthis, written particularly after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, such as “Yusuf Zulaikha”, “Janga Nama”, 
“Kassasul Ambyia”, “Kissaye Abu-shama”, “Kissaye Amir 
Hamza”, “Kissaye Bahram-o-Gul Andam”, “Kissaye Lal-o- 
Gauhar”, etc., present similar example on each page. Even 
the titles are often not Bengali. 

Another notable feature of a Puthi is that it begins from 
right—the style of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu books. This 
indicates the impression left on Puthi literature by Muslim 
influence. 

Even the Bengali punctuation marks are not strictly follow¬ 
ed in the Puthi literature. For the English “full stop” (.) in 
Bengali a “Dari” (I), just like capital T’ is used at the end of 
each sentence. But in a Puthi, instead of capital “I”, a star( 5 jc) 
is used for “full stop”. It is exactly the same thing as used in 
th« Arabic. Every Puthi ends with the words “Tamam Shud” 
(The End), but in pure Bengali, the word “Shamapta” is used 
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for “The End”. 

A number of Puthis written by Muslims had non-Muslim 
subjects, such as “Malancha-Mala” by Munshi Ayazuddin and 
“Kanchan-Mala” by Munshi Mohammad. This is an example 
of the liberalism of Muslim culture. The former appears to 
contain more Arabic, Persian and Urdu words, which reads 
like this: 

“Rajkanna Malancha Shey 
Balega Hailo 

“Rupa Ranga Chehara Taar 
Chaugun Barilo 
“Khubsurat Chhilo Taha 
Jawan Haitey, 

‘‘Parir Mesal Dekha 

Jaye Nazaretey. 

“Achambitey Dekhey Jadi 
Fakir Dwarvesh 
“Ibadat Chherey Korey 
Babir Khahesh 
“Cheharar Khubi eto 
Nahoy Bayan, 

“Tahar Chalan Dekhey 

Urey Jaye Jaan”. 

42 words have been used in these eight lines to give the 
description of princess “Malancha”. Out of these, 22 words 
are from Arabic, Persian and Urdu. Moreover, the word 
“Achambitey” (suddenly) is the derivative of the word “Acha- 
nak” in Uudu. The word “Achambah” also is used in Urdu. 

The following verses are referring .to the bridegroom’s 
seeking permission from his father-in-law for departure: 
“Aandarey Thakia Nausha 
Bahirey Ashilo 
“Dui Char Roj Eisa 
Gokaria Gelo. 
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“Taha Badey Saodagor 

Kahey Taimuserey, 

“Rukhsat Dehana Adapey 
Jai Ebey Gharey 

“Shunia Taimus Shaha Karey 
Kon Kaam 

“Dehaz Ditey Chij 

Koren Anjaam 

“Shonar Palank Toshak Aar 
Jey Takiya. 

“Malmatta Beshumar 
Dilo newazia. 

These eight lines contain 43 words of which 26 words are 
from Arabic, Persian and Urudu. In the 7th line the word “aar” 
(pronunciation like English “are”) is a derivative of the Urdu 
word “Aur” meaning at times “more"’ and at other times 
“and”. 

A Puthi like “Khairul-Hashar” contains as many as eighty 
per cent Arabic, Persian and Urdu words. 

Now the rhyme of Puthi is either called “Payar” or “Tri- 
fudi” as the case may be, The rhyme requires dexterity to learn 
and recite it. 

In respect of the “verbs” at the end of each sentence or 
“Payar”, the Bengali verbs very often take the form of Urdu 
verbs viz. “kahitey” (to say), “tarpaye” (flutters), “piya” 
(drank), “liya” (took), “chamkaye” (dazzles), “brsiya” 
(poured), “giya” (went), “ghirilo” (dropped down) “dhuriba” 
(shell seek), “liba” (shall take), “khuayiba” (shall miss) “chuki- 
lo” (settled down), “nekaliya” (getting out), “bolayiya”, 
(called ) “dekhao” (show me), “banayiya” (prepared), “tala- 
shiya” (sought), “pindhiya” (wore) etc. If anyone writes 
these words (verbs) in Arabic script, he will find that all these 
words are but the derivatives of the Arabic, Urdu or Persian 
words. For ryhme and metre’s sake, a Puthi writer takes 
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verb from any of the three languages viz. Arabic, Urdu or 
Persian, in addition to pure Bengali verbs. 

There are a good many Puthis which were translated 
either from original Arabic or Persian or Urdu. The famous 
Puthi, “Padmabati” of Syed Alwal, is nothing but the transla¬ 
tion of the ‘Tadumabat” by Malik Mohammad Jaisi or the 
“Kissaye Ratan-o-Padam” by Mohammad Faiyyaz Ali of 
Velore. 

In Pre-Muslim days, Bengali literature was restricted to 
deities as their subjects. Muslims humanised it as illustrated 
by Puthis. Daulat Qazi’s (1622-1638) “Lor-Chandrani-O- 
Sati Moina” is an example. 

In 1822, a Brahmin professor of the Calcutta Hindu college 
wrote a dictionary of‘‘Sadhu Bhasha” (a dictionary of “pure” 
Bengali words) eliminating the Arabic, Persian and Urdu words. 
Thus a hostile attitude toward the ""Muisalmanr words was 
created and Puthis in this language was derisively regarded as 
“Baut-Taula” (mushroom) literature. Later, Pandit Iswar 
Chandra, Bankim Chatterji and other writers with difficulty 
wrote in “pure” Bengali using Sanskrit words where the Ben¬ 
gali Language lacked “pure” Bengali words. This trend was 
followed by the succeeding Hindu writers till the early thirties 
of this century when even some of the greatest novelist and 
short-story writers among Hindus joined the movement to 
revive the “ideal” Bengali which was the people’s language. 

The practice of using the “pure” (Hindu) Bengali words 
is an acquired practice. On the contrary, the habit of using 
the words as used in Puthis is the natural practice through cen¬ 
turies for all Bengali writers. The concerted and persevering 
efforts of a Hindu section of the Bengali population during the 
past hundred years threw the Puthi literature into the back¬ 
ground. 

4,446 of the 8,325 Puthis, written in Bengal are available 
in the market and the old public libraries. 2,982 disappeared 



after the Sanskritization movement started under the British 
patronage. 795 Puthis are not available due to the schisms 
among the heirs to the Puthi writers. 

One hundred and two Puthis were proscribed by the Bri¬ 
tish Government because they contained matter detrimental 
to the imperialistic interests. Apart from other subjects, 
Puthi literature contained thoughts on politics (“syasat’’) also. 

This vast and valuable literature would have remained 
buried, but for the efforts of Dr. D. C. Sen, Mr. R. L. Mitra, 
Babu Haraprasad Sastri, and Munshi Abdul Karim Shahitta- 
Bisharad. 

Munshi Abdul Karim Shahittaya Bisharad began collect¬ 
ing the old and the rare puthis simultaneously with Dr. Hara 
Prasad Shastri, Roy Sahib Nagendra Nath Bose and Dr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. He had no help or guidance of any 
association, institution, or personage. 

His interest began while he was yet a matriculation student 
in the Calcutta University, and he devoted his entire life to this 
mission. He passed away in 1953 at the age of 84. He resign¬ 
ed government service, suffered many troubles and lived the 
life of a destitute for the success of his mission. 

He collected as many as 1,200 Puthis. The ‘'Bangiyya 
Shahittaya Parishad” (Bengal Literary Council) published a 
catalogue of his collection which contains description of only 
600 Puthis. Owing to his poverty, he could not publish the 
catalogue of his remaining 600 valuable Puthis. He donated 
nearly 500 Puthis to the Dacca University Library. 

During the last days of life, he was busy with editing the 
“Padmabati” of Syed Alwal. In 1950, Dr. Mohammad Shahi- 
dullah edited the first part of the “Padmabati” of Syed Alwal. 
Munshi Abdul Karim Shahitta-Bisharad differed with him in 
some data; and as such, he wanted to publish his own version 
but before he could do so, death claimed him. 

Among the present scholars devoted to the mission of 
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collecting Puthis from different parts of Bengal are Dr. M. 
Shahidullah, Dr. M. Enamul Huq, Mr. M. Mansuruddin, 
Mr. Nazirul Islam, Mr. Adamuddin, Mr. Abdul Qadir, Mr. 
Ali Ahmed, Mr. Roushan Yazdani, Mr. Abu Talib, Mr. Ahmad 
Shariff, Mr. Sultan Ahmed Bhuyan, and Mr. Ashraf Siddqi. 

The movement to revive the Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
words was started in the early twenties by Qazi Nazrul Islam. 
That trend has been followed up with greater vigour since 
1947, The present activity in the sphere of the enrichment of 
language in East Bengal makes it clear that the writers are not 
only aiming at reviving the lost word, but also at experimenting 
the use of a new one from Urdu source. 



MUGHAL INFLUENCE 


The social structure—Islamic in spirit—which we find 
today in East Pakistan is fundamentally the Mughal creation. 
Administrative genius, breadth of vision and a sense of human 
dignity of the Mughal rule emancipated a great bulk of suffer¬ 
ing humanity. 

It was taken out of a long mental morass. Empires came 
and went, but only a few left so deep a mark in the world’s 
social evolution. Centuries old isolation of Bengal was bro¬ 
ken. The full gamut of life received a new shock, a new rhy¬ 
thm, and a new meaning. 

Shackled energies were released in every creative sphere of 
life. The mingling of different peoples and inter-penetration 
of their ways made this province into a rich confluence of msfny 
cultures. The distinctiveness of none of these rich ways was 
lost in the mixture on the new soil. On the contrary, each one 
of these finally contributed to the new awakening—the irresist¬ 
ible questioning—which, in fact, made East Pakistan a reality. 

It was only in the reign of Jahangir that Mughal adminis¬ 
tration really started in Bengal, because Akbar’s time and the 
first eight years after Jahangir’s accession were the age of con¬ 
quering generals, when the province was not yet ready to accept 
and work a settled civil government. 

It was only Islam Khan’s success in crushing out and not, 
as under his pre-decessors, merely defeating in skirmishes— 
the old heads of local rebelion, that made regular peaceful 
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Mughal rule in this province possible. Though Bengal had 
been included among the eleven subhas to which Akbar in 
November, 1586, sent out orders for setting up his new type of 
uniform provincial administration, the order took a quarter of 
a century to be actually enforced. 

Mughal conquest opened for Bengal a new era of peace 
and progress. It re-established that contact with upper India, 
—and through upper India by the land route with the countries 
of Central Asia and Western Asia,—which Bengal had lost 
first when Buddhism became dead in the land of its birth and 
next when its Muslim viceroys threw off the over-lordship of 
Delhi. 

The narrow isolation which thus afflicted Bengal about 
1339 was broken once a year by the visit of a ship or two from 
Malay and far more rarely from Zanzibar, which brought 
to our shores the commodities and cultural envoys of the outer 
Muslim world. 

But with the opening of the 16th century this sea-borne 
traffic was endangered and all but stopped. Goa became the 
seat of a European power planted on the Indian soil (1510) 
and the Portuguese fleet soon imposed its dominance on the 
Indian Ocean, subjecting Arab and African, Indian and 
Malayan ships to harassment and tribute. 

Less than a century after the Portuguese conquest of Goa, 
Portuguese adventurers and their half-breed progenyeno longer 
acting as authorised agents of the Government of Lisbon, 
but pirating for their own sake, secured a lodgement in Arra- 
can and Sondip and infested the Bay of Bengal and the lower 
estuary of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. This all but 
scared away the entire trade with Bengal by the searoute. 

It was only in 1666 that a Mughal viceroy broke up these 
foreign pirates nest by conquering Chittagong. The imperial 
peace which had by this time settled in Bengal led to an im¬ 
mense increase of this province’s maritime trade. 
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Thus Bengal gained a second line of free communication 
with the vast outer world, while officials scholars, preachers, 
traders, artisans and soldiers continued to flock by the land- 
route from the heart of the Mughal empire into what had now 
become a regular well-administered province of that empire. 

The return current generated by the same imperial peace 
and regular administration, was represented by pilgrims and 
teachers who went from Bengal to different parts of the sub¬ 
continent and also by the much thinner stream of Bengal 
“candidates” for the public service or ambitious cadets of 
landed families or discontented litigants defeated in the pro¬ 
vincial law courts who sought to improve their fortunes by a 
visit to the royal court at Agra and Delhi. 

The period of Mughal imperial rule over Bengal witnessed 
the working of certain new forces which have completely trans¬ 
formed Bengali life and thought and whose influence is still 
operating in the eastern part of the province. 

In . one word, during the first century of Mughal rule 
(1557-1675 A.D.), the outer world came to Bengal and Bengal 
went out of herself to the outer world and the economic, social 
and cultural changes that grew out of this mingling of peoples 
mark a most important and distinct stage in the evolution of 
modern Bengal. Mughal emperors introduced these forces. 

The administration which they established made the trium¬ 
ph of the new forces possible and easy. These two forces were 
the growth of a vast sea-borne trade and the quite shaping of 
the social structure in the light of the deeper values of life. 

The first of these forces originated many thousand miles 
away. The wars of religion in Europe ended with the Peace 
of Westphalia (1648) and the flight of Charles II, after Worces¬ 
ter (1651). And the Energy and enterprise of Europe, released 
from ruinous conflict at home, felt itself free to go out and im¬ 
pinge upon this fabled land of gold. 

Even while the wars of religion were still raging, salt- 



petre (an essential ingredient of gun-powder) was so much in 
demand all over Europe that it was keenly sought after and 
largely exported from its^chief source in North Bihar by the 
river route through Bengal. Next came a rapid development 
of Bengal’s export trade in silk stuffs, indigo, the fine cotton 
goods and coarse cotton textiles. The volume of Bengal’s 
trade in the outward direction can be judged from the fact that 
in the four years 1680-1683 taken togethe’, a single European 
nation, the English, imported into Bengal silver worth 
£200,000 to pay for their purchases. 

The Dutch annual investment in Bengal was at least as 
large in amount as tl is because they were firmly set in this 
province earlier than the English. Now, this English invest¬ 
ment, at the then rate of exchange, amounted to 4 lakhs of 
rupees per annum, when the rupee had twenty times its pur¬ 
chasing power of our own days. 

Thus the equivalent of eighty lakhs of rupees was thrown 
into the Bengali market every year by only one European- 
company, in the form of silver bullion coined into rupees at 
the Mughal mints of Rajmahal and Dacca. In 1681, the total 
value of the Indian products exported by the English E. I. 
Co., from Bengal alone, reached £230,000, equivalent to over 
three and two-thirds crores of rupees in the money of our own 
day. 

This huge influx of silver effected a sudden and profound 
change in Bengal’s economy. During the early Muslim rule, the 
products of our fields and looms could be sold for money only 
to very small extent as the sole foreign purchasers were a few 
Chinese (importing silver), Malayese, Arabs (from the head of 
the Persian Gulf) and Portuguese voyaging to Bengal once in 
a year or two; we had besides these, a small amount of coastal 
trade with our equally poor neighbours Orissa and Teleguland. 

For internal consumption barter was the practice wherever 
possible, and prices in terms of money were exceedingly low. 
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This is proved by the universal use of small conchshells (cowries) 
as the money unit and medium of exchange, except at the top 
level and for very large transactions. The use of cowries as 
the peoples currency lingered in Calcutta itself as late as 1880 
and in the villages for 20 years more. 

European traders and exporters were accorded generous 
treatment by Mughal rulers. They gave a tremendous impetus 
to industrial production in Bengal. Here was a vast market 
for our saltpetre, cotton goods, muslin, silk yarn, and indigo; 
the buyers stood ready with unimaginable cash in hand for 
almost any quantity that our peasants and artisans could offer. 
These foreign exporters also organised our industrial production 
with a view to making it more efficient and economical. 

Bengal underwent the greatest social revolution during the 
Mughal rule. Islam began spreading in Bengal long before 
the Muslim conquest in 1202 and it spread peacefully. The 
work of shaping the social structure in the light of deeper values 
of life and propagation of Islam wen t on side by side. 

Though the former was greatly the result of the latter yet 
the administrative imposition of the sense of the dignity of 
man and self-discipline had its role to play in systematising 
the social life of Bengal. The concept of law and liberty was 
infused into the social consciousness. Tabligh during the 
Mughal rule continued apace^—peacefully. They did not take 
any help from the court. Islamic values of life deeply appealed 
to the caste-ridden masses who were easily converted to Islam 
en masse from spirit-worship. 

The propagation of Islam in this part of the sub-continent 
has largely been the work of Sufi saints like Ba-Yazid Bostami, 
Shah Jalal and Amanat Shah and has been facilitated by cer¬ 
tain peculiarities of the local situation. Spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment was considered the privilege of certain classes like the 
Brahmins and the vast sections of population (like Sudras) 
were debarred by Manu, the Law-giver of the Hindus, from 
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any access to Veda. 

The task of Islam particularly under the Mughal rule was 
not so much to uproot a deeply embedded spiritual growth, 
but to fill a vacuum. Islamic influence under Mughal rule 
was far more cultural than political. That is why the deepest 
current of the social life in Bengal, whether Muslim or non- 
Muslim, is permeated with a sense of some of the values of life 
as conceived by Islam. 

Political power of Islam in Bengal was most sustained and 
at its greatest height during the Mughal rule, but the powerful 
missionary effort which was set in motion by the Mughal 
activities had, by now, more or less, spent itself. The successors 
of the missionaries of the Sufi orders continued this slow and 
steady work. 

In Bengal there are more Muslims than in all Arabia, 
Turkey and Persia combined. The biggest concentration of 
Muslims in India is in East Bengal. With regard to nearly 33 
millions of Muslims in this area, it is not even alleged that 
forcible proselytism was responsible for their conversion to 
Islam symbolised emancipation and prosperity which could 
not fail to attract multitude of Hindus to embrace it. 

Islam in Bengal, too, experienced a new birth in consequen¬ 
ce of the Mughal conquest. Apart from the highly cultured 
subahdars and generals—some of them of the royal blood and 
some intimately connected with the emperor,—and learned 
chancellors and secretaries, who were deputed to Bengal in 
regular official succession and who brought into the local 
Muslim society the fresh breath of a higher culture from the 
imperial capital,—large numbers of scholarly Muslims from 
Upper India made their homes in this rich province after it 
had become a permanent and well-administered part of the 
empire. 

The great increase of oceanic communication between^ 
Bengal and Western lands due to the vast expansion of our sea- 
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borne trade in the middle of 17th century, tempted cultured 
Shias of Persia—scholars, physicians, traders—to come and 
settle in Bengal. Muslims whether Arabs, Persians, Mongols 
or Turks came in large numbers and settled here. The flow 
of Muslim population from other parts of India or outside 
India did not stop but was constantly maintained. 

A voyage from Bandar Abbas or Basra to Hugly was much 
cheaper and easier than the land-journey across Upper India 
either through the Afghan passes or via the port of Surat. 
This immigration of eminent Persians into Bengal was accele¬ 
rated when in the late 17th century the Safavi royal house of 
Persia fell into rapid decay, and misgovernment and official 
tyranny made life in the homeland intolerable to many worthy 
sons of Iran. 

The climax of the movement was reached after Murshid 
Quli Khan had established in Bengal what was practically a 
Shia dynasty, ever ready to welcome and honour the wandering 
talent and piety of the centre of that a creed. Wandering saints 
and preachers had been used to visiting Bengal long before 
the Mughal conquest. 

Buth this stream became ampler in volume after the annexa¬ 
tion of the province to the Empire of Delhi. In the wake of 
the officials and troops who marched from the west to the east 
regularly once every three or four years, came religious teachers, 
Sufi philosophers, darvishes and auliyas. 

The wealth of this province—“hell well-stocked with 
bread,” duzakh pur az nam,—also attracted from abroad pass¬ 
ed scholars in Arabic, in search of some less crowded market 
for their talents. Muslim society in Bengal derived full ad¬ 
vantage from this infusion of fresh light from the west. This 
province was intimately joined to the general religious and 
cultural movements of the rest of India; its narrow isolation 
was broken. 

Vaishnanism is another feature of the social structure of 
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Bengal under Mughal influence. It was in fact the result of the 
religious tolerance and social justice which made the Mughal 
monarchy into a secular institution. Its administrative genius 
always aimed at securing the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. The entire Hindu life of Bengal was transformed 
by Vaishnavism. The basic principle of this creed is bhakti 
or personal devotion to God (as Krishna Vasudeva) with an 
intensity of emotion akin to conjugal love. The theory of it 
had been known long before and in other parts of India too. 
But Chaitanya (1486-1533) by his teaching made it a reality to 
the masses of Bengal. Even greater than this moral reforma¬ 
tion of the upper and middle classes of Hindus has been the 
work of Vaisnavism in uplifting the lower ranks of society and 
the illiterate Hindu masses, by carrying religion to their doors 
through the device of nam-sankirtan or chanting processions— 
which is spoken of as the unique contribution of Chaitanya 
to the spiritual life of knowledge and spirituality to the lower 
castes, and under its life-giving touch they have produced many 
Vaishnav saints and poets, scholars and leaders of thought. 
This was not possible in the old days of orthodox Brahmanic 
domination over society. Thus Vaishanvism has proved the 
saviour of the Hindus poor; it has proclaimed the dignity of 
every man as possessing within himself a particle of the divine 
soul (jiv-atma). One of its greatest poets has sung: 

Listen, brother man! 

Man is the greatest thing in the world. 

Nothing else is so great. 

The spirit of the new Vaishnavism had the closest affinity 
to the dreamy and emotional Bengali character and intensified 
these natural tendencies of Bengali Hindus, Vaishnavism 
has taught millions of Bengali Hindus to abstain from meat 
and even fish, and live on a purely vegetarian diet. 

A false provincial patritotism has led modern Bengali 
writers to glorify the Bara Bhuiyas of Bengal as the champions 
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of national independence against foreign invaders. They 
were nothing of the sort. Firstly, they were nearly all of them 
upstarts, who had in their own persons—or one generation ear¬ 
lier—grabbed at some portion of the dissolving Karrani king¬ 
dom of Bengal and set up as masterless Rajas in their different 
corners of the country, especially in the inaccessible regions of 
the sea-coast in Khulna and Baqarganj or beyond the mighty 
barrier of the Brahmaputra in Dacca and the still remoter jung¬ 
les of North Mymensingh and Sylhet. These mushroom cap¬ 
tains of plundering bands have been likened to the hereditary 
chieftains of the Sisodia and Rather clans of Rajputana. 

Persian was the language in which records of most of the 
Government departments had to be written. Higher posts in 
the revenue accounts and secretariat departments often went 
to Muslims and Hindus from Upper India, such as Khatris 
from the Panjab and Agra and Lalas from the U.P. It was only 
when Murshid Quli Khan established a local dynasty in Bengal 
that these high posts passed into the hands of Eengalis many 
of whom were Hindus well-vesred in Persian composition. 
Unlike the independent Sultans of Bengal, the constantly 
changing subahdars of the Mughal times had no occasion to 
learn Bengali, and hence the agents (vakils) of the local zamin- 
dars at their courts had to be masters of Persian, Gradually 
(and notably in the 18th century) Persian culture inflitrated from 
the subahdar’s court to that of the great Hindu Rajahs—such 
as those of Nadia and Burdwan. This is best illustrated by 
the varied learning of Bharat Chandra Ray Gunakar, the court 
poet of Nadia. But the Mughal provincial administration was 
so much more developed than that of the foregoing sultans 
and ramified into so many branches with the advance of civili¬ 
zation that an adequate number of hands could not be imported 
from Upper India, and a large number of Bengalis had been 
employed in its middle ranks and these had to master the 
Persian language as a qualifications for office. Thus Persian 
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literature and a special school of Sufi poetry spread in Bengali 
Hindu society no less than in Muslim. Persian poets and 
thinkers were studied and discussed in some educated circles. 
The local study of Persian helped to bring the higher minds 
among the conquerors and the conquered together in Sufi 
brotherhoods. In the 18th century there was a fairly prolific 
crop of Sufi verses written in Persian in Bengal; ‘definitely not 
worthless as poetry’, they are of value as illustrating the fusion 
of cultures. 

The patronage to poets which was started by the Pathan 
rulers continued during Mughal rule and what was more, 
there sprang up many Bengali poets from among the rank and 
file of Muslims. Two great poets Daulat Qazi and Alawal 
stand out as towering personalities. Daulat Qazi wrote the 
famous “Sati Moina” “Lor-Chandrani”, but could not 
live to finish the work. His sweet poetic diction and 
skilful mingling of elegant Bengali with Brajaboli are remark¬ 
able. He was well-versed in many languages including Arabic, 
Persian and Sanskrit. It was his scholarship and poetic 
genius that helped to raise Bengali poetry in the estimation of 
the cultured classes. His ode to the twelve months, entitled 
“Bara-Mashya,” is an invaluable treasure in Bengali literature. 

Syed Alawal, the greatest personality among the old 
Bengali poets composed “Sati Moina” (the unfinished portion 
of Daulat Qazi’s work), “Haft Paikar” “Tuhfa” and “Saifu, 
Mulk Badiuj Jamal”. He also wrote “Sikendar Nama”. 
His greatest work which has immortalised him is “Padmabati” 
written previously in Hindi by Malik Mohammad Jaisi. But 
Alawal’s work was remarkable for its freshness and rich beauty. 
Alawal was a master of rhetoric and prosody and master of the 
languages: Bengali Hindi, Brajaboli, Sanskrit, Arabic and Per¬ 
sian. His choice of words of Sanskritic origin and the grand 
phonetic effect, thus produced, are judged by competent au¬ 
thorities such as Dr. Dinesh Sen to be superior even to that of 
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his great successor of a century later, Bharat Chanda Roy. 

Alawal was also the pioneer in introducing fairies and their 
love for human beings. Daulat Qazi soared in imagination, 
and Alawal added to it an element of fancy. He was follow¬ 
ed, in this particular sphere, by many poets, notably by Syed 
Mohammed Akbar, the author of “Zebul Mulk Shama Rukh” 
in which Shamarukh, a Gandharba damsel, fell in love with 
Zeb-ul-Mulk. The depiction of super-sensuous delight is not 
for poets of lessers calibre. This explains why Eradat All’s 
"‘Sahih Gule Baqawali”, Qamruddin Ahmad’s “Shah Emran- 
Chandrabhan”, Abdul Ghaflfar’s “Noorbakht-Nowbahar”. 
Abdul Karim’s “Qamruzzaman-Bedoura” and many other 
works did not rise above the ordinary level and on most occa¬ 
sions failed to display the depth of feeling inspired by sincere 
love. 

A curious feature, as it would seem today, of the early 
Muslim Bengali poets of the Pathan and Moghul periods is 
the complete absence of religious fanaticism in their poetry, 
and a deep and sympathetic appreciation of Hindu religion and 
their rites and ceremonies. Correspondingly, however, we 
do not usually find the same degree of understanding of Islam 
by the Hindu authors of that age, or of any subsequent age. 
The reason probably lies in the fact that there were many con¬ 
verts to Islam from the folds of the oppressed Buddhists. 
Naturally they could not renounce the past traditions of a 
thousand years. They reconciled their old ideas with the new 
faith by identifying Ishwar with Allah, Avatars with Prophets, 
priests with Pir-Murshids, Anadi Nar with Adam, Kali with 
Bibi Hawwa, Chaitanya with Mohammed, Basudeb with 
Khwaje-Khizr, the twelve Gopals with the Ashabas or compa¬ 
nions of the Prophet, Sages with Aulias and so on. Thus, the 
-old outlook continued with new nomenclature. By the laws 
of action and reaction, while Islam taught them some funda¬ 
mental truths, they at the same time modified Islam by making 
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it more congenial to their old beliefs. The old devotion to¬ 
wards the Nath Gurus, Meenanath and Gorakhnath we e 
transformed into devotion to Pirs. Satya Pir, Manik Pir, 
Gazi Pir, Mallik Pir and Pirs like Satya-narayan and Mushkil- 
Asan came to be honoured “Panchalis” WTitten about the 
glorious exploits of these Pirs attracted audiences both from 
the Hindus and the Mussulmans, and proved to be a great 
cultural bond between them. It was in a much later period 
during the British rule through the intervention of the revivalist 
Pundits that these bonds of union so natural to the unsophisti¬ 
cated rural folk were slackened and finally shattered. The 
illiterate and despised common people could not hold their 
own against proud and haughty traditionalists who claimed 
superior knowledge and in the name of religious training sapped 
the root of the enjoyment of the common folk. Thus the era 
of suspicion and hatred bagan and the common people were 
left to drift about without the ancient moorings so indispensible 
for the peace and rest of their famished souls. 

Music and painting in Bengal received a great impetus 
during Mughal rule. Rich and varied tunes—‘rag and ragini’ 
—conveying multifarious moods of nature were further enrich¬ 
ed by the introduction of Arabic and Persian tunes—particularly 
ghazal tunes—which were profusely used by ballad singers and 
Baul and Sufi minstrels in Bengal. Poetry became richer with 
outlandish tunes and rhythms. Musical instruments like 
Sarinda, Tanpura, Kanun, and Robab which are popular 
throughout Bengal were originally brought in by outsiders 
during Mughal days. Native dances also like jhumur receiv¬ 
ed a great fillip. Kathak and many an outlandish dance 
rhythm enhanced their richness. 

The scope of painting in pre-Mughal days in Bengal was 
limited. Sculptures, portraits or, even fresco-paintings, had 
very limited amount of human interest in them. They were’ 
either about gods and goddesses or, at most, personifications 
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of ‘spiritual forces’. Byzaiutine influence during the Mughal 
rule revolutionised the entire outlook in the sphere of painting. 
Scope was widened and deep human interest introduced. 
This is evident in the flora and fauna, geometrical designs, 
caligraphy, mural paintings, fresco mosaics and architectural 
styles and decorations which we find in the Lalbag Fort, mos¬ 
ques and numerous old buildings in Chittagong, Comilla, 
Sonargaon and Dacca which was the Mughal capital of Bengal 
known as Jahangirabad. 

Mughal culture itself was a mixture of different cultures 
and its peaceful penetration into the cribbed and confined mind 
of Bengal caused a social and cultural evolution. It was the 
most glorious renaissance that emancipated the caste-ridden 
and superstitious Bengal. Human energies were liberated 
in every sphere of life—particularly in creative arts such as 
poetry, music and painting. 



FOLK SONGS 


If we consider the folk songs of Pakistan province-wise 
we shall see that Folk songs of the Punjab are indefinitely 
varied. Every class, every tribe, every form of occupation 
has its group of songs. The irrigator as he plunges his leathern 
bucket in the well repeats a particularly melodious refrain; 
canal clearers will sing Dohras or antiphones all night long; 
the hill coolie who carries your bag ten miles uphill for six 
pence, will, if encouraged, sing all the way; the boatmen have 
a very varied repertoire and the Pawindas have a grand collec¬ 
tion of melodious songs and antiphones, some stirring, some 
pathetic. 

There is a very large variety of Punjabi folk songs dealing 
with every aspect of rural life. There are nursery rhymes 
and lullabies and non-sense verses, ditties cf outdoor 
and indoor games, songs sung at festivals; songs for 
the ceremonies of birth, marriage and death, chorals of 
love between the male and the female; songs of affection bet¬ 
ween brother and sister, psalms of divine love, dance songs; 
songs of seasons, topical political songs and songs of daily 
labour of the spinning-wheel the mill-stone and the plough. 
Then there are versified riddles, agricultural and professional 
wisdom in verse; hagiolatrous poetry related to local saints 
like Sakhi Sarwar and Shah Madar; lascivious sex catches; 
songs for familiarising children with numbers, names of objects 
and relations, etc; verses, witty, satirical and parodying, and 
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songs relating to historical and mythological heroes and to 
popular romantic lovers. 

Pushto folk songs are a dependable record of the experi¬ 
ences of eight million human souls living in the North West 
Frontier Province. There among the barren rocks and green 
valleys live these virile people with their peculiar code of hono¬ 
ur called “PUSHTO”. 

And there around the camp-fires, on the furrowed fields 
and in the Hujras they sing of their bloody battles of their 
golden crops, of their unexcelled hospitality, of their unending 
blood-feuds, of their brave outlaws, of their weapons and of 
their love and sorrows and sufferings. 

With the exception of a few stray collections, which do 
not go far back, there is no authentic record of Pushto folk 
songs worth the name. Everything remains shrouded in the 
mist of the inexplorable past. However, modern researches 
have given us two notable names in this domain. They are 
Amir Keror Pehlavan and Abu Mohammad Hashim. Both 
of them lived more than a thousand years ago. Amir Keror 
Pehlavan was an epic ballader and Abu Hashim a moralist. 

In point of style and expression Pushto folk songs may be 
divided roughly into two periods. One, the period before 
Arabic and Persian influences; two, the period after Arabic 
and Persian influences. 

The themetic field of the Pushto folk song is as vast as 
life itself. In these songs a robust people have laid bare their 
bosoms as warriors, as lovers as practical men of the world 
and above all free and powerful human i cings. Their love of 
liberty and independence have been given expression in a num¬ 
ber of war ballads. In these songs Ahmad Shah Durrani 
is their hero against the Marhattas. Dilasa Khan against the 
Sikhs and Akbar Khan against the English. 

Sindhi folk songs are predominantly the pastoral songs 
characterised by their downright simplicity. From the point 
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of content the Sindhi folk songs fall into these categories: 

(a) songs of praise for acts of magnanimity, justice, and valour; 

(b) songs of ridicule for the lack of these virtues; (c) sorgs of 
love and romance (d) songs of artisans about their own trades; 
(e) songs of the women-folk; and (f) cradle and nursery songs. 

It seems that the folk songs in Sind, as probably everywhere 
else are a function of time, place and circumstances. At 
different times, at different places and under different circums¬ 
tances, the villagers in Sind have taken to different songs. 
With a change in times and circumstances the older songs slow¬ 
ly and unwittingly became obsolete and new ones came into 
vogue. Writing in 1851, Burton said that in Sind “each trade 
has its own Kasabnameh, or collection of doggerel rhymes, 
explaining the origin of the craft, the invention of its tools the 
patron saints, and other choice bits of useful knowledge, without 
which no workman would be respected by his fellows'". On 
my inquiries the aged ones among the villagers have testified 
that they faintly remember to have heard such craftsmen’s 
chorus at certain smith’s or carpenter’s shops, which have, 
since then, disappeared or dwindled due to the manufactured 
tools and articles imported from outside. Today, however, 
such craftsmen’s songs have become obsolete except for a very 
few varieties. 

Similarly, sorgs about events and personages have gone 
out of fashion. People of Sind in different periods have had 
popular songs about the changes in the course of the river 
Indus, the foundation of the famous capital city of Thatta, the 
generosity of Sakhi Sappadr—the prince of Lasbela, the bra¬ 
very of Doda and Bhoonger—the princes of the Soomra dynas¬ 
ty (11th to 14th century A.D.) and the faithfulness of their 
Abbro chief, the valour of Abdullah Khan, the ruler of Kalat 
(1715-1730 A.D.), the magnanimity and forbearance of Mir 
Bahram Talpur (18th century), the exploits of one Bullo of 
Badam and of Ganduba, the Baloch, the tribal feuds of Johid, 
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Burfat, Karmal', Chang and Jatt, the British conquest of Sind 
(1843 A.D.), the exploits of the Hurs in the nineties and the 
justice of one solitary English officer whose name the Sindhi 
villagers remember as “Tarwat” (?). The complete versions 
of these songs of the good old days are either lost or have sur¬ 
vived only in fragments. Only the story of the Soomra princes 
is still popular among the village-folk and is usually narrated 
by the professionals. It is interspersed with some mutilated 
verses which are sung as the story is being developed. 

Folk literature of East Pakistan opens a long vista which 
gives us a glimpse into the “unrecorded” way the people lived 
and thought since the Aryan settlement there. 

It is so old, so rich and full that even from such a vast 
distance of time, when we look back, we can see through it 
the different ages of our past in their correct perspectives. 

This folk literature which mostly consists of “emotional 
communications of their feelings”—originally unwritten and 
now partially written—was poor and handicapped during the 
dominance of the caste Hindu conservatism, improved but 
limited in scope under Buddhism, and was finally emanicpated 
under Islam. 

There was hardly any conceivable frontier of ideas or 
emotions which was not invaded and crossed by the poet in 
a common man since the middle of the 8th century. It was 
then that Islam started making a peaceful penetration into 
East Bengal and ever since the poetic power of the peasant, 
the boatman, the fisherman, and the lover, received an ever- 
increasing fillip. 

People’s poetry grew rich and richer. Catholicity of 
Islamic outlook caused what is known as the Rennaissance in 
Bengali literature in the 15th, 16th and J7th centuries. The 
pastoral poetry and songs with which the air of the rural 
East Pakistan is still resonant began, once in a remote antiquity, 
to grow in a mystical atmosphere of freedom and contentment. 
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It is the rural East Pakistan—which absorbed many out¬ 
landish changes—which preserved the pristine form of the 
Bengali music and established it as the heritage of East Bengal. 
Many literary and cultural changes will be absorved in them 
as they were in the past, but they will not affect their freshness 
and distinctiveness in the least. 

The boatman, the fisherman, the snake-charmer, the ele¬ 
phant-trapper, each has his own characteristic songs. The 
gypsies and mendicants have their rich store of melodies. 

The peasants have their agricultural lore, house-holders 
their worldly lore, and women the lorepeculiar to their sex, 
which is often full of poetic grace. Some of the poets and scho¬ 
lars like Jasimuddin and Mansuruddin who have been collect¬ 
ing folk songs, ballads, and folk tales describe each village in 
East Pakistan “a rich store of such treasures.'’ 

Songs and tales have through centuries been preserved by 
these villages. Songs are universally sung and tales told by 
villagers every evening when they are free from daily cares. 

These songs touch on every point of emotions—temporal 
and spiritual. One of the popular love songs reads something 
like this: 

“O Charmer, what fun! O Charmer, what fun! 

Name four black things and I will go with you.” 

“The crow is black, the cuckoo’s black, black is the phinga 

bird. 

But blacker than all, girl, is the hair of your head.” 

“O Charmer, what fun! O Charmer, what fun! 

Name four white things and I will go with you.” 

“The heron is white, clothes are white, white is the swan. 

But whiter than all, girl, is the conch bangle on your arm.” 

“O Charmer, what fun! O Charmer, what fun! 

Name four red things and I will go with you”. 

“Neem is bitter, ‘nisundhe’ is bitter, bitter is the colocynth, 

But bitterest of all, girl, is the house of a co-wife”. 
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“O Charmer, what fun! O Charmer, what fun! 

Name four cool things and I will go with you.” 

“Cool is water, cool is earth, cool is a mat made of reeds, 
But coolest of all, girl, is the coolness of your head.” 
Hundreds of songs known as “Bhatiali’ are composed by 
boatmen. The boatman sings as he rows his tiny boat: 
“Take back thine oar, O boatman, 

I can no longer ply it; 

All my life 1 have struggled 
To bear my boat upstream, 

But backwards it has gone; 

And now in my old age 
I find my efforts gone for naught. 

The prow of the boat is broken 
And the planks are falling away; 

It can no longer be kept from sinking.” 

The tune of the song is called “Bhatiali”. It is heard, like 
so many others, nearly everywhere in Sylhet, Mymensingh, 
Noakhali, Chittagong and Tippera. It is regarded a “Spiri¬ 
tual testament” of a typical boatman of East Pakistan. He 
has fought with his passions all his life trying to control them,, 
and bring the mind under discipline. 

But he could not. An now when life’s ebb-tide was about 
to set in, the despairing boatman could only call upon the 
Supreme Boatman to take the charge of the boat of his life, 
conscious as he was of his own incapacity to control it, at the 
last moment. 

This idea, deeply influenced by the Islamic conception of 
self-control, has filtered down to the poorest stratum of society; 
and illiterate villagers realise the deepest meaning of this truth. 

Besides, there are countless songs describing the transitori¬ 
ness of earthly life and the vanity of human wishes; and there 
is hardly a rustic in an East Pakistan village who does not sing 
to himself some favourite tune having for its burden the mut- 
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ability of wordly fortune, as after his ry day he lays down 
his tools to retire to rest. 

“Murshedi” and ‘Marfati’ songs are sung in most of the 
villages of Tippera, Noakhali and Mymensingh. The authors 
of these songs were illiterate villagers who drew their inspira¬ 
tion from the message of Sufi saints. 

These songs have the eternal relationship between Man, 
God, and the Universe as their theme and the complete dedica¬ 
tion to God as the means to the realisation of Truth as their 
sentiment. These songs grew and their number increased as 
a result of the activities of Muslim saints in the Province, 
particularly during the Muslim rule. 

The “Marfati” songs inspired the Vaishnava” lyrics, which 
had the mystic love of Radha and Krishna as its theme. Not 
long go, I heard a mendicant Muslim woman singing one of 
such songs: 

“Who says love is good? 

I loved that I might be happy, 

And I have been crying all my life. 

Since my birth have I feasted on beauty. 

Yet my eyes are insatiate. 

For ages have I pressed heart upon heart. 

Yet mine knows no peace. 

Love when you have learnt the meaning of love. 

Love is not a mere word.” 

For simplicity, sweetness and pathos these songs go straight 
to the heart. For five centuries people have wept over them 
and about a hundred years after the death of the greatest Vaish¬ 
nava poet, Chandidas, the Vaishnava saint, Chaitanya, incor¬ 
porated them into the literature of his sect. 

The poet’s audiences were composed of unsophisticated 
villagers who gathered round him in the evening after their 
clay’s work in the fields or followed him from fair to fair. 
The poet, who was himself an ideal lover, sang to them of his 
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love with candour, vigour and a directness of diction borne of 
the soil. 

The Vaishnavas had formed separate communities of their 
own and their poets, drawn without restriction from all castes 
and faiths, became the voices of the community as a whole, 
more or less obliterating their personalities. 

There were many of them including a number of Muslims 
and women. Among the eminent Muslim Vaishnava poets 
were Syed Miirtaza. Mirza Kangali, Faizullah, Nasir Mah¬ 
mud, Ali Raza, Fakir Habib, Shal Baig, Shaikh Fatan, Kamar 
Ali and Akbar Ali Shah. 

The love of man and woman in these songs symbolizes 
the love of the Soul and its Creator and it is portrayed in all 
its subtle moods. 

Inspired by the mystic vision of the Divine Lovers as 
mutual Creators of the Universe in their ecstatic dalliance, 
men and women, following the example of Chaitanya, left 
their homes and wandered over the country singing their way 
to Brindaban, the Eden of their dreams. 

Some settled in holy places as married couples v/ith the 
option to divorce at the will of either party. Some were roam¬ 
ing ascetics. Turning their backs on society, refusing patron¬ 
age, unmindful of the priests and careless of the caste elders, 
they sought their salvation in a mystic union with the Divine 
One whom they considered a lover. 

There is no humility or self-abasement in their songs; 
they do not beg favours of any Exalted Being. Their god is 
their playmate and as such their equal. They feel no compul¬ 
sion to beseech him for earthly blessings. More fervid, more 
devout songs are, perhaps, not to be found anywhere else in 
the sub-continent. 

Another popular branch of religious songs consists of 
Baul songs. The Bauls, or “Fools of God” are an esoteric 
sect drawn equally from Muslims and Hindus. They are 
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mostly illiterate men and women. Countless songs of the 
Muslim Baul poets like Lalan Shah, Elal Shah, Bhanu Shah, 
Bhela Shah, Tinu Fakir, Hasan Raja, Pagla Kanai, Shitalang 
Shah and Ibrahim Tasna are still widely current in East Bengal 
villages. 

They rely on their own conscience and innate spiritual 
insight to direct their course through the maze of this world. 
To them God is in man’s image. “In this man is that Man” 
sings the Baul: 

Listen, brother man, 

Man is the highest truth. 

None is higher than he. 

There appears to have been in this province a strong under¬ 
current of humanism from time immemorial. The “manush” 
or “man” of these mystics does not set himself up against the 
“Saint” of Lord. God is in man’s image. To them God and 
man are the eternal lovers who abide in the human body. 

What is the need of going to Benares or Mecca on pilgrim¬ 
age when in your own self is the temple or Kaaba of the Lord? 
In one of his plays Tagore portrays a blind Baul whose inner 
illumination makes of him a guide to the mysteries of life and 
death and every-lasting youth. 

A Muslim Baul, Sheikh Madan, sings: 

Temples and mosques conceal the way to Thee; 

O Lord, I hear Thy call and cannot come. 

Barring my path stand the Gurus and Mursheds. 

If that which cools the body plunged in it 

Sets the world on fire 

Tell me. Lord, where am I to take my stand? 

All striving for Unity dies in dissension; 

Many are the locks on Thy door— 

The Puran, the Koran, the Hindu and Muslim rosaries— 

Most vexing of all is the ascetic’s garb. 

Madan laments in sorrow 
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Baul poetry is full of gems such as: 

“Who is this goldsmith that has come to the Lotus pool? 

He tests the lotus with his touch-stone! O dear, O dear!” 

The suggestiveness and the simplicity of these lines are 
characteristic of the Bauls. 

Often a high Sufistic tone pervades the kavi songs. Arabic 
and Persian influences during the Muslim rule revolutionised 
the spirit of these songs. A philosophic tone was introduced. 
Besides, social and historical events were creatively related in 
these songs, sung by minstrels from door to door through cen¬ 
turies. They indicate the high spiritual plane from which the 
poets gave an interpretation of love: 

“In the shrine of your heart place Him from whom flows 
the fountain of all happiness, close your eyes and call Him 
dearest and offer your soul unto His feet. Then partings can¬ 
not come to cause you woe, nor the slanderous tongue pursue 
you.” 

The quiet Muslim of East Pakistan was never in his ele¬ 
ments in the city. His true home lay in the village; there under 
the canopy of the blue sky, on which the gay seasons of our 
tropical clime present in succession their ever-shifting array 
of scenes, the Muslim had found leisure for centuries to ponder 
over the deeper problems of life. 

Undisturbed he devoted himself to interpreting the texts 
of the Quran like some Epicurean god sitting over his nectar- 
careless* of mankind. 

A heavy-thick green carpet of Nature is spread over the 
whole province. Countless waterways, green fields, endless 
woods, folk music, poetry and history make East Bengal into 
one of the most attractive lands of the world. 

From these same Bengali homes sprang the logical system 
of modern Bengal. In these villages the poems of Daulat Qazi, 
Syed Alawal, Bharat Chandra and hundreds of rustic poets 
have for centuries cast the spell of their music and poetry upon 
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the people. 

In them the lofty principles of Islam have been taught by 
the Sufi saint-philosophers who realised that man was the crown 
of creation and that he was one with the universe, a flute through 
which might sound the whole music of God’s kingdom,—and 
that his greatest good lay in returning to the consciousness of 
his Oneness with the Supreme One. 

The home life of East Bengal villages has been best expres¬ 
sed in its songs. In these one may find out all one wants to 
know about the Muslims of East Bengal. These songs are as 
thoroughly Bengali as the ‘kunda’ and ‘java’ flowers of the soil. 

From the highest truths of Sufism down to the pettiest 
concerns of the daily life, every point that touches its aims, 
its ideas and its manner of life is embodied in these songs. 
Many of them have been composed by Muslim saints like 
Fakir Chand and Lalan Shah. 

Rama Prasada who was an adept in Yoga was another emi¬ 
nent composer. Those on ‘Dehatatta’, or the spiritual princi¬ 
ples governing the human body, are very much abstract for 
laymen. Their language is not difficult, but they offer points 
of perplexity because they illustrate an experience of which we 
know so little. 

Bengali Muslim songs may be grouped in two classes; 
The songs of the ‘Kaviwallas’ and Religious songs. 

The ‘kaviwallas’ were parties of minstrels who sang songs 
originally descriptive of incidents in the life of Krishna. Their 
party consisted of men and women who stood and sang in 
chorus. They were for this reason called ‘standing minstrels’. 

Cambhu Chandra, about the time of the battle of Plassey, 
began to organise professional bands of kaviwallas and a new 
element was introduced into their songs. A large number of 
these minstrels were Muslims. The chief singer of one party, 
as a sequel to his own songs, would begin to compose extem¬ 
pore verses attacking the leader of the opposite party who 
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would next occupy the stage. 

The latter would not be slow to make a retort at the end 
of his songs and the seething satire and gross vulgarity which 
came to characterise these fights of kaviwallas evoked a most 
animated interest from city audience. 

But this corrupting influence was, comparatively speaking, 
absent from the performances of village kaviwallas. The 
kaviwallas used the musical instrument called ‘madala’ to mark 
time in their songs. 

Raghu, a cobbler who lived in the 17th century, was the 
earliest kaviwalla. The low caste of this minstrel shows that 
the institution was based upon the amusement of the rustics. 
Gradually the higher classes began to take interest in it. But 
the chief audiences of the kaviwallas have always consisted 
mainly of illiterate rural people. 

These songs are heard no more in Bengal. The death- 
knell of this institution, once so popular, was sounded by the 
new Bengali drama influenced by European models. 

The songs of the kaviwallas gave pictures of the domestic 
life of Bengal with all its gentle lights and shades. The coy 
Bengali wife unable to speak out those sentiments of love with 
which her heart is filled, is truthfully portrayed in them. A 
popular song may, for example, be quoted. 

The song opens the door to a chamber into which outsiders 
have no access; where the coy wife whispers her tale of grief 
to her maid and confidant. It is no free speech of love; the 
sighs and tears with which she delivers her tale is in a voice 
scarcely audible. 

It is impossible to convey the wailing cadence of the tune 
of the song. The bashful woman is longing for a sight of her 
husband, yet she could not speak out at the time of farewell. 
Here is a true picture of the Bengali Muslim wife that we miss 
in the poems and novels of modern Bengal: 

“I could not tell him how I felt. My heart was filled with 
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sorrow. But it was hidden so deep! I tried to speak when he 
said good-bye, but shyness overwhelmed me and I said nothing. 
You see I am a woman, so how could I beg him not to leave 
me? Oh! Why was I made a woman? May I not be so 
again! 

“In the dawn of my youth and in the bloom of the spring 
he has left me! When he smiled and said ‘I am going’ I wept 
to see him smile,—smile at the moment of parting! My 
heart yearned after him; I felt a longing to clasp him and detain 
him, but shyness prevailed and seemed to say ‘But how can you 
touch’? I saw his face beaming with smiles. I covered my 
own to hide my flooding tears. How cruel he was—he seemed 
to feel no pain while paying farewell! Oh! he has left me, left 
me without a sight.’ 

Often a high Sufistic tone pervades the kavi songs. Arabic 
and Persian influences during the Muslim rule revolutionized 
the spirit of these songs. A philosophic tone was introduced. 
Besides, social and historical events were creatively related 
in these songs, sung by minstrels from door to door through 
centuries. 

Adventures of the heroes of Arabia and Persia were also 
occasionally sung by them. These songs contained a very 
large element of the admixture of Arabic and Persian words. 
The love of Radha and Krishna is one of the themes which for 
ages inspired the Bengali imagination. Some of the Muslim 
Minstrels who lived in the 16th century sang the following 
songs. They indicate the high spiritual plane from which the 
poets gave an interpretation of love: 

“Speak to me, O my friend, of love. I am sick at heart 
and weary of the world. I yearn for love. O speak of love 
divine which heals a weary heart and opens the eyes to Truth. 
Where may it be had? O tell me this! I am dying to visit its 
sacred shrine. 

“I have heard from those who know that you are an adept 
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in the secrets of this love. Be thou sincere and soothe my 
wounded heart. Weary of heart, I have come to you for this. 

“This earthly love, O maids, is no love. Of her who yields 
to earthly love, suffering is the destiny. 

“Forsaken by friends, slandered by the world, she is sub¬ 
jected to shame. Would you love, O maidens? Love so 
that both in this world end in the next you may have nothing 
but happiness! Love God the healer of all sore hearts. Why 
drink ye poison leaving nectar! Why expose yourselves to 
slander, which is worse than death? 

“In the shrine of your heart place Him from whom flows 
the fountain of all happiness. Close your eyes and call Him 
dearest and offer your soul unto His feet. Then partings 
cannot come to cause you woe, nor the slanderous tongue 
pursue you. 

There is again a number of songs which give us true por¬ 
traits of the tenderness of Bengali mothers. In those days 
there was seldom a Bengali mother who did not pass sleepless 
nights of longing for some girl-child of eight, sent to a stranger- 
family to play the part of a housewife under a veil. 

These little wives were not allowed to move about or talk 
except in whispers to others of their own age! We all know 
the silent agonies of the mother’s soul for her little widowed 
daughter living on a single meal a day, and observing fasts 
and vigils. This throbbing motherhood with its anxious eyes 
and fervent faith is called up to the mind’s eyes as we hear 
these old songs of the village bards. 

We find in them the deep spirituality which has always 
made Bengali women bear the ills of life in a contented 
spirit. We see, besides, their devotion to their husbands, and 
notice their skill in the culinary art and their hospitality in 
these songs. 

Above all, we have a glimpse of their irresistible piety 
proving them to be the true daughters of those who showed 
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marvellous fortitude and faith in times of difficulties. These 
songs represent the feelings of the village people of East Bengal, 
full of tender domestic sentiments, who have lived plain lives, 
but have aspired to scale the loftiest heights in religion. 

About five years ago, in the twilight on the river Gumit 
in Tippera, I saw a boatman rowing a small boat, and as he 
rowed he sang: 

“Take back thine oar, O boatman, I can no longer ply it. 
All my life I have struggled to take my boat upstream, but back¬ 
wards it has gone, and now in my old age I find my efforts 
gone for naught. The prow of the boat is broken, and the 
planks are falling away. It can no longer be kept from sinking.”' 

This means that he had fought with his passions all his 
life trying to control them, and bring the mind under discip¬ 
line; but he could not. And now when life’s ebb-tide wa^ 
setting in the despairing boatman could only call upon the 
Lord take charge of the boat of his life for him, conscious as 
he was of his own incapacity to control it, at the last moment. 

A large number of songs of similar sentiments are usually 
heard sung by the rustic folk in Sylhet, Mymensingh, Noakhali 
and Chittagong. 

This idea of self-control as the supreme good, is not con¬ 
fined in the country to the literate and higher classes. Through 
long years of the spread of Islamic philosophy, it has filtered 
down to the lowest stratum of society, and illiterate villagers 
realise the deepest meaning of this spiritual truth, no less than 
men of rank and learning. 

There are thousands of songs describing the transitoriness 
of life and the variety of human wishes; and there is hardly a 
rustic in an East Bengal village who does not sing to himself 
some favourite tune having for its burden the mutability of 
fortune, as, after his weary day of labour, he lays down his 
tools to retire to rest. Here is another song of the same tone: 

“Tell me who are you carried o" i. bamboo bier to the 
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funeral ground? Some of your fellows hold you on their 
shoulders, and while others fallow with faggots for the grave. 
Your little child is calling for his father. Why be so unkind 
that you have no word for him today. Did you not, with 
the sweat of your brow, earn gold mohurs wandering from 
Delhi to Lahore and thence to Dacca for the purpose. 

“You strove to heap up wealth. You would not spend 
for your own comfort even a pice. Tell me brother, how much 
of this hard-earned money are you carrying with you now?” 

These wailing songs are sung by the villagers in chorus. 
The melody is high-pitched and the air resounds with the 
chant. 

If life is a truth, death is no less so. If one realises this, 
and turns him back upon the sweets of life, saying that they 
are not worth caring for, since they are so transitory and 
because they are held in the same cup with poison, what can a 
materialistic civilisation offer to such a soul? 

The mind naturally turns from the horror of death to 
God. The soul that has the power to reveal in the permanent 
delights of truth realisation becomes the all engrossing matter 
of attention. Though confined in its temporary shed, it 
may free itself from its “fleshy vesture of decay” and through 
Sufistic meditation reach a state of permanent bliss. 

All the religious songs of the villages of East Bengal have 
this burden. There were many eminent authors of religious 
songs from amongst Muslims and Hindus. 

Before it is concluded a most popular song by Rama 
Prasad who was born in 1718 may be quoted: 

O Lord, for what offence have I been placed for this long term 
of life in this prison house of the world! 

I rise in the morning to work; O how hard do I work! 

O what delusion possesses me! 

And, O Lord, how perfect are the enticements with which 
you bind my soul to this vain world. 
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Bringing me to this world, unnumbered are the troubles you 
have crowded into my destiny. 

They burn me like fire day and night, 

I no longer wish for life, O Lord!” 

This Bengal still flourishes in villages particularly in East 
Bengal villages. 

In many countries there are organised groups (some 
having been established for many years) that are carrying on 
continuous research, study, and presentation of the folk music 
and dance in their countries; and also at the same time there 
are separate groups carrying on the same work with classical 
dance and music. These organisations sometimes work sepa¬ 
rately and sometimes jointly. 

There are groups or societies, and a very good example for 
explaining this point is the Philippines Folk Dance Society, 
which have been so well-organised that they send teams out 
into the field, to the various provinces, remote areas and vil¬ 
lages, and actually make complete and detailed studies in folk 
dance technique and collect also the music and instruments 
for use in stage presentation. The dancers and musicians in 
these groups have learned and can perform expertly and 
“authenticaly” their country’s native folk dances and music. 

The simple and practical advantages that these societies 
offer with these trained troupes are that it avoids importing 
large groups from remote areas for performances, that the 
dancers and musicians in well-organised groups are trained for 
stage presentation and can quickly adapt country folk dances 
for a performance on a small stage, for an international 
audience, and most important, they can present authentic 
dance and music as good, and in most cases much better, than 
the actual natives from villages and other provinces. 

When the Pakistan Arts Council invited the Philippines 
to take part in the ‘Tolk” dance festival in Dacca, an organised 
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and compact trained team capable of giving professional per¬ 
formances on stage, was immediatejly sent to Dacca. This 
team specializes only in folk-dancing and what the audience 
saw on the Gulistan stage was not only an excellent show of the 
various types of dances existing in the Philippines but also au¬ 
thentic and true representation. 

For another example of a small compact group capable of 
representing an entire country quite authentically we must 
mention here the fine troupe from West Pakistan—the songs 
and music presented by them represented the Punjab, the Sind, 
and various other provinces, and excellently in dialects spoken 
in those areas. They won the hearts of the audience at every 
performance by siniply acting natural on stage and making the 
listener feel the excitement and different moods of the folk¬ 
songs they may call themselves an amateur group but they per¬ 
formed as well as any organised professional troupe. 

It is recognised all over the world that folk-dance and 
music is easily understood and felt by the people, no matter 
what country, and people can appreciate easily the folk-music 
of other foreign countries with a natural and mutual feeling 
and it is here that the Philippine group was successful. The 
audience in general could actually feel the moods and life 
depicted by the group. 

That explains one of the reasons why the audience enjoyed 
the local Bengali orchestra with the dotara finger, cymbals, 
flutes and dholak in preference to the classical music presented 
by Ustad Alauddin, or the music of Ustad Ghulam Ali Khan. 

For a still further example of people in one country 
enjoying and appreciating the folk-music of another distant 
country, let us take the dhol-shehnai. 

.The identical reed flute (shehnai) and the drum (dhol) 
are found from Istanbul, Turkey, across the Arabic countries. 
North Africa, Iran, Afghanistan, Central Asia, Pakistan, 
Bharat, Chinese Turkistan, Burma, Indonesia, etc. 
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The two musicians playing these instruments are identical 
in the above-mentioned countries, the only difference being 
their costumes—otherwise, the way they stand or sit while 
playing music, the methods of playing the flute and drum are 
the same. You can take a person from one country and put 
him in the midst of a dance party in another distant country 
where the dhol and shehnai are playing their exciting and 
rhythmic melodies and immediately that person can feel the 
dance mood and appreciate the music and probably wish to 
take'part in the dancing, too. 

There have been criticisms by many who have been influ¬ 
enced probably, by listening to folk-music played on the musi¬ 
cal instruments manufactured in Western countries—the cri¬ 
ticisms expressing the fact that the folk-music from certain 
countries was ‘westernized’ and therefore not authentic. 

Western manufactured instruments are popular all over 
the world and in many instances can be adapted excellently 
for rendering folk-music without changing the feeling, authen¬ 
ticity, or a single note of the original music. In many cases 
these “western” instruments actually help in the modern 
development of folk-music because of the greater range in 
keys offered and the easy methods of playing. The accordion, 
like the harmonium, the violin and piano have been adopted 
by many countries for native folk-music, but by all means, the 
music itself has not become westernized. 

The popular and expert electric-guitarist Samar Das (of 
Dacca) presented local Bengali folk tunes and his treatment of 
the tunes was excellent and professional—it was authoritic 
and the audience enjoyed it immensely—because he performed 
on an instrument foreign to Bengal we cannot say the music 
was “westernized.” Actually Samar Das would be the 
better type of perfoimer to send as a representative to other 
countries to participate in international festivals and pre:ent 
Bengali folk music rather than untrained and unpolished musi- 
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cians from the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. As mentioned above, 
about the West Pakistan troupe, artists like Samar Das could 
represent, in folk-music the whole of East Pakistan because he 
would be capable of playing the various types of musics from 
each province. 

In most countries, to meet the demand and trend in 
musical taste of the public that wishes to keep up with a fast¬ 
changing world, with modernization, cultural development 
and technical knowledge in music and orchestration, orchestras 
have become larger, better organised for public presentation, 
and with the aid of western-type instruments actually play 
authentic and unchanged native folk-music better than it has 
even been played before. Examples: the fine symphony-like 
Arabic orchestras in Cairo, Egypt the excellent folk-music 
groups of the Istanbul and Ankara radio stations and music 
conservatories in Turkey. 

Also, at the present time, in many countries, there are 
active movements for the development, popularization, and 
presentation of folk-music and dance not only for national 
purposes but international as well. For a number of years 
there has been a well-organised folk-dance group known as 
the Washington Folk-Dance Society (Wash. D.C. USA) 
with annual international folk-festivals (with Pakistan repre¬ 
sented annually by students in the USA). The outstanding 
feature of this large organisation is that its members are of all 
nationalities and they have learned the typical country dances 
from almost every country and can present them quite 
authentically—you can see an Egyptian doing a Bavarian 
dance, a Scotsman doing a Greek dance, and an Indian or 
Pakistani student doing an American folk-dance etc. 



FOLK DANCE 


Bengal was described by the Chinese travellers, Fa Hien 
and Hiuen as “a land of dance and music.” The modes and 
rhythms of dance, as carved on rocks about three thousand 
years ago, still flourish in their pristine forms among the abori¬ 
ginal races in the hill tracts of East Pakistan. 

With the social evolution thes^ rhythms were refined, 
systematized and adapted. They form the basis of the folk 
dance in East Pakistan. 

East Pakistan folk-dances are undoubtedly the best and 
most cultured in comparison to those of other parts of the 
sub-continent. Until only about a few years ago, the educated 
classes of East Pakistan were under the belief that there were 
no indigenous dances worth the name, which East Pakistan 
contributed to the synthesis of Indian culture. But it has 
been found out that East Pakistan possesses innumerable kinds 
of folk-dances. 

When it was found that the women of upper classes used 
to perform folk^dances in the village of Nalia, in the Faridpur 
district, it came as a surprise to most of our educated persons 
who had hitherto taken no interest in the past of East Pakistan. 

The Brata (ritual) dance practised by women of respect¬ 
able Hindu families in the village of Rajghat in the Jessore 
district is known as “Ghat Olano” dance or the “Pot Placing” 
dance. 

Although performed in connection with a religious cere- 
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Many of the dances are undoubtedly of ritualistic ogirin. 
But to these have been added other dances which give simple 
and spontaneous expression to the joy of life. 

Some of them frankly profess to give mimetic representa¬ 
tion of scenes and incidents of village life and are richly impreg¬ 
nated with humour. The “Invocation”, “Salutation”. “Arua”, 
“Bayana” and “KaHcadar” dances belong to the ritualistic, 
type; whereas the ‘Jor’ dance (pair), ‘Kuchamora’ and ‘Pipre 
Mara’ (ant-killing dances belong) to the secular type. 

In small, primitive and isolated communities, the term 
‘folk’ takes in the entire group. It is when society becomes 
complex and social stratification has advanced considerably 
that folk culture becomes something distinct from the culture 
of the entire group. 

This is because the educated urban groups develop their 
own distinctive culture spear-heading the cultural evolution of 
the community as a whole no doubt, but also not always suc¬ 
ceeding in carrying the entire social group, especially the rural 
population, with them. 

Nevertheless, we cannot afford to forget that folk culture 
can claim the same parentage as the culture of the sophisticated 
classes. This is because folk art as well as classical art origi¬ 
nated in those rituals of group life observed in the infancy* of 
the race for protection from danger, wellbeing and prosperity. 
If Shiva and Parvati inspired Bharata Natyam, they have also 
inspired the Gauri Da ce of the Bhils. On the western border 
of Assam, a dance narrating the whole story of the worship 
of the Goddess Manasa is very popular. And the Krishna 
legend which made a vast contribution to folk literature 
through the enthusiasm of the Vaishnavites has inspired a 
great number of classical as well as folk dances. 

Once the separation began, classical art moved in the di¬ 
rection of increased refinement while folk art remained of the 
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earth, earthy. Adding grace to the rhythm of daily life, folk 
art come to punctuate all the significant movements of the 
peasant’s life. As rural life was sustained by agriculture, 
ritual dances propitiating the spirits of nature are the most 
popular in the folk tradition. But even here the classicism of 
the original heritage can be traced. Thus the ritual known 
as the Magh Mandal Vrata is a ceremony belonging to the 
solar cult and its antiquity can be understood from Vedic 
hymns like the following: 

Young Moon, dauther of Spring, has untied her tresses 
and the Sun goes seeking her through many lands. Spring’s 
daughter, the young Moon, has unfolded her silver robe and 
the Sun peeps into many houses seeking for her. The slender 
Moon, the lovely maiden begotten of spring, is wearing her 
silver anklets, the sight of which makes the Sun seek union 
with her in marriage. 

Vitality, simplicity and complete group participation are 
the great qualities of the folk tradition. Folk dances are more 
richly human and spontaneous in their expression than classical 
dances because they take in all the ritualistic, heroic and social 
impulses of the peasantry. Among the more famous ritual 
dances is the Brata from the Jessore district of Bengal. In 
recent years this dance was splendidly revived by the efforts 
of the late Sri G. S. Dhiitt. The Bratachari movement intro¬ 
duced in the schools has proved to be an effective form for 
developing community spirit through song and dance. 

In all expressions of the peasant’s life there is, of course, 
a modicum of monotony. Like the rhythmically returning 
reasons, like sowing and reaping, the life of the simple people 
in the villages does not reach out for sensationalism and for 
the strikingly unusual. Tradition and custom are good 
enough for them, and though in such a “festival” we see their 
dances rather compactly, and what may be described as a 
^‘large dose”, it must be remembered that way back in their 
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own village these dances are performed on those great occa¬ 
sions only, nature’s milestones, the harvest, the arrival of the 
rains, the birth, the marriage and the death of their own peo¬ 
ple. Once V e bear these facts in mind, the apparent repeti¬ 
tiveness will be seen rather as a recurrent rhythm, a firm root¬ 
ing in ancient radition. 

The great variety of these dances from widely separated 
areas is surprisingly united by the common bond of all folk 
dancing: the joy in rhythm, the pulse-beat of nature reflected 
in the beats of the drum, the cymbal and the clapper. The 
swaying of the body, the rhythmic stepping to the beat bring 
elation and joy into the lives of these people: and all these 
dances are characterized by this clearly observable love of 
rhythmic movement. 

Yet with all that, there is enormous variety in them. Some 
are slow, others are almost barbarously vigorous: in some 
dances the men and the women separately, in some cases in 
mixed ranks, embrace each other’s hips or join their hands in 
a chain, stepping in close formation; in others everything is 
in a vast whirl, each dancer footing it separately, and creating 
a pattern of an almost riotous assembly of happy crowd. Such 
a jolly crowd is evident in the vigorous and expansive group 
dances of Punjab, PEPSU and Himachal Pradesh, full of in¬ 
dividual invention, spontaneous leaps, outbursts of a strong 
and energetic northern people. Their joy at their own dances 
was infectious, and these items were among the most popular 
with the spectators. 

Characteristic of some of these dances is that the music 
and singing is often more important than bodily movements. 
The Ruf dance of the Kashmiris is such a ballad-like recita¬ 
tion, with very little variation in the steps, here as in quite 
a number of other dances, the sheer beauty of the dresses was 
the most captivating. 

Among the dances with a distinctly humorous vein may 
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be mentioned “Khudiram’s headache dance”, “Plum gather¬ 
ing dance”, “Bairagi calling dance” and “Tobacco-burning 
dance”. 

Dancing is mostly performed in a ring formation, the 
dancers moving slowly from left to right as the dance proceeds. 
There is a variety of movements from the waist upwards, 
particularly of the hands and arms but in most of the dances 
the step is a combination of slide and shuffle and the foot is 
not taken off the ground. 

The toes and the heels are joined together alternately in 
the process of slide and shuffle. In ‘Salutation’ dance, a half 
step forward is taken with each foot, while the forehead is 
simultaneously touched with the corresponding band and the 
other knee is slightly bent. 

The foot then returns to its original position and the 
movement is repeated with the other foot and the other hand. 
The movements are active and vigorous and the dancing is 
of a distinctly virile character. 

Among the women of the upper classes, the movements 
of the dances are, generally speaking of a gentle character, 
and except when the dancing is performed while going from 
one place to another as in the case of the procession for 
‘Gangabatarana’ or ‘Jalbhara’ which is a part of wedding 
festivities, or in the case of special dances such as the ‘Arati’ 
dance, the feet are hardly ever entirely taken off the ground 
but are moved with a simultaneous sliding movement from 
side to side. 

Although the movement of the feet is thus of a somewhat 
monotonous character, it lends a peculiar dignity and solem¬ 
nity to the dance. On the other hand, the movements from 
the waist upwards are of a much freer and more vigorous 
character, and an endless variety of beautiful movements is 
performed from the elbow onward and particularly with the 
wrists, the palms and the fingers of the hands. 
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Adult women of fairly advanced age as well as young 
girls take part in these dances which are performed quite 
openly in the courtyards' of the village homes within sight of 
all An atmosphere of religious solemnity and spiritual earn- 
nestness pervades these performances. 

The ‘Dhol’ (drum) is played by men of the lower classes, 
usually cobblers or ‘Domes’ to the accompaniment of these 
dances, although the dances are performed by women and this 
practice has continued even to the present day in rural areas. 

The ‘Dhuli’ (drum player) does not dance. Broadly 
speaking dances on the occasion of secular or semi-secular 
functions such as weddings, are performed to the accompani¬ 
ment of “Dhol” or “Madoi”, whereas those on the occasion 
of “Bratas’* or religious functions to that of “Dhak”, which 
is a larger form of drum than the “Dhol”. 

The Dhak, Dhol or Madoi, although played by men of 
the depressed classes, is held in high spiritual regard as typify¬ 
ing the spirit of divine rhythm—so much so that even to this 
day in some parts of East Pakistan even in Brahmin families, 
one of the ceremonial dances which forms part of the wedding 
festivals is the ‘Madoi Puja’ dance or the ‘Drum Worship’ 
dance, the drum held by the drummer being worshipped by 
the offering of flowers from a ‘Kula’ (winnowing tray) to the 
accompaniment of the dance. 

Raibeshe is performed by men and is found in Birbhum, 
Burdwan and Murshidabad, but it is only in the first mention¬ 
ed district that it can be found in its purest form. It is done 
by the Bauris, the Domes and other cognate castes of the 
Hindu community. 

The dancing is performed by a group of men to the 
accompaniment of ‘Dhol’ and ‘Kansi’ (small gong). The 
dancers wear brass anklets called ‘Nupurs’ on their right legs 
and are usually adults, though they occasionally include 
youths of tender age. 
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This dance is one of the manliest and most vigorous fol k- 
dances. The scheme of dancing is absolutely free from all 
traces of effeminacy and vulgarity. The dancing is punctuat¬ 
ed by occasional yells, and the whole atmosphere is one of 
warlike excitement. 

It is usually performed in a ring formation and the various 
gestures of the arms and hands indicate the drawing of bows, 
the hurling of spears, or brandishing of swords. At times the 
dancers with slightly bended knees, hop forward towards the 
centre alternately joining and extending the knees, imitating 
the gestures and movements of horsemen.* 

Sometimes the dance is performed in pairs, one man 
supporting another on his shoulder, the dancer on the ground 
performing the usual movements of the dance while the dancer 
on his shoulder also performs the same movements with his 
arms and hands in a standing posture. 

The dancing has, as its counterpart, a complete system of 
acrobatics which are remarkable for the agility, the daring 
valour and the artistic grace, with which they are executed. 

The Kathi dance and song are practised in Birbhum and 
Rajshahi by the so-called depressed sections of the Hindu 
society and mainly by the Bauris, An even number of men, 
usually adults, dance to the accompaniment of ‘Madol’, they 
stand in a circle, each carrying two short sticks—(Kathi) one 
in either hand. 

The men who play on the ‘MadoF remain outside the 
ring and sometimes in the centre. At the commencement 
the dancers sing in a chorus and each keeps on hitting his 
left hand stick with the right hand one at regular intervals and 
in perfect unison with one another. 

Then, as the dance begins, each dancer forms a pair with 
his right hand neighbour and strikes with his left hand stick 
the right hand stick of his partner on the right. Different 
pairs are then formed, those who form pairs with their right 
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hand neighbours form pairs with the left hand neighbours 
and strike the left hand stick of their partners with their right 
hand ones. 

The process is repeated and all the while the dancers keep 
moving along the ring in an anti-clock-wise direction. The 
whole system is in accordance with a simple but regular and 
symmetrical scheme; the steps are brisk and graceful and the 
body movements are very lively and in entire unison with the 
sound of the sticks which produces a pleasing rhythmic effect. 

The scheme includes many variations of which the most 
interesting is that in which a player falls fl t on the ground on 
his back as if wounded, and yet keeps on dancing round and 
round in that position striking his sticks against those of his 
neighbours who keep up the round progression of the ring. 

It was very likely a war dance and the sticks symbolise 
swords and shields. The folk-songs sung with this dance are 
simple ditties dealing with the simple joys and sorrows of 
the peasants and often strike a pathetic note. 

The ‘"Dhali’’ dance of Jessore and Khulna is another 
type of martial dance. It is performed with wooden swords 
and cane shield to the accompaniment of 'DhoF and ‘Kansi’. 
It is an extremely virile dance, the foot work as well as the 
movements of the arms being of a remarkably vigorous chara¬ 
cter. The dancing is performed in a round ring somewhat in 
the m'anner of the ‘Raibeshe\ but there are interludes of mock- 
fight with ‘Lathis’ as well as with wooden swords and cane 
shields. 

Folk art is an integrated unity. It consists not only of 
dancing but folk songs and folk painting as well. Alpana 
drawings are intimately associated with folk dance rituals 
in Bengal. Clay dolls representing legendary figures are also 
made during folk festivals. The arts of flower decoration, 
flag making, paper cut-outs and embroidery are also associated 
with folk festivals. 



When, during the national struggle, the artists of Bengal 
•sought to reflect patriotic fervour in their art, they chose the 
aristocratic art of the past, the art of the imperial Guptas, 
of the Moghal and Rajput Courts. But Jaimini Roy took 
over the vitality of folk painting and has created a most dis¬ 
tinctive modern idiom in Indian painting. Folk dance today 
awaits such a transformation. It is true that folk dancing as 
such has become very popular. But it has yet to be assimilat¬ 
ed in the tradition of modern dance forms. 

In one respect at least classical dancing can enrich itself 
greatly by accepting influences from the folk tradition. The 
classical tradition has been hier-archical, individualistic. It 
builds up the virtuoso. This is inevitable because skill in the 
classical tradition can be achieved only after a number of years, 
so that the skilled artists stands apart. In recitals of the tra¬ 
ditional type this creates no difficulties. But each age has to 
evolve its own forms if an art tradition is to continue to be 
alive. It is when the classical styles are handled for the pur¬ 
pose of ballet sequences reflecting contemporary life and prob¬ 
lems that the defect begins to show up. The chief artiste has 
all the talents to meet the demands of the situation. But the 
dancers in the group are not so flexible. Choreography also 
suffers thereby. Too often, in these modern creations, we see 
that after an introductory sequence, the chief dancer domi¬ 
nates the stage while his associates merely standby, immo¬ 
bile, frozen, static. There is no attempt to weave a harmony of 
movements which will take in the entire group. This sort of 
defect can never occur in the folk tradition, because folk dance 
is the expression of group life and it automatically implies 
participation by the entire group. 

Community song and dance can be a great force for 
achieving social cohesion. This is being done with splendid 
success in the People’s Republic of China. In the Summer 
Palace of Peking, during holidays it is usual to see huge open 
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air dances of the various peoples of China. Culture Squads 
of trained young dancers are invariably present to give a tip 
or two to the casual visitor who wants to join in. Similar 
experiments should prove very fruitful in India also. 

The dances were very definitely taboo. Was not the 
dance an affair of the body? Bound by the echoes of the fat 
voice of the Victorian Englishman, our upper classes were 
terrified of the beauty of the human body and its movements. 

The reason can be understood quite well, now, by us. Our 
fathers and grandfathers were sacrifice to history. Like our 
common people, they too were martyrs to foreign rule and to 
the self-alienation which foreign influence brought about. 
Even the nationalism that grew out of it in reaction could not 
undo the fact that they were aliens in their own country, cut 
off from the majority of the people of their backward country. 

Even now, there are persons who cannot quite make up 
their minds about the culture of our still backward people, 
backward in the simple sense that they do not enjoy the bare 
amenities of life which the well-to-do enjoy in our cities. 

It is true, however, that the number is increasing of people 
who pay some attention to their country’s culture. Drawing 
rooms now have examples of our folk art, textile or clay or 
wooden. 

It will take some time, perhaps, for good taste to grow. 
And our folk-art can contribute to that, with its innate sense 
of form, of design, of pattern. It is true that this sense of form 
or design has grown out of the functional work of generations 
of men and women in the midst of their integral community life 
with its total pattern. This was possible because the impact 
of British rule could not completely wreck the life of our 
villages and the cultre and the arts of the village folk. 

It may be argued that nothing can prevent the march of 
industrial development and the old pattern of community life 
cannot be protected from inevitable change. But the culture 
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which is not yet dead can save us from a lot of waste, and can 
help us towards the new pattern. The old habits will then 
become conscious choice, and the new life will be enriched by 
the art and culture of our people. The split may be healed at 
minimum cost. 

That is why our folk art is so important to us. This 
cannot be the attitude of a patron or a collector or a superior 
anthropologist. The sense of identification with our people, 
with their folk art, is the only way to make ourselves complete, 
to liberate us into a free and new life. We need not plan pro¬ 
tection for our tribes or our backward village people. They 
do not want or need to be protected from the advantages that 
we ourselves enjoy. We have no moral right to force them to 
live as museum pieces for our delectation. 

So, even that most static of all forms of labelled art, folk 
art, is changing. The social climate of our folk art is affected 
by the changing world just as our city life is affected. One of 
the immediate and obvious effects of this breakdown is natu¬ 
rally the decay in quality, due partly, at least, to the decay of 
the life of the craftsman and partly due to the consequent 
fact that folk culture is slowly losing its social and artistic 
function, that is, its craft quality. It has now prospects of 
utility mainly as a commercial and State-sponsored art as 
luxury fancy goods. 

In our reconstruction of life and culture, our folk art can 
thus help us in a major way. It can help us with its beauty of 
design and form, as it tried and still tries to tackle the needs of 
human life, the moment of play as well as the moment of 
fulfilling the demand of a social occasion. It can teach us how 
beauty helps work to be better and easier. 

The question may be raised whether folk art which is losing 
its social function can continue to have its original vitality. 
We have seen how articles of folk art show a marked deterio¬ 
ration in taste and technical mastery, year by year. How can 
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craft flourish when the myth where its roots are fed is in a state 
of collapse? But the remedy lies elsewhere. And it is point¬ 
less to blame merely the new class of patrons of that art. 
Artiness, to be sure, is to be condemned. But, if in the mean¬ 
time, the potter or the carpenter or the weaver can get a little 
more money, it is still all the better for him. What is more, 
even the arty habit of buying the wares of our handicrafts¬ 
man does a lot of good to the patrons themselves. It helps the 
development of their taste and the taste of their children. 

One should also consider the urge of new life which may 
revitalize a craftsman’s head and his hand. I have in mind the 
typical instance of a village craftsman a refugee, who has the 
restless spirit of a real artist and who has been making urgently 
beautiful dolls. They follow the conventional form, but at 
the same time reveal a living mind working powerfully within 
the conventions it has willingly accepted. It is not merely that 
he has artificially put what is called a new content in the plates. 
The integrity of his urge can be seen in the quality of his fresh 
technical interest. 

One can murmur that it is all very well with these things 
which have lost their original function, but can be used for a 
new purpose—^as playthings for our children or decoration— 
but what can we do with a thing as remote from us as, let us 
say, the folk dance? 

It is true that the folk dance depends more on the social 
occasion, on its social function than does a doll or a toycart or 
a sari or a bedcover, and most of us cannot participate in the 
ceremonial or official aspect of the folk dance. But we can 
enjoy the beauty of the spectacle, if we care to take the trouble 
to go into the country. And we can learn from it. The dance 
is being recognized now as a primary art form. Modern 
education includes the technique of the training of the body in 
rhythm. And the various folk dances of this great country 
should be made common knowledge to all of us, so that choice 
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according to our various needs and local limitations may 
be free. There is also the major consideration of the various 
ways of achieving beauty. Why should not we all be given the 
opportunity of looking at the various beautiful techniques in 
which the human body can move and express the human mind. 

But even the folk dancers cannot be put into a museum. 
I, for one, do not get upset when I see the men and women of 
some tribe wearing shirts and blouses or undergarments when 
they dance. No doubt, some of the charm of the body in dance 
is lost. But how can we ask them to be proud of their bare 
bodies, when we cannot expose ourselves? The same wind 
blows over the village and the city. I can even imagine all our 
villages bright with electricity and modern sanitation and the 
people prosperous and happy, dancing and singing. Perhaps 
the dances too will suffer a change. But beauty will be there 
and the great urge of joy and life which makes them dance and 
sing now, will be less cramped than now. I have seen the un¬ 
tiring joy of these people in dancing and I have felt the undying 
strength of our simple folk and their culture. 

The intelligentsia can yet be liberated by this renaissance 
of our people’s culture. 

The International Festival of Dance and Music, organized 
by the Pakistan Arts Council, in which a number of South-East 
Asian countries participated, recently in Dacca, presented a 
representative selection of Bengal folk dances and folk music. 
Nearly every district of the province took part. Bengal has a 
variety of martial dances like the Raibeshe danced by the men 
of Birbhum, the Nongkrem of the Khasi hills, and the Murungs 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts—danced by the men armed with 
swords. There is an equally rich variety in what may be 
called social dances which celebrate seasonal festivals and 
weddings. Among the most beautiful of these is the SantHal 
dances which are really courtship dances. On full moon 
nights, under big banyan trees, boys and girls, the latter deco- 
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rated with flowers, meet in these dances the girls away to and 
from to the music bending and rising. They advance and 
retire, but never actually mix with the youngmen. There are 
also comic sequences in the Bengali folk tradition like the 
Bhanr Nautch or Buffon’s dance. This seems to be dying out 
today. 

The North Bengal “Nat Puja” type dance has some kin¬ 
ship with the Manipuri court dances, yet this was a more force¬ 
ful, more genuinely folkish type, probably preserving earlier 
forms more than the more courtly variety. The Zemi Naga 
dancers, in delightful barbaric splendour, all in red, black and 
white, with a great deal of bare bodies of magnificent build, 
would easily lead a modern audience back to an age of wild 
tribal life; and there was something of the same untouched 
antique element in the dance given by the troupe representing 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, all in red and white, carrying fea¬ 
thers, large and impressive flags, and dancing with splendid 
vigour to the tune of large kettle-drums. 

The dances from Bogra was a spectacle for the eye. It is 
a sort of a warlike dance, in which sticks and batons are wielded 
skilfully; but from Rajshahi came what was, perhaps, a most 
wonderful dance by the aborigines. The protagonist men wear 
bison horn head-dresses with a fringe of shells over their faces; 
and the women and men, dancing closely linked together and 
bending down, created a magic image of animal life; it was as 
if their feet, stepping closely together, formed some strange 
beast. The bright colours of their dresses, the gigantic horns, 
the feathers and the great khol drums—all contribute to an 
enchanting spectacle. 

The Manipuri dance, which is popular in East Bengal, 
again struck this spectator as not only genuine, but probably 
pre-Hindu in character. Far more lively than the Manipuri 
court dances, this dance was performed to a hauntingly lovely 
tune; the dress of the girls consisted of homespun sarongs, a 
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white sash and a black blouse, and all wore their hair let down. 
Even more fascinating was the item given by the girls from 
Pabna; a reel done by these slender young ladies in yellow 
sarongs and blue, and white garlands round their necks. Their 
song was of the leader-and-response type. 

In the dance from Dinajpur, the men and women dance in 
a circle, with small leaps, that grow longer and more vigorous 
as the dance proceeds. 

The dance from Khulna made one aware of the deep 
reflection left by the Western sophistication on folk items. It 
was full of life with vigorous leaps; the troupe’s fancy poles 
and gorgeous dresses reminded one the times of chivalry. The 
dance from Pabna is a clever variety of the maypole dance, 
and the costumes were attractive. 

Taking an over all picture, it appeared that the Chinese 
Mongolian element prevailed in some of the features of some 
of the folk dances. The troupe from Sylhet was picturesquely 
dressed. It was a pleasant circle dance with genuine folk 
music and movements, though it seems that the dresses we:e 
concocted for the occasion. Strange was another type with 
men in abbreviated shorts and batons of varying sizes, a 
vigorous and shapely dance. Finally, a truly primitive dance 
from the Lusai Hills, with a super-simple choreography in 
which the women join arms and bend down to make a few 
steps to the accompaniment of the barrel drum. Enough will 
be said about the Murungs dance if it is mentioned that ti is 
a riot of powerful rhythm, bringing the whole magic power of 
the jungle, with all its irresistible vigour, to the stage. 

The whole show had an enchanting effect on the audience 
as the performance by the artists directed, the typical local 
character of their respective zones. The dances had distinctive 
features of their individual locales. 

And when all is said, it must not be forgotten that the 
feast for the eye was at least as great as for the ear. The 
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wealth of colour, the variety of design, the fantastic costumes, 
whirling on the stage, number after number, would make a 
costume designer feel that he had wasted his life. He should 
have come to take lessons from the kaleidoscopic variety of 
Bengalees’ dresses. 



BALLADS 


When the harvest is done and the moonlight is but the 
glittering edge of a cloud high above the trees—when the winds 
fall low and sails of the cargo-boat flap idly in mid-stream 
—^when the chill of winter comes with its memories of early 
spring and the villagers celebrate the autumn with community 
song and dance—everywhere there is leisure the East Pakistani 
villagers, men and women, old and young, gather about to 
listen to ballads being sung. Some of the ballads are composed 
by the singer himself. Some the singer remembers having 
been composed by his father, some were handed down to 
him by his father’s father. Ballads, part of the rich heritage 
of Muslim Bengali literature, are known to have been popular 
in Bengali’s villages since the days of Lord Budha and most 
are well preserved. Recording the ballad in memory, rarely 
in writing, one generation passed on the heritage to the next 
with great care and devotion. To the illiterate Muslim villager 
then, is due much credit for having preserved an invaluable 
literary treasure. The Muslims were “not only patrons and 
authors but also preservers of ballads”, writes D. C. Sen, well- 
known critic, and he adds elsewhere, “without the help of 
Muslims and their active appreciation the bulk of this old 
Bengali literature would have been lost and forgotten”. 

Students of Bengali literature have collected many of the 
ballads and some may soon be published by Dacca University. 
Poet Jasimuddin had devoted years to the task, just as Prof.. 
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Mansooruddin and Maulvi Abdul Karim had done earlier. 
The collections make fascinating reading. Contributors are 
peasants, boatmen, fakirs, village-headmen and their like— 
all innocent of literary values, yet all authors of great and noble 
poetry. Their stories originate in the incidents that disturb 
the normal placidity of village life—the chase, the fight, the 
love affair become the fabric of a ballad story into which with 
deft touches the author embrioders the silver thread of emotions 
and motives. 

The bare skeleton of some of the ballads shows the vast 
range of the ballad singer. One story tells of a gipsy boy who 
turned Bobin Hood to rob the rich and feed the poor, another 
of the pathetic love story of a boy and a girl who lived on either 
side of a river. There is one about a merchant who loses his 
all in a cyclone, another about a poverty stricken widow who 
waited anxiously for her son who went to seek a job in a near 
by town, only to learn of his mortal accident. 

Analysed the song-stories show that all possible facets 
of simple village living, love and joy, fear and hope, sorrow and 
delight—the whole gamut of emotions from the delicate to the 
intense, is captured with masterly ability in a language, which 
Wordsworth would have envied. It is close, very close, to 
the spoken word and beautiful in its simplicity. The imagery 
is drawn from locale and though there are occasions when the 
author’s poetic furore gets the better of him and he wanders^ 
into fanciful phrases and hyperbole, generally speaking both 
imagery and diction are closet o the conditions of actual 
living. 

It is in the music of the song-story that the East Pakistani 
villager shows the best of his talent. Music, it may be sard: 
is in the blood and bones of the East Pakistani villager and he 
incorporates it not only into literary effort but into the phrases 
of his daily speech. It is not surprising therefore to find that a 
single ballad story captures in its words the melody and the 
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rhythm of varied tunes. On occasion the ballad is delicately 
melancholy, at times it is proud as a war song and at others 
quick with the rhythm of a dance. 

The story is usually related from an objective angle. 
Subjective touches, however, often give to the poem a peculiar 
personal charm. These observations are often significantly 
prominent as when the ballad singer propounds the moral of 
the story or tells of his personal reactions to the experience, 
or event narrated. As would be expected the obviously sub¬ 
jective intermezzi are mor;; pronounced in the stories told by 
fakirs or the elders of the village. They are like the comments 
by the chorus in the classic Greek drama. 

To take an example, there is a ballad telling of how a far¬ 
mer, once fought a tiger to save his cow and lost his life. After 
the breath-taking description of the various incidents of the 
fight the tempo of the ballad slows down, as with the ingrained 
wisdom of the East, the author or singer moralises in measured 
tones on the futility of staking God-given life against wordly 
possessions. 

All ballads are in rhymed couplets with multivaried tonal 
and rhythm values and most take three or four hours to com¬ 
plete. It is not necessary, however for the singer to tell the 
entire story on each occasion, for most frequently the audience 
is fully aware of the plot, the tragic weaknesses of the charac¬ 
ters and the tricks played by Nature. So the singer usually 
begins to recite from any part he likes best while the audience 
nods happily as it recognises the story. No small part is 
played by the listeners; they sturggle earnestly with the hero 
fighting evil, they sympathise with the heroine (the women 
sometimes wail aloud) laugh at the comical character and quiet¬ 
ly hiss the villain. Incidents are received by all present with 
intense emotions, and it is almost as if a vivid drama was being 
staged though there is only the musical voice of the ballad singer 
to narrate the tale. On occasion, however, the entire ballad 
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is told. The singer is at times accompanied by drums to add 
excitement to the story, sometimes he uses the clap of cymbals, 
to stress his meaning. There may even be a chorus to repeat 
the phrases he uses, as a heavy background monotone. Lis¬ 
tening to a folk ballad in its proper rural stage setting is an 
experience rentembered. 

Writing of the ballad W. W. Allen of Colombia University 
said, “In the East Bengal ballads I found instinct for original 
thinking, countless instances of individual freedom and a high 
value attached to deed in construct to passiveness”. Roman 
Rolland, after having read a translation of an East Bengal 
ballad entitled “Diwan-e-Madina” which tells the story of a 
devoted wife unjustly divorced, said “I was especially delighted 
with the touching story of Madina which, although only two 
centuries old, has an antique beauty”. 

It would be imagined that such a simple pastime as the 
singing of a story in a village group would be unhindered by 
political events or narrow communal views; the history of the 
ballad, however, has a different story to tell. When the Brah¬ 
min succeded the tolerant Buddhist the ballad suffered a severe 
set back. Intolerant of the use of any language which was 
not basically Sanskrit the ruling classes scorned the ballad as 
vulgar. It was not till the advent of Islam that the ballad form 
was gradually revived. The Muslim was happy in listerning 
to the quaint stories of the land he had come to and encourag¬ 
ed with generous patronage all talent. It was possibly due to 
the quiet influence of the rulers and philosopher-saints that a 
great number of Persian and Arabic words crept intot he 
ballad form. 

The growth of this form of folk literature continued till 
a little after the Battle of Plassey in 1757 when due to a conse- 
rative zeal the Muslim allowed himself to be pushed out of all 
influence by the less particular. A new Sanskritised language 
was fostered and because the ballad was a Muslim contribution 
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it went neglected by the literature for almost a hundred years. 

With the slow resitution of Muslim society’s economic 
status, the ballad stole its way back to popularity in the villages. 
However, the part played by Nazrul Islam and Jasimuddin 
should not be overlooked. Between the two of them they 
helped prove the ability of the Muslim in art, and re-established 
the dignity of Muslim literature of the province. 

Such in brief is the history of the ballad in East Bengal. 
The contribution of the ballad to other forms of literary work 
is, however, a much longer story and careful research may well 
make it longer. For like the legends of the gods of Greece or 
Plutarch’s “Lives” or the Decamerone the stories of the bal¬ 
lads have, unassumingly, inspired poet, novelist, short-story 
writer, playwright and even the painter. There is about the 
East Bengal ballad that glint of the geunine metal which gets 
the heart and mind eagerly excited. 

“I have before my eyes a kind of mirage of the perfection 
of verse drama which would be a design of human action and 
of words such as to present at once the two aspects of dramatic 
and of musical order,” writes T. S. Eliot. It is our contention 
that this perfection has been attained in the East Bengal ballad. 

The ballad, extracts from which are given below was 
collected from an illiterate peasant of Chittagong—called 
Sikandar who sang it for eight hours one night. A drummer 
sat behind him and a few singers acted as chorus. The ballad 
shows now Mansoor, the shroud stealer, was saved by love. 
Much of the original beauty and charm of its poetry have been 
lost in the translation. The inroductory verses tell of Man- 
soor’s parentage. 

Mansoor was not altogether without some noble instincts. 
“If he had inherited the wicked elements of one who had father¬ 
ed him,—the terrible physical features of Ludhagzi—there 
certainly ran in his veins the blood of a virtuous maiden”. 

Like the cub of a ferocious leopard, the boy Mansoor 
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began to grow. The whole jungle tract of the east he roved 
about like a young vagabond that he was. A torn rag he wore 
“round his waist and his body smelt of a buffalo”. All day long 
he was seen to chew something and he looked like a cow rumi¬ 
nating. When anybody saw him on the top of some tree, he 
was sure to mistake the lad for a monkey owing to his big 
jumps and dark colour. Free from restraints, Mansoor’s 
carreer became wilde * day by day. He had no home, no pro¬ 
vision and none to call him his own. On the east of his native 
village lay some high peaks which abounded with bamboo- 
groves, fine canes called the ‘fallac’, and the species of straw 
named ‘Ulu*. In this forest, Mansoor wandered about day 
and night. The people of the locality considered him more a 
tiger or a buffalo than a man. His parents were dead and the 
father had not left him even a hut to live in. The jungle was 
his home, and he soon eked out a living—one natural for such 
a wild youth—by dacoity. He felt no compunction when he 
murdered a man in cold blood. He often dug out the graves 
of the dead and stealing the shrouds sold them in the market. 
His eyes blazed like two suns and his voice roared like summer- 
clouds. Lavishly did he distribute the stolen riches amongst 
his comrades. His fame spread far and wide. People took 
him for a devil and held him indread. Some said Mansoor 
was fond of eating human flesh, especially that of corpses. 
Others said that no demon possessed the physical strength 
that he did. His party became large—recruited from the vast 
tracts of the country at the foot of the eastern hills. So greatly 
was he dreaded that young children crying and fretting, were 
silenced at once if they heard the name of Mansoor, the shroud- 
stealer. 

One night when the moonbeams looked like handfuls 
of white buds of the bela flower thrown by someone from far 
above the earth, a palanquin carrying a newly-wed bride passed 
by a hillside. The bearers crossed the fordable stream of 
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Kurmai and then approached the grove of screwplants. Sud¬ 
denly like a tiger coming upon a flock of cattle did Mansoor 
jump upon the palanquin and snatch off the necklace from the 
bride’s breast. He took away also her nose-ornament, the 
‘nath’, and golden ear-ring. After sometime when Azim her 
husband affectionately touched her nose and ears, caressing 
her with all tenderness, the shy bride became overwhelmed with 
shame and hid her face into her husband’s breast. Azim said, 
“Where are your ear-rings and nose-ornaments?” She smiled 
with tears in her eyes and said, “On the day of my marriage a 
black leopard attacked me and seized the ornaments, and 
fled to the eastern hills”. 

After a couple of months, Azim resolved to go abroad for 
trade. He glanced at the face of his wife again and again. 
He bade her adieu with these words.—Life of my life art thou; 
I crave permission to go and stay abroad not more than three 
months. On the expiry of that time, I will meet thee once 
more, my love.” Like a pigeon with broken wings Ayerabibi 
writhed in agony at parting with her lor<L 

Azim started on his trading mission. As he proceeded 
towards the ghat, a fly buzzed near his eye. Someone sneezed 
as he stepped out of his room. A snake was observed to pass 
from the right to the left. He saw more ill omens; “in the 
path lay a cow with horns broken, and a little child of a 
milkman was seen to break his pitcher of curd. A fisherman 
was crying over his net which had got entangled with a wooden 
pole in the river”. 

The robber Mansoor was all along in the quest of Ayera¬ 
bibi, and availing himself of the present opportunity, he paid 
a visit to the village of Chintapur. He came to the house of 
an old woman and pleased her by calling her ‘aunt’. “I am a 
Fakir,” he said, “I want to stay with you for some time”. 
But his real object was to seize the prize that he had once let 
go,—the Lady Ayera, wife of Azim. 
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Ayerabibi had just finished her cooking, and was bathing 
in the ghat. She had put on a bodice of satin of dazzling 
colour. He observed this from some distance and his heart 
leaped up. She washed her fair limbs and plunged her head 
‘for a moment in the river. The lover, seated under a hizal 
tree, was watching her movement with close attention, “O, 
what a sight have I seen! 1 am fascinated. My mind is spell¬ 
bound, if I can ever meet her and win her love, it will be the 
crowning success of my life.” 

Her mind was engrossed in the thoughts of her husband. 
The three months that he had fixed were over. She was feel¬ 
ing the agony of separation. In the cornfields, far into the 
heart of the forest, there wandered tigers, buffaloes and other 
ferocious beasts. She became deeply concerned, as she thought 
of her husband’s adventure. She indulged in all kinds of 
tears, and when her grief was great she sang a baramasi song. 
“Youth has just dawned on me and you, my love, cannot feel 
the longings of a woman’s heart. The flowers have bloomed 
in our garden and the fragrance has spread far, and these cause 
me nothing but pain as you are away. Were I a flower, my 
love, and you my bee, how happy would have been our union. 
If you were here by my side now, I would have offered you a 
sweet betel and surrendered my youth absolutely to you and 
both of us would have been so happy. If ever you come back 
again, I will make a rope of my flowing tresses and bind your 
feet tenderly with them so that you would not be able to leave 
me again”. 

Later she fell asleep and her breath sounded like a furnace 
mildly heated by the blacksmith. Outside all was dark. At 
this hour did the robber Mansoor with a spade in his hand 
make a hole into her house and enter it. In the room, he 
lighted a candle and on the couch he saw the beautiful damsel 
looking like a fairy. Her hair and clothes were all loose. 
For a few moments Mansoor kept staring at her without being 
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able to move his eyes from that picture of the sleeping woman. 
Then did the wicked man take the candle close to her face and 
^he awoke with a start, trembling. It was as if a spark of fire 
had fallen. Mansoor said, “Hear me, O, lady. I have turned 
a fakir, giving up all wordly pleasures for your sake. If my* 
life is the firmament, you are like the full moon in it. Yield 
to me your youth, noble lady, and satisfy my great hunger for 
love”. She cried out in great rage, and loudly called her neigh¬ 
bours. The robber had lost all his sense in the madness of his 
passioni He stood still like a statue, gazing at her with his 
thirsty eyes, unconscious of everything else. Men and women 
with and without arms came flocking to the spot. They caught 
hold of Mansoor and had him bound. The last thing they did 
was to bind his neck with a rope and pull him through the 
rough hilly path like a beast. Thus they brought him into a 
deep forest, but the victim pretended to be dead man and did 
not show the least sign of life. He lay inert and there was no 
breath in his nostrils. People, assembled there, hanged him 
by a rope on a tree. When all the people had dispersed, Man¬ 
soor opened his eyes, and looking on all sides he perceived 
that there was none near him. Then did he slowly take off the 
rope from his neck and climb down the tree. 

Sometime passed and Ayerabibi had a most unhappy time. 
She fell a victim to continuous fever. Her youthful charms and 
her lovely face lost all their attraction. She was confined to 
bed, and when she attempted to sit for a while she sank down, 
all exhausted. Her sorrows she could not unfold to any one, 
nor could she hear them. She died after a few days. 

The notorious rogue—the stealer of shrouds—suddenly 
appeared at the graveyard. He had a pick-axe and a spade in 
his hands to dig open the grave. He had received a sound 
beating the other day and the pain of his chest had not yet 
abated. Yet so great was his attachment for the girl that he 
could not stay away. When the grave was dug, he was sur- 
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prised to see the dead woman sleeping like a fairy. He stood 
and gazed at her for some time. It was quite an act of Provi¬ 
dence, mysterious and inexplicable: the dead body moved all 
of a sudden and showed signs of life. He, relentlessly dragged 
her by her shroud but suddenly he was seized with lockjaw. 
Like a bee hovering over a flower, still attracted by the woman, 
he began to walk round and round; and blood came out from 
his mcuth in an endless stream, losing consciousness he fell 
rolling on the ground. A stupor seized his body and his eyes 
closed. In this strange sleep the dacoit dreamed a strange 
dream. It seemed to him that Ayerabibi left her grave and 
camp near him. She streched her hand out by way of bless¬ 
ing and said, “Oh Mansoor, think of the life that is coming: 
the pain of your heart will be removed. From today leave your 
wicked profession, say your usual prayers to God, the namaz, 
and observe fast as our religion bids us do”. 

In his dream, he unconsciously c4^ped his hands and 
pleaded, “How can I make provision for myself and my family, 
if I do not follow the vocation by which I have been earning 
my living all my life? If I die, who will say the namaz? What 
other profession can I adopt leaving the one in which I now 
trade?” 

Ayerabibi seemed to say in reply, “One day will you be 
put to great trouble and then you will perceive the truth of 
what I have said. One day will repentance come to you, be 
sure. You may go on with your wicked trade. I do not ask 
you to give it up. But promise me that you will say the namaz 
five times a day without fail. No one is yours in the world. 
This world is untrue, people are mad after trinkets, but the 
only thing that is true is cared for by none. With the burden 
of the evil of a lifetime on your head you will have to walk 
your way to Hell. If it is impossible for you to leave your 
wicked profession, you must say your namaz five times a day”. 

Even in his sleep he nodded his head in assent and said, 
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“I promise to you, noble lady, that five times a day I will say 
my prayers without fail”. 

He became altogether a changed man. He scarcely 
spoke and always remained plunged in deep thought. Silently 
did the dacoit go to the neighbouring mosque and say his pra¬ 
yers five times every day. Men of his party came to him every 
now and then but could not divine the cause of this change. 
One day they approached him and said, “Listen, to us, O mas¬ 
ter, we are verging on starvation owing to your practically 
giving up the profession. You have so long provided for us 
with the care of a father. Now, we are really reduced to a sore 
plight”. Mansoor said, “My friends, be ready: To-night we 
must start on our usual mission of decoity”. 

That night they dug a hole into a rich man’s mansion, 
opened a chest full of valuable articles, and were about to fly 
away with the booty—when strangely came the falcon’s cry 
indicating the approach of dawn. The morning prayer, the 
first namaz, must be offered. Whether he stole or committed 
dacoity for earning his living, it mattered not,—he had taken 
the solemn vow of offering his namaz five times a day. This 
he could not avoid and he was practising ever since he had 
dreamt the dream. The valuable booty was near him, but he 
forgot it altogether,—nay, forgot himself. The purple in the 
horizon, seen through the window, gave him the unfailing notice 
of the dawn, and the voice of the muezzin was heard from a 
neighbouring mosque and to these, unconsciously and in eager 
response, he joined his cry with all the force of his voice, “La 
ilahaillallah”. The sudden cry woke the landlord and the 
men of the dacoit’s party took to their heels. But he, roused 
to the sense of preserving his unalterable vow, heedless of the 
danger that lay before him, and of the dire loss of the riches 
that had almost come to his hands,—loudly uttered the holy 
name of Allah and said his namaz. 

Seeing this the master of the house was overwhelmed 
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and he made a present of great riches to Mansoor. Mansoor 
brought the wealth to his home and distributed it amongst 
his robbers. Then with the bag which a fakir carries on his 
shoulders, he entered a deep jungle. 

Many a year passed and nobody heard again of this noto¬ 
rious shroud stealer. At long intervals they saw a fakir offer¬ 
ing his prayers to God and disappearing in a strange manner. 
Some said that they saw him in the great graveyard paying his 
homage to Ayerabibi. 

The ballads form a very important part of Bengali litera¬ 
ture, and are mostly from East Pakistan. Composed by the 
villagers in their own language, their every-day life was often 
the subject of these. Of course, the most powerful section of 
the population—the Brahmins—treated them as ‘unholy’. 

The revivalists of Brahminism, not only hated the ver¬ 
naculars but also all historical subjects. As a rule their point 
of view was that only the deeds of the immortals should be sung 
and praised. History, which recounts human acts and their 
glory, is not worth studying. 

Within a few centuries of Brahminic revival whatever 
remained of Indian history was allowed to run into oblivion, 
and the Ballads, the Rupa-kathas, and Giti-kathas, which 
related the tales of human affairs, grew out of favour. 

Books like Ramayan and Mahabharata were all about 
the acts of gods, and man was treated as insignificant in the 
process of creation and destruction. Human affairs did not 
have any place in Sanskrit literature. During the Buddhist 
rule old Bengali which was the peoples’ language was the court 
language: but during the Hindu period Sanskrit ousted it. 

The native language in which ballads were sung contained 
a good number of words of Arabic and Persian extractions 
which, considerably increased after the Muslim influence came 
in, in the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th centuries. The Brahmins’ 
rule nearly strangled the ballad literature and completely 
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stopped the so-called ‘infiltration’ of outlandish words. 

Their design to kill the ballad language could not achieve 
the end. Despite all checks the native language grew and wi¬ 
dened along with the life of the people. 

Hindu rule brought in caste-system and distinctions bet¬ 
ween man and man. It was during the latter part of the 8th, 
9th, 10th and 11th centuries that a large number of Muslim 
saints came to Bengal and spread out throughout the country 
giving the despised masses a message of social justice and equa¬ 
lity which appealed to them deeply. The result was a large- 
scale conversion. 

Islam instilled in them a sense of dignity and confidence. 
The entire outlook on life was revolutionized and humanised. 
This fact was evidently borne by the spirit of the contemporary 
and subsequent ballad literature of East Bengal. After the 
Muslim conquest in the 13th century the growth of the ballad 
literature received a spectacular fillip. Human interest of the 
ballad stories was much more engaging and profound. 

Muslim rulers like Nasir Shah, Hussain Shah and Nasrat 
Shah and their courts encouraged the growth of this literature. 
The well-known collector and critic of East Bengal ballads, 
Mr. D. C. Sen, endorses the view that Muslims were ‘not only 
the patrons and authors but also the preservers of ballads.’ 
They recorded ballads either in memory or in writing and pre¬ 
served them by singing. 

They seldom let them slip out of memory. This is the 
way how one Muslim generation in East Bengal rural areas 
handed the ballads to the next generation with great care and 
devotion. A large number of them has been collected by the 
poet Jasimuddin, Professor Mansooruddin and Baboo Ashu- 
tush Chaudhuri from the memory of the villagers. 

In many cases authors were unknown but the sentiments 
of the stories made it clear that most of them were Muslims. 
Mr. D. C. Sen observes, “without the help of Muslims and their 
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active appreciation the bulk of this old Bengali literature would 
have been lost and forgotten.” 

Numerous ballads were collected before partition under 
the auspices of the Calcutta University and 54 of them were 
published. Dacca University is taking steps to do the same. 
Students of Bengali literature are collecting ballads from far¬ 
mers, boatmen and fakirs in East Bengal villages. 

Most of the authors were illiterate. But it is amazing to 
notice the deftness and profoundity with which they painted the 
rural life in all its aspects. Subtle shades of emotions are 
brought out with sure strokes and human motives were unroll¬ 
ed in the most skilful and objective manner. Subjective tou¬ 
ches are often significantly prominent without which the charm 
of the stories would have been incomplete. 

The stories are original and disinctive of the life in East 
Bengal. The story of a ballad would ordinarily grow round an 
important event in a village; but the human interest it created 
in delineating characters and social affairs was permanent and 
universal. 

A love affair between a boy and a girl of two villages 
across a river, a brave boatman who gave his life while saving 
the drowning mother and child, the only son of an old widow, 
the news of whose death comes from the city where he went 
to try his fortune, a farmer who fought the tiger to save his 
cow and lost his life, a gipsy boy who robbed the rich to feed 
the poor and suddenly turned into a saint, and a merchant 
who last his boat in a cyclone—provided suitable backgrounds 
for some of the popular ballads. 

Stories cover all possible facets of the life of villagers— 
their love, their fears, hopes, joys and their sorrows. The 
language in which the ballads are couched is simple, sensuous, 
musical, and emotionally forceful. 

Images were drawn from common things which sur¬ 
rounded their everyday life. There will be very few of the 
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40 thousand villagers of East Bengal which do not have 
their own ballads or where the ballads are not sung at least 
once a week. 

They are sung in the fields and on the rivers. Particularly 
when the day’s work is done, villagers—^men and women, old 
and young—would get together to hear one of them sing 
these stories in couples. The singer is not infrequently the 
author himself. A ballad ordinarily takes three to four hours 
to be sung. 

Unless we shall have exhausted the rural resources for 
materials to build up the social and political history of East 
Bengal, it will afford us no satisfaction by merely relying on the 
information supplied by inscriptions and the meagre records 
left by historians. 

It is the poeple who with their natural insight into what is 
truly great and noble in human affairs, appreciate and record, 
in spite of all crudeness and inaccuracies, the really great traits 
of humans character. 

The ballads of a country show the strong points and the 
peculiar qualities and graces in the character of a particular 
people, and those who discard this raw material, confining 
their attention only to the broken letter of an inscription or the 
faded carvings on some bricks, and pursue the frivolous and the 
worthless, in the name of scientific enquiries, are no better 
than those schoolmen who in the medieval age wrote controver¬ 
sial volumes on such topics as “How many fairies can dance 
on the point of a needle?” 

With all respect for these scientific scholars hunting after 
the day or month of a particular year or some such trifle with 
the dogged zeal of an Arctic explorer, unnecessarily turning 
petty things into momentous problems, I would prefer the 
study of rural ballad to the survey of monuments of scholar¬ 
ship of such antiquarian research workers. 

These ballads were deeply appreciated by the American 
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and European critics. After having read the translation of 
an East Bengal ballad entiled Dewan-e-Madina which tells the 
story of a devoted wife unjustly divorced, Monsieur Romain 
Rolland said: ‘‘I was especially delighted with the touching 
story of Madina, which, although only two centuries old, has 
an antique beauty and a purity of sentiment which art has 
rendered faithfully without changing it.” 

It cannot be ignored that fanatical section of the people 
imposed restrictions on the singing of ballads. Despite this 
the ballad literature went on growing from strength to strentgh 
and it gave expression to the new conception of life and the 
new awakening which was given to the masses by Islam. The 
number of ballads composed by Hindus during the Muslims 
rule is not inconsiderable but the majority and the most popu¬ 
lar of them belonged to Muslims. 

The growth of this folk literature continued till 1757 when 
Muslims lost power at the Battle of Plassey. Muslims sharply 
reacted and boycotted everything that was English. The 
British rulers ousted the Muslims from every consequential 
sphere of life and helped Hindus in every possible way. The 
rich ballad language was changed into a Sanskritised one. 

Hindu writers succeeded in driving out most of the Arabic. 
Persian and Urdu words. Powerful Hindu poets and writers 
like Bankim Chandra, Madhu Sudan, Nabin Sen and Tagore 
built up a language. East Bengal’s population, who are 
farmers, did not understand this language when the rulers 
and the educated Hindus obstructed the spontaneous growth 
of the ballad language and literature which flourished most 
during the six centuries of Muslim rule. 

Hindu writers were not happy about the fact that Muslim 
contribution to this literature was the most important and that 
the ballad language had so much of the Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdu vocabulary. This consciousness led them to malign and 
discourage ballads, East Bengal villages stopped throbbing 
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with folk-tales and music. The spirit of creativeness of the 
village poets was damped. 

This interragnum of sterility in ballad literature lasted for 
more than 150 years. Muslim life and ways were completely 
ignored by the “new sophisticated literature”. This state con¬ 
tinued till after the first world war when the first group of 
Muslim poets and writers including Nazrul Islam and Jasimu- 
ddin appeared as a protest to the trends of the writings 
of Hindus. 

They aimed at reviving the glory of ballad literature. 
They drew inspiration and material from ballads and wrote 
in the native language which they refined and purged of un¬ 
natural Sanskrit words and enriched it by reintroducing the 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu words which had been ousted 
by Hindu writers. Popular words, not so far used in writings 
were recast and included in the written vocabulary. 

Stories drawn from the Islamic history, Muslim legends 
and the history of Muslim countries as well as the life in East- 
Bengal villages, which constituted the background for ballads, 
were regarded by the post-war Muslim poets as the source of 
inspiration and guidance for their works. 

Most of the writings of the great rebel-poet Nazrul Islam 
were fundamentally built on the historical episodes related by 
ballads. Nazrul Islam revived the freshness and zeal of bal¬ 
lads. Jasimuddin who is well-known for his inimitable paint¬ 
ings, in verse, of the East Pakistan village life was immensely 
helped by those ballds which had the rural life as their subject. 

This sense of the importance of ballads has been growing 
more and more since 1937 when the Muslim Bengal came to 
political power under the India Act of 1935. Under favour¬ 
able conditions Muslim writers carved their own field of litera¬ 
ture in accordance with their own ideas and culture. 

At this time some of the Muslim talents like Moulvi 
Abdul Karim undertook the onerous task of collecting ballads 
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even from the remotest parts of the Province; and ever since 
have been carrying on this mission. Others have been vigo¬ 
rously working on the collected material with a view to build 
up a link between the old and modern Bengali literature, to 
precisely ascertain the Muslim contribution to the growth and 
development of ballad literature and also to acquaint East 
Pakistanis with the way their ancestors lived with their joys 
and sorrows, their emotions and ideas. 

Humanism which was the very spirit of the ballad stories 
since the social revolution in Bengal, brought about by the pro¬ 
pagation of Islamic ideals, deeply appealed to the modern 
writers. Appreciation of ballads is growing day after day; 
and the importance of their contribution to the building-up 
of the edifice of the post-partition literature in East Bengal is 
being realised. 

Therefore, the trend of the latest writings there is towards 
revivalism of the richness and simplicity of ballads. The 
short-story writers, poets, novelists, essayists and playwriters, 
of whom East Bengal is rightly proud, have been drawing on 
these “antique sources” more and more deeply. 

The translation of ‘Manjurma’ as given below, will give 
an illustration of the typical East Bengal Ballad: 

A wonderfully clever man was this Manir—the snake 
charmer who lived in the village of Kanir Bari. 

Cases of snake-bite, given up as hopeless by docotrs, he 
cured by exercisings, incantations and by the power of his 
mystic touch. 

Should any one out of gratitude offer him a meal or good 
drink, he would not touch it; nor would be accept even a betel 
or betelnut from any of his patients. Saint-like he did his 
benefaction, free of charge, not accepting a penny in return. 

A celibate was he and lived alone, having no wife or child¬ 
ren. So deep-rooted was his prejudice against women that 
not one of them he believed to be true. He abhorred even 
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to look at one of the fair sex. 

One Jamiladdi, a Fakir, poor, decrepit and homeless, 
lived on the sea-coast in a miserable cot with a little daughter 
—left by his dead wife as her last token on earth. Unlucky 
was the baby in losing her mother in infancy. But the bereav¬ 
ed Fakir stayed in the cot day and night with the child, shedding 
tears and nursing her with care. One day, the Fakir, while 
strolling by the bank of the Ganges, was bitten by a venomous 
snake. Quick like lightning, the venom spread from foot to 
brain and the Fakir, though a strong man, fell down on the 
ground senseless. Kith and kin he had none to share his mis¬ 
fortune. So for a time he lay alone on the bank of the Ganges. 

Hundreds of snake-charmers and healers of the country¬ 
side flocked to the spot at the report; they applied all their 
charms and skill to bring him round. 

A long application of their healing art—the rubbing of the 
body and the blowing over it with their breath,—the uttering 
of incantations and mantras—all failed, till the healers sat 
down hanging down exhausted their head in shame. 

He is dead—he is relieved, but woe to the little child, 
forlorn and helpless! The Fakir’s death was a death-blow 
to her as well. Who would now save the orphan from the 
dangers that lay ahead? There she lay a helpless orphan, 
crying, beautiful as the full moon fallen on the earth. 

Manir thought for a moment and speedily decided his 
course. He took up the girl in his arms and came straight to 
his home. 

A rare man with a heart full of love for all was Manir,— 
the snakecharmer. As he had none in his home, neither 
wife nor child, this girl became his only care and he doted on 
her in his lonely home. A sympathetic and kind soul like 
Manir is rare on earth. He nursed her with affectionate 
care. 

Youth had dawned on her and often did she look askance 
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at the way-side impelled by desire for a companion, natural to 
her age. 

Neatly did she perform her household duties, cooking 
meals for Manir and doing everything that he needed. He 
now enjoyed the comforts of home to which he had been 
heretofore a stranger, and in his lonely house he thus thought 
of the girl and of himself. 

“Three-fourths of life have I passed, and the heat and pas¬ 
sion of youth are gone. I never married all this time. No 
child have I got to adorn my home. Declined as I am in the 
vale of years, there is none to do the nursings and the services 
that age requires. None will there be to look after me and 
cook my meals when I shall be disabled from doing so. 

“I have always hated women, believing them to be wicked 
as a class. But my Manjurma seems to be an exception. I 
have reared her up from infancy with affection and care. 
Night and day have I kept a close watch over her and observed 
her movements. She is chaste and pure, and to this I can 
swear. 

“She has now attained her marriageable age. But how 
can I think of living at Ihis lonely home, sending her away from 
here! Woe to me that I brought another man’s daughter to 
my home and contracted affection for one who is nobody to 
me. But my affection has grown and there is no doubt of it. 
I have built the image of a God with my own hands, and is 
it all for throwing it away with my own hands? 

“Womankind is untrustworthy and treacherous, save this 
Manjurma of mine. The plant was nursed by me till it has 
grown into a blossoming and fruitful tree, and are the fruits 
to be given away to others? 

“I do here resolve that to no other man shall I give my own 
Manjurma. 

On one Friday of the waxing moon when the time was 
auspicious for marriage, Manir had his hands joined with hers, 
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and the ceremony was gone through with due rites as laid 
down in the scriptures. 

He had grown so old that he trembled while walking, 
but she, in the full bloom of youth, looked healthy and beauti¬ 
ful. 

It was as though a charming fairy was by chance united 
with a devil, or a bud of lotus, glorious and bright thrown into 
a heap of dung. 

She wept and thought, “How could I know that such a 
cruel thing was written on my luck? Like a tradesman’s ship 
laden with cargo, sinking in the midstream am I lost in the 
depth of sorrow. Oh! this great calamity was hurled by 
Fate, all unsuspected, and sudden has been the blow.” 

Hasan was a young man, handsome and accomplished 
—a fellow of decent taste who always cared for fashionable 
habits and attire. The youth passionately loved Manjurma 
from his young days. 

They were in love with each other, and being close neigh¬ 
bours, they often met in the village. Manjurma thought the 
day lost if she did not see the youth, and the same was the 
case with her lover who pined away the live-long day, if he 
caught no glimpse of the young woman’s face. Play-fellows 
they were even as children and kept company with each other 
in every little act they did. 

When youth came, the feeling deepened, and privately 
they met, expressing their passion to each other, and no one 
knew of their secret love. Manjurma had cherished the hope 
that she would have Hasan for her husband and a similar hope 
had lurked in the mind of Hasan too. They had often met in 
secret when there was none at home, and the girl and her lover 
spoke out their hopes and fears freely. No obstruction seem¬ 
ed to thwart them. So they had passed all their early life in 
a dreamy joy all undisturbed. It was strange—passing strange 
—that the old snake-charmer should at such a time take a 
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fancy to marry her. 

Manjurma cried night and day, as she pondered over her 
miserable lot. 

She cried and said, “None, alas, is there to extinguish the 
fire of my grief. How can I bear my lot. The fire smoulders 
and burns my body and mind. This human life is a rare 
blessing, but to me it has grown to be such an evil that the 
sooner I die, the better for me. My hopes are now all lost, 
and what good is there in dragging on this miserable existence? 
Often do I feel inclined to tie a pitcher round my neck and 
drown myself in younder river. 

“Unfortunate am 1 from birth. I cannot open to others 
the secret pain of my heart. None knows how deeply I feel 
for him. For his sake, I am ready at this moment to give my 
life up. My heart is laden with unsupportable grief when I 
see my beloved playing on his flute to beckon me, or sitting 
on the bathing-ghat to have a glimps of my face. Oh, how 
tenderly does the sound of the flute appeal to my heart. What 
a heart-rending tale of grief is unfolded to me by the pathos of 
that music. 

“From my house I see him seated on the landing-ghat, 
shedding incessant tears. The grief of this I cannot bear. 
Like silent fire, it consumes my heart. 

“Should any one ask the real wish of my kind, frankly I 
would tell him that I would like to leave this land for ever and 
live with him in the depths of jungles, giving up the society of 
men and all that is honourable in their eyes.” 

One day Manir was called to attend a case of snake-bite 
far away. It was a journey of three days from his home. 
This was a good opportunity and Manjurma went to the land- 
ing-ghat to let know her lover by signs her heart’s secret wish. 

That evening he had resolved to put an end to his life, if 
he could not have a sight of Manjurma. His eyes were swol¬ 
len with tears. 
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He became hopeless and desperate, not seeing her come 
and jumped into the river to drown himself. 

Just at that moment did the fair damsel arrive at the spot 
and dragging him by her tender arms brought him to the bank. 
His life was thus saved. Clasping each other by their arms 
they returned home, happy beyond measure. 

They spent the night in pleasant conversation, and the 
night seemed to them to be full of the joys of paradise. Three 
days and nights they spent merrily and on the fourth they met 
again and discussed their points at full length. They finally 
resolved thus, “No more shall we live in this cursed land. 
Let us go to a distant, far distant place.” In the deep hours 
of night, the lovers set out for countries unknown and strange. 
Their path lay through jungles and forests. Like birds they 
flew into regions not known to them,—as if a pair of parrots 
had cut off with their beaks the chain that had bound them to a 
cage. Rivers and canals offered no obstruction to them, 
determined as they were to go. They fled away with the swift¬ 
ness of an arrow flung from the string of a bow. 

Thirteen rivers they had crossed and seven seas, till they 
went far, far away. Her country she had abandoned for ever 
for the sake of one whom she loved above everything in the 
world. 

Manir had now returned home and he called aloud for his 
wife. Alas! where was Manjurma then and who would give 
response to his call? 

“Alas,” said he, “where lay my enemy hidden all this time 
who has carried my Manjurma away, attracted by her beauty 
and youth? Alone I had left her in the house, quite unguarded. 
The wicked man found an opportunity to take her off. She 
was chaste and good and to this I can swear. With tender 
care I had brought her up. Never did I allow her to go to the 
public road, to the landing ghat or even to the house of my 
neighbours alone. With my eyes fixed on my idol did I help 
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her to grow to womanhood. Oh the misfortune! when 
did the wild tiger enter into my lonely house to carry her 
away? 

“Unhesitatingly can I assure all who would want to know 
that she is blameless, chaste and of a pure and sincere mind. 
The wicked man is to blame, who forcibly carried her oif. 

“Manjurma was to me like the bright stars of my eyes— 
the crown and perfection of womankind. Dear as my life¬ 
blood and the very soul of candour and fidelity was she. 

Mad he turned in despair. And seeking her whom he 
loved with all his might he wandered about in forests and 
dales, towns and villages, asking those whom he met on the 
way: “Did anyone of you see her going by this path?” 

He looked up and saw the sun blazing in the day and the 
moon spreading her beams in the night. To them he said, 
“Ye are the angels in charge of day and night. Have ye seen 
Manjurma and can you point me out the path?” 

‘'Be she in heaven, in this earth or in the neither worlds— 
be she in the abode of the gods or shades of giants, I shall seek 
her out at any cost, any sacrifice. 

“I have sought for her in the depths of the forest, in the 
recesses of hills and mounts. Now shall I plunge into the dep¬ 
ths of rivers and seas, to see if she is there.” 

Uttering these words, Manir the healer, ran fast to the 
bank of the neighbouring river and jumped headlong into the 
midstream. 

He did not rise from his watery bed that day and indeed 
never again. He had loved the girl and for her sake died, 
and it is sure that he found a place in heaven because he had 
loved the lost one with all his soul. 

The chief merit of this ballad consists in the author's 
doing evenhanded justice to all parties. He creates a pathetic 
interest for the girl by describing her sorrows with which 
every rightminded man should have sympathy. He condemns 
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the snakecharmer for marrying this pretty girl, laying stress 
on the incongruity of the situation in the most striking manner. 
But nevertheless he makes our heart beat in sympathy for poor 
Manir’s sorrovi's, so pathetically described in the last part of 
the ballad. 

Bellads which are still widely current in Mymensingh and 
Chittagong form a very important chapter of the folk litera¬ 
ture of East Pakistan. 

In fact, these ballads are one of the marvels of Bengali 
literature. One of these entitled “Diwan-Madina’' by a Mus¬ 
lim village poet, Mansur Boyati, threw no less a person than 
Romain Rolland into rapture. 

The beauty, the force, the frank and powerful protrayal 
of emotional states and the freshness of the imagery—all 
point to a submerged period in province’s history when the 
unhappy lives of real men and women who loved and suffered 
against a background of social repression were the material 
from which people’s poets fashioned their ballads. 

No superhuman force interferes at the critical juncture to 
preserve the heroes and heroines from their fate. They face 
death and disgrace squarely by themselves. Every fresh, 
the ballads grow in volume from age to age and present reflec¬ 
tions of contemporary times and emotions. 

“Malua” is one of such ballads. Malua, a happy young 
wife, attracted the attention of the local Qazi by her beauty. 
She was abducted and, though she was rescued while still 
pure her relatives doubted her chastity. Her husband left 
her and married again. Malua remained in his house as a 
servant. 

When he was taken for dead of snake-bite she restored his 
life by exorcism. Her reward was more mistrust. How could 
a chaste women successfully practise witchcraft? And then 
comes beautiful poetry: 

The boat, “Wind of the Heart,” was tied at the landing. 
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At noon the young woman stepped into it 
Water bubbled up in the leaky vessel. 

“Oh, I know not how far away is the home of the dead! 
Rise, water, higher over the wood of the boat! 

Binod’s sister ran to the landing by the water; 

“Hear me, hear me, bride. Dear, let me explain to you. 
Leave that leaky boat and come home.” 

“I’ll not go home again, do you hear, sister-in-law? 

The sight of you all is breaking my heart. 

Rise, rise, rise, water! Sink, leaky boat! 

Come, look at Malua for the last time in this life.” 

With dishevelled hair her mother-in-law came running. 
Heedless of her clothes she was like a mad woman. 
“Hear me, dear bride-afer-my-heart, let me explain to you. 
My good wife, come back to the house. 

Lamp of a dark home, moonlight.” 

“Rise, rise rise, water! Sink, leaky boat! 

Bid me farewell, mother, I fall at your feet.” 

The rising water murmored in the leaky vessel. 

It was half under. Her mother-in-law wept on the shore. 
One by one her brothers came running. 

Of relatives and friends there was no counting. 

The five brothers shouted to their golden sister: 

“O sister, what is the good of getting on that leaky boat? 
Tell us truly if you want to go to our father’s house. 

We five brothers will take you in a boat of gold.” 

“I will not go. I will not go to my father^s house again. 
Malua, the beautiful, begs leave of her brothers. 

Rise, rise, rise, water! Sink, leaky boat! 

Go back to your homes and leaves Malua.” 

The water rose over the vessel. It was sinking. 

“Come quick, Chand Binod, if you wish to see her.” 
Running up, Chand Binod stood upon the shore. 

“The star of my eyes is drowning like this! Oh. 
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Let the sun and moon drown, I have no use for the world! 
Of relatives and friends no more have I need. 

If you must drown, girl, take me with you. 

Look me in the face once and tell me your trouble. 

I will take you home whatever people say. 

Do not drown, girl for the sake of religion!*’ 

’“My days are over. Nothing is left to me. 

Why should I stay longer? For what should I work? 
As long as I live you will be shamed. 

All will blame you, people, relatives and friends. 

I will sink my disgrace in the sea. 

Go away from here, my husband, go back to the house. 
There is a pretty woman there, think of her. 

Live with her in happiness. 

Rise, rise, rise, water! Sink, leaky boat! 

Leave this unfortunate and go home. 

Let water cover the boat in the lap of the sea”. 

The girl shouted to her relatives and friends and the people: 
“Those guilty of greater crimes go free, 

While fault is found with everything I do. 

Fate ordained I should suffer; so it must be. 

My husband is guilty of no wrong. 

Hear me, dear mother-in-law, my mother in a hundred 
lives. 

From where I am I fall at your feet.” 

Calling her co-wife Malua said; 

“Live in happiness with your husband. 

From today you will see Malua no more. 

Look at him and forget your grief for me.” 

A storm rose in the East and it thundered. 

Of this sea there was no shore, no ferry-man at the ferry. 
“Sink, sink, sink, boat! How much farther? 

Drowning I shall know how far is the home of the dead.” 
It thundered in the east and a terrible wind blew. 
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Where is the lovely girl in the “Wind of the Heart?” 

There is a large number of Muslim folk-tales like “Satya 
Pir”, “Manik Pir”, “Chandhuri’s Larayi” and “Samsher 
Gazir Gana”. 

Some of these stories relate to saintly men such as Satya 
Pir and Manik Pir who have now been raised above the level 
of mortals in popular legends. They were once men of the 
flesh, and had by reason of their catholicity of views won the 
respect of both Hindus and Muslims. These legends were 
composed mostly during the 15th and 16th centuries. 

Others relate to the heroic deeds of Muslim missionaries. 
A number of these stories were derived from Persian and Arabic 
sources and relate to events after the 11th century. Stories 
like “Samsher Gazir Gana” are the authentic account of local 
historical events or sketches of some noted village chiefs. 

Grand-mothers relate stories to their grand-children every 
evening in remote villages-tales which have come down from 
early ages. These stories are the authentic records of how the 
people of Bengal lived and thought through the centuries. 

They paint in minutest details the rural life of Bengal—its 
emotions and aspirations. Life in all its facets, irrespective of 
caste or creed, is remembered. Historical and social events of 
all periods are colourfully recorded in these folk lores. 

D. R. Majumdar has reproduced them in the very language 
of the rustic women from whom they were collected. In some 
cases they recorded the stories by a phonograph at the time they 
were delivered. Their language, therefore, remains remarkably 
faithful to the narration of the villagers. 

The language owes not the least colouring or refinement to 
modern literary Bengali. The dialect spoken in the country 
500 years ago, of which specimens are to be found in the writ¬ 
ten literature of the period, remains unchanged in the collo¬ 
quial language of our backward villages, not subjected to the 
influences of the outside world. 
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The few collections of folk lores that East Pakistan has not 
only have preserved the spirit of the time, as depicted by the 
compiler, but have retained even those quaint and old forms 
with all their mannerisms, which best indicate the genius of the 
Bengali tongue. 

These tales are common to all classes and occupations. 

As there are fairy-tales meant to amuse the children only, 
there are also other stories like “Pushpamala”, “Sankhamala”, 
“Malachamala” and “Kanchanmala” which though sufficiently 
wild and romantic to amuse the young, have also deeper mean¬ 
ings. 

These have been preserved mostly by the Muslims. The 
characters of the heroines of these stories possess a living in¬ 
terest. The heroes are often merchants who travel abroad, 
leaving their young wives at home. Many are their trials and 
tribulations. Many of the heroines rise to womanly great¬ 
ness through their unsullied purity. 

They are adventurous in their own right and often rescue 
their husbands or brothers. The ideals of chastity and devo¬ 
tion to the husbands, which they hold up, open vistas, as it 
were, into the past domestic life of Bengal, and enable us to see 
the workings of their souls, the purity of their hearts and the 
wonderful spirit of sacrifice which actuated them in their 
everyday conduct. 

The pathos created by Malanchamala’s sufferings, her 
sacrifices, and devotion to her husband are difficult to be con¬ 
veyed to those whose idea of wifehood is different from that 
which governs Bengali women. She, like Behula, restores her 
husband to life; she follows him like a shadow; and, all unseen 
by him, ministers to his comforts. 

She was married to him when he was a mere child. The 
child grows up, but Malanchamala does not show herself to 
him till he becomes a handsome young man and has married a 
princess. 
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Many years of heart-rending anguish and cruel treatment 
from her father-in-law, are rewarded with this that her husband 
marries a princess and lives in the palace of his new bride’s 
father. 

And this husband of hers in the deep recesses of her mind 
and heart she had saved from death and untold hardships. 

The young wife one day looks through a window in the 
moonlight and sees her husband and his new bride happy to¬ 
gether. 

Malanchamala, chaste, devoted and faithful later sees 
her husband in the arms of the princess. It was like Enoch 
Arden peeping into the room of Philip and discovering Anne 
as his wife. 

But, Malanchamala is heavenly in every sense of the word 
as she sings. 

“Live in happiness, O Prince; live in happiness,© Princess. 

“If I am a chaste woman, my words will not be in vain. 

“Let your ancestors in heaven, O Prince, watch the candles 
that light up this chamber and preserve you from all ill. 

“May the children, that are born to your new wife, walk 
beneath royal umbrellas for fourteen generations to come! 

“O Forests. O trees, O land, O waters, keep guard! 
Let me know when they awake, that I may steel away unseen 
by either. 

“Let the towards of the palace, where my husband reigns 
endure for ever. 

“Let the sun and the moon be as guards of his city. 

“May my royal father-in-Law’s palace and the throne of 
my husband be victorious for ever. 

“And may the shell-bracelets of the Princess and her Ver¬ 
million mark, the signs of her wifehood.—endure for ever, 

“Grant me this boon, O God, I brought up my husband 
with great pain, and now what can I covet more than to see 
him happy with a princess? 
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“Though I die and am reduced to dust I shall ever rejoice 
at this sight of the happiness of my husband. 

“If I die now and am transformed into a bird or a lower 
animal, or whatever else may befall me, I care not, as I have 
seen my beloved happy.” 

This song is couched in idioms at least five centuries old. 
The story has been worked into such life-like details, that the 
woman Malanchamala does not here pose as a great heroine. 
She does not seem to attempt at reaching any inaccessible 
height. 

Her woes give rise to great pathos, but with all these she 
continues to attract us, as an unassuming lovely village-girl 
that she is. 

There are a number of stories on which Persian influence 
has left its deep impress. For instance, in the story of Madhu- 
mala the introduction of fairies is certainly a creation of the 
Iranian fancy or that of “Alif Laila”. 

The numerous songs with which the folk-tales abound are 
sung to the favourite village metre known as “Bhatial sura”. 
Having nothing to do with the refined melodies of modern 
Bengali music, this tune is peculiarly distinctive of Bengal. 
Modern Bengal has six Rags and thirty-six Raginis—42 chief 
scales or musical modes. 

But the Bhatial sura is not included in this system. Bhatial 
is the cadence of the rustics, and its plaintive and appealing 
notes, so unassuming and simple, go straight to the heart and 
create their own pathos, without possessing any of those nice¬ 
ties of sound which characterise the Rags and Ragnis. 

The power of the Bhatial to strike the tender cords of the 
human soul was found out by the Vaishnavas who refined and 
enriched it with modulations, and made from it that soul- 
captivating air—the Manohara Sai. The writers of religious 
songs adopted it with peculiar modifications to form the Baul 
sura which produced emotions peculiar to an ascetic mood. 
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Apart from all these, there is another offshoot of our folk 
literature which consists of “Vachans” and “Chharas”. These, 
like the ballads, seem to cut across provincial frontiers. 
“Vachans” which means aphorisms are attributed to Dak and 
Khana. 

Dak may have been an experienced man of the world 
with the gift of pointing a moral in a few forceful lines of verse 
set in music or the name may have a pseudonym for many 
anonymous moralists who thus left on record their practical 
wisdom: 

Whenever I get something good, 

I don’t wait for the morrow to enjoy it. 

Making the most of milk and curds, 

I avert illness with medicine. 

Of what use is this world 

To me, says Dak, if I die? 

Khana’s identity is untraceable. He or she had an unri¬ 
valled knowledge of agriculture. All cultivators to this day 
refer to Khana constantly in their labour. Here is a specimen: 

Paddy thrives in sunlight, betel in shade, 

So said Khana as he passed. 

This kind of aphorism must be at least a thousand years 

old. 

If “Vachans” have been helpful to the grown-up, the 
“Chharas” have delighted the children for centuries. These 
are nursery rhymes and musical fables in verse. Many of 
these are of feminine origin, having been improvised to amuse 
or to soothe a crying baby. 

They make more sound than sense and the word pictures 
that emerge often melt into one another. Read between the 
lines, they reveal the unhappiness and the trouble of being a 
young daughter-in-Law, or the longing with which girls cherish 
memories of their childhood. 

The social scene is mirrored in some of the rhymes and 
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war and famine have also left a deep impress upon these in¬ 
nocent doggerels. Chharas are impossible to translate for they 
so much rely upon rhyme, rhythm, alliteration and assonance 
for their effects. Here, however, is an amusing one: 

Mother dear. Mother, your Son-in-Law has come. 

He has gone to bathe with a ‘Kochu’ leaf on his head! 

I gave him oil to massage himself; he threw it away! 

I gave him a knife to cut sugarcane; he cut his nose! 

I gave him water to wash his feet and he drank it! 

I gave him a ‘pire’ to sit upon and he has lain down upon it! 

That is, in brief, most about the folk literature of East 
Pakistan. And about 75 per cent has been the Muslim contri¬ 
bution to the growth and enrichment of this literature. Col¬ 
lected, scientifically arranged and studied, the different types 
of songs, ballads, puthis and tales, that form the literature of 
the teeming millions of East Pakistan can interpret to outsiders 
their tradition, religion, philosophy, culture and their art. 

Proper research work can convey the sense of the different 
folk tunes, rhythms, cadences, and subtle twists in the use of 
the rural dialects. 

When the past has been thus rediscovered it will appear 
that there is hardly any part of the tradition and history of 
East Pakistan, be it religious, social, political or cultural, 
which is not equally the heritage of all Pakistanis. 



FOLK ART 


East Pakistan depends for its life and prosperity on a 
network of rivers and canals. The river Ganges (Padma) 
with its branch the Bhagirathi, and the Brahmaputra and the 
Meghna divide the country into tracts. The mighty rivers 
with their numerous tributaries pour down, as they approach 
the sea, depositing masses of mud and silt, forming deltaic 
lands which gradully become fit for the plough. The low 
districts and the Sundarban areas are typical examples. They 
consist largely of swampy regions where the people live a semi- 
amphibious life. These regions are sometimes swept by 
tidal waves and flood which overwhelm the villages with their 
people, cattle and crops. 

These physical causes have led to various developments. 
The silt brought by the rivers during the rains collect in the 
fields. This soil is plentiful and is found generally over the 
plains. It possesses qualities ideal for pottery-making doll— 
and toy-making. The fertility of Bengal soil owes much to 
this periodical flooding of the rivers. Both the rich alluvium 
as well as an abundant rainfall in summer explains the pheno¬ 
menal agricultural productivity and the high density of polpua- 
tion. Bengal agriculture depending upon the bounties of 
nature has created a hierarchy of nature in the folk mind. 

The deltaic position of Bengal has contributed to the 
development of certain special crafts as boat-building and 
fishing, each having a unique character of its own. In 
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connection with these crafts and activities, various ceremonies 
and folk songs such as Sari and Bhatial have been evolved in 
the folk mind. 

Ease of transport, peculiar to Bengal, has very largely 
developed the trade and industry. The periodical fairs, made 
possible by commercial contacts, are a traditional feature of 
rural Bengal. These fairs are spontaneous and provide a 
meeting ground for people from different parts of the Pro¬ 
vince, giving them an ideal opportunity for exhibiting folk 
entertainments as well as their traditional rural custom crafts. 
The ‘stri-achara’ of the womenfolk is a traditional rural custom 
to encourage young and old to participate in different gather¬ 
ings, ceremonies and festivals. The community spirit is 
further strengthened when men and women of different vill¬ 
ages gather at a common meetings ground known as ‘Baro- 
wari-tala.’ This is popular among Hindus. 

In this manner, the close social and economic intercourse 
between the different parts of the country has been maintained 
and furthered. Folk arts and crafts of Bengal have always 
shared a community of interests, never condemned to isolation 
and mutual exclusiveness. 

Many old racial strains have contributed to the formation 
of the modern Bengali race. The Bengali speech, although 
largely influenced by Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic is of pre- 
Aryan origin. There are, again, unmistakably Dravidian 
affinities in Bengali phonetics morphology, syntax and voca¬ 
bulary; and an investigation of the place names in Bengal, as 
in other parts of Aryan India, is sure to reveal the presence of 
non-Aryan speakers, mostly Dravidian, all over the land be¬ 
fore the establishment of the Aryan tongue. 

Bengal has inherited a pre-Aryan culture which is reflected 
in the art of the folk. At a later stage, the Bengali people 
came under the influence of Aryan culture. The pre-Aryan 
peoples of Bengal began to be influenced by the Aryan (or 
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Upper Gangetic) culture. 

This may have taken place before 600 B. C. But for a long 
time, Bengal remained outside the pale of Aryandom; and it is 
hardly likely that there was anything like an appreciable 
Aryanisation east of Mithila and Magadha and Anga before 
the time of Budha. The Mahabharata (200 B. C.—200 A.C. 
in its present form) mentions Bengal, no doubt, but there is 
nothing to show it was part of Aryan India when the original 
or even the received Mahabharata was compiled. 

Folk beliefs and tradition of Bengal have thus a continuous 
history and have grown through the racial elements in Bengali 
life and extraneous influence. It was an art of the simple 
people inhabiting rural Bengal, where a sturdy spirit of demo¬ 
cracy had been nurtured from the earliest possible times which 
had never been completely dominated or suppressed by exter¬ 
nal imperial and priestly influences. Whenever any outside 
influences came in its way, this sturdy, cilture assimilated as 
much of them as was in harmony with itself without losing its 
own basic character. 

The effect of this assimilation of new cultural elements 
has provided a complex of established customs and beliefs 
which marks the operation of constructive social tendency. 
By the influence of these, the incoming new elements are sub¬ 
limated into the old cultural pattern, and the old is widened into 
fresh and often striking ways. This blending of different cul¬ 
tural traits in Bengali life and thought conserving tendencies of 
the Bengali people are due to the instinctive response of what 
Bartlett calls “primitive comradeship”! Different sects and 
beliefs have co-existed throughout Bengali traditional life. 
The influence of folk-Budhism, Islam and the rise of Vaisnavism 
in Bengal marked a great departure in the religious outlook of 
the Bengali people. This is a period of constant revolt against 
the conventional fetters of social and religious ideas. Chandi- 
dasa, certainly influenced by Islamic outlook, the greatest 
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popular exponent of Vaisnava Padavali songs, declared in 
the 14th century: 

‘Sunahe manus bhai 

sabar upare manus satya tarpar kichu nai’ 

(Listen, O brother man, the Truth of Man is the highest 
of turths; there is no other turth about it). 

The idea of glorifying humanity exercised a powerful 
influence over the popular mind. Gods tremble before men 
and even woman like Maynamati compels the gods to obey her. 
The vast folk-literature—Maynamati Gan, Gopicander Gan 
Manikchandra Rajar Gan, and later even Kavikankan Chandi 
and Manasa Mangal—lavishly describes the spirit of living 
humanity, its joys and sorrows, hatred and quarrels. The 
Vaisnava Padavalis, the Baul songs, the Eastern Bengal Bal¬ 
lads openly affirm the freedom from social restraints and free 
self-expression. The great contribution of Muslim culture to 
the growth of folk literature has been dealt with separately. 
Embodied in some of the ballads are extremely interesting 
specimens of ‘baramasi’ peoms (poems of twelve months) 
describing the daily life of men and women. Bengali folk 
drama, music and dancing, obviously connected with religion, 
became conscious of their own aesthetic standards and deve¬ 
loped according to their own tradition. 

These different tendencies in social and religious life have 
affected the art of the people. Bengali folk art corresponds to 
three types:— 

1. Ritualistic.—It is used in the service of rites associated 
with some beliefs and mystical idea. It is among Hindus. 

2. Utilitarian.—Social customs demand the object; modes 
of manufacture and material qualities determine the form. 

3. Individualistic.—It expresses the feelings and emotions 
of the artist. 

Ritualistic art may, again, be classified into three distinct 
types. In the pre-logical stage, Bengali art could not be clearly 
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separated from nature. In Bengali, innumerable natural stones 
known as Salagram Silas are still worshipped on a par with a 
sculptured deity. In the second place, geometric representa¬ 
tions, having no sympathetic relation with any external form 
of life, may be seen. They require a minimum of essentials,, 
two or three lines and a circle are sufficient to represent the 
god Siva or his consort Durga or Laksmi or a human figure. 
The third represents the abstract, suggesting but not portray¬ 
ing any specific object. An illustration of purely abstract 
design of a symbolic kind is Alipana design. Although not 
representing a natural object, it certainly does represent an 
idea or even a succession of idea. These ideas are often con¬ 
ventional as in the Vrata Alipanas associated with the Vrata 
stories. To take the cult objects of this category, such as 
Sasthi, Sitala, Manasa and animal connected with them, they 
are representations of a more or less summary kind without 
any naturalistic activity. This may be due to some ulterior 
motive, either religious or symbolic. These cult objects are 
pre-Aryan and sometimes go further back to remoter ages. 
Kramrisch describes them as ‘ageless types and their timed 
variations!’ 

Then there are the artistic renderings connected with the 
technical processes involved in the manufacture of utilitarian 
objects, including pottery, basketry, cane works, textiles, dolls 
and toys. Inspite of local differences, however, these objects 
are mainly variations of the same theme. Owing to active 
commercial intercourse, these find their way about the country 
and are treasured possessions in many distant homes. 

The individualistic traits have been well illustrated in the 
paintings and drawings of the Patuas (painters) of western 
Bengal, also in the Kanthas of the Bengali women. These 
Patuas are hereditary painters, having inherited their skill 
from their forefathers. They compose their own songs known 
as Tatua-SangiP and depict them on paper-faced cotton 
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•scrolls. Both epics and folk literature furnish the materials 
for these verses. On the other hand the theme of the Kali- 
ghat Patuas deals with every-day life—family scenes, animal 
life, social satire, etc. The motive behind all these paintings 
and drawings is partly traditional and partly individualistic, 
i.e. depending on the genius and skill of the particular painter. 

Kant has (embroidered wraps), however, are made by 
women of all classes in Bengal. They take from six months to 
three generations to make a Kantha. No commercial incen¬ 
tive accelerates or vitiates the process of making a whole out of 
discarded, worthless bits; they are joined and reinforced by 
innumerable small stitches which give to the ground with its 
figure a new life and an ageless meaning. The colour scheme, 
the distribution of characters and the style vary from Kantha 
to Kantha. When spread out, a Kantha shows its full beauty, 
revealing the artist’s depth of imagination, taste and skill. 
It is a treasured possession in every home. 

It is not easy to find a satisfactory interpretation of the 
meaning of motif, as the same motif may be interpreted in differ¬ 
ent ways, and the same idea embodied in different forms. The 
symbolic content of the design may not always be obvious to 
the artist and often the meaning does not emerge at once. 
Objects or drawings, although meaningless in any one place, 
may have a very definite meaning in a different place. Here 
in deeper meaning we find the impression of Islamic philoso¬ 
phy. There is no difference between the ‘ageless types’ of 
figures, human or animal, whether they are worshipped or 
played with. Objects like Sasthi, mother and child, horses 
and Ghatas (earthen pots) are used as toys by the children and 
once they are consecrated, they become religious objects. 
Similarly, an Alipana drawing when done by women on festive 
occasions in execution of certain vows (Vrata), is full of sacred 
significance, but when drawn on a ‘pidi’—a wooden seat for 
the use of bride and bridegroom—is without any significance. 
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A Vrata-Alipana forming the basis of the ritual, looses its 
significance and sanctity immediately of the ceremony is over. 
It is a piece d’occasion. The motive may or may not neces¬ 
sarily be symbolic or the result of a religious impulse. 

Some forms and motifs bear a close resemblance to those 
of the ancient arts of Western Asia and the Indus Valley. 
Certain types of Bengali dolls and toys are exactly similar to 
those found in Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa (c. 4500 B.C.). 
The Asa-Danda or Metal Disc standard^ used in Bengal as the 
standard of the Gazi cult and also found in the Saiva and 
Visnu temples has been originally derived from that of the 
standard of the unicorn of the proto-Indian civilization of the 
Indus valley. 

The survival of the unicorn tradition in Bengal is estab¬ 
lished by the evidence furnished by two old traditional scroll- 
paintings recently discovered in Western Bengal, now in the 
collection of G. S. Dutt. He has also discussed another 
striking similarity between the traditional form of the goddess 
Sri, Laksmi or Kamale-Karmini (The Lady in the Lotus) 
with that of the figurine reproduction in PI, XXII of Marshall’s 
Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation, Vol. 1. 

A similar opinion has been expressed by Coomaraswamy 
that the folk arts that survive in Bengal are directly descended 
from the Indus Civilization of at least 5,000 years ago. 

Technically and even artistically there are very strong 
reasons for claiming a direct relationship of the Mohenjo- 
Daro civilization and perhaps that of the Mesopotemian civi¬ 
lization, with many of the forms and motifs of Bengali folk art. 

KANTHAS are generally made by the women of all 
classes in Bengal, but chiefly in Eastern Bengal. The word 
Kantha means embroidered work made mostly on discarded 
saris which are sewn together almost invisibly. Discarded 
saris, according to the size and thickness required, are arranged 
one on top of the other until the desired thickness is obtained 
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and the edges folded in. They are first tacked loosely round 
the edges. The field is then filled in with fine quilting work 
by means of white thread. Coloured threads from the borders 
of saris are stiched along the border line and the surface is 
filled in with various designs. 

Generally speaking, the embroideries in the Kanthas 
have a ‘dorokha’ or obverse and reverse character. Ordinarily 
the designs appear distinctly on the obverse face. In the most 
finished types of Kanthas, however, the stitches are so skil¬ 
fully made that the details of each design appear in identical 
forms and colours on either face of the Kantha. Indeed, it 
is often extremely difficult, if not impossible to distinguish the 
obverse face from the reverse face. 

It is necessary to trace the design before the quilting is 
made, as this only forms the background. Where the linen 
shows in the design this is usually unquilted and held in place 
by embroidery stitches. The chief stitches used are darning, 
satin, stitch, loop stitch and for the outlines, stem and split 
stiehes are used. 

The Kanthas are made in both large and small sizes, 
from small squares to large rectangles. 

The following are the different types of Kanthas: 

Lep: wrap for the body and worn in winter. This is 
about six by four feet; and thickly quilted. 

Sujni: a ceremonial Kantha and also used as a bed-spread. 
Sujni Kanthas are usually large and rectangular in shape. The 
average size is six by three feet. 

Baytan: wrap for books and valuables of all kinds. It 
is usually square shaped, being approximately three square 
feet in size. It has a wide border of several rows of human or 
animal design* In the centre there is usually a design of a 
lotus in concentric form round which is grouped a multiplicity 
of various designs of familiar objects. In the four corners 
there are Kalkas (decorative leaves or else conventional trees, 
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or lotuses). 

Oar: pillow cover. It is rectangular and the size is two 
feet long by one foot and a half wide. It is generally of a very 
simple design which may either be a number of parallel longi¬ 
tudinal border patterns or conventional trees with birds. There 
is always an extra decorative border sewn round the edges. 

Arsilata: wrap for mirrors and combs. It is narrow and 
rectangular in shape, the size being about eleven by six inches. 
Creepers, lotuses or trees generally form the subject matter of 
the design. 

Durjani, Thalia: wallet cover. A square piece of cloth is 
embroidered with a border and a lotus in the centre. To make 
a wallet, three of the corners are folded inwards, so that their 
apices meet at the centre. The edges are then sewn together. 
A string is attached to the loose upper end and wound round 
the wallet to fasten it. 

Rumal: handkerchief. It is small and square in shape 
The design of ‘Kantha’ handkerchief is usually a central 
lotus round which is grouped a variety of motifs. 

Some of the ritual designs on Kanthas—particularly 
Mandala and Kalasa designs—are frequently to be seen. 
These designs are also executed by women only on festive 
occasions. The form of the Mandala design in the Kantha is 
of particular interest. The centre of the Mandala is almost 
invariably filled in with the ‘Satadala padma’ or hundred- 
petalled lotus. The petals are not always exactly one hundred 
in number but are made as numerous as possible, so as to 
suggest a hundred-petalled lotus. This design is surrounded 
by several concentric rings of thread work. They are always 
different from one another. The entire design is then circums¬ 
cribed by radiating Kalasas (pot-design) and some-times by 
Sankhas (conch-shell design). 

Another style of Kantha has a border with repeating 
design, similar to that sewn on saris. These Kanthas are 
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embroidered by women of the weaver class and the designs are 
clearly inspired by the older craft. The pattern is chiefly 
carried out in darning stitch which gives an effect similar to 
weaving. When the stitch is of considerable length, it is 
broken one or more times by making a short stitch on the 
reverse. This gives a characteristic dotted appearance. The 
result of the above technique is that while Kanthas of the for¬ 
mer type have a ‘dorokha’ character, in the latter the forms 
and designs which appear on one face are complementary to 
those on the other and the right face is easily distinguished from 
the reverse face. 

The repetition of designs, either in a linear or in a circular 
arrangement, gives an appearance or regimentation in Kanthas 
of this style, which is entirely absent in ‘dorokha’ Kanthas, 
where the object is to make each design different from the others. 

Applique work is of great importance in connection with 
embroidery on Kanthas and deserves special mention. It is 
principally worked in two ways—either in broad masses, such 
as can be seen, on flags (Pataka) and canopies (Candratap). 
A lion or a lotus motif, for example, is first cut out in red cloth 
and then placed on a white background and stitched round the 
edge. 

According to the second process, a piece of cloth is cut up 
into narrow strips and used as ribbon round the design. The 
latter method is used with great effect for pillow-cases and 
actors’ costumes. A good illustration of this type of work is 
a pillow-case worked in white cloth and decoarted with red and 
blue ribbon applique. The strips of cotton are hemmed on 
each side of the case with the raw edges turned in. 

Although infinite labour is entailed in this process, the 
decorative effect well repays the work done. The front and the 
back as well as the two sides of the pillow-case have a conven¬ 
tional design of a geometric pattern. 

Kanthas are worked by women, each inventing her own 



design; and it is considered dishonourable to copy another 
woman’s work. Originally designs may be perpetuated in 
each family, mainly by association with the Kanthas, but the 
women are encouraged to cultivate their inventive faculty by 
using their own original design. None of the preserved Kan¬ 
thas are earlier in date than the early 19th century, and some 
are the work of more than one generation. 

It is through the comparatively unobtrusive art of embroi¬ 
dery that the Bengal housewife gives expression to her innate 
love of colour and form. The skill with which she executes 
the stitches to form a pattern, the designs she selects, the 
colours she tastefully chooses to present the pattern at its 
best, the materials on which she works and the fineness of the 
finished product reveal the background of a rich tradition: 
they give artistic shape and form to the ideas and ideals which 
inspire the lives of the village people and reflect the objects and 
surroundings which strike the mind of the workers. 

The Kantha embroidery of Bengal is a craft which employs 
waste material. The work, however, is artistic in the highest 
degree. It conveys generally the artistic aspirations of the 
people. The Kantha quilts unfolds stories from epics and 
romances, illustarte legends and represent deeds of heroism 
and adventure by means of patches of cloth sewn on the base 
by the simple running stitch. The stitches run in several 
directions and form the motif. They are wrought with such 
dexterity and finesse that no one would suspect that it waS a 
type of quilting. It passes muster for a highly refined type of 
embroidery. The embroiderer starts from a centre and pro¬ 
ceeds to work around it in circular fashion. The cotton saris 
of Bengal, with their coloured woven borders, supply the raw 
material for producing the variety of intricate patterns in this 
type of embroidery. Different samples of Kantha embroidery 
represents work which originated with the poorer classes of 
people who found in it a means of overcoming their economic 
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difficulties. 

From the very early times Bengal was famous for her 
textile. This we know from literary and archaeological evi¬ 
dence. Our knowledge of fabrics themselves, however, is 
limited almost entirely to those produced during the period of 
Mughal rule, when Persian influence profoundly modified and 
to some extent obscured traditional Bengali design. The 
sprigged patterns and floral diapers so characteristic of the 
Bengali block-printer’s art from the seventeenth century on¬ 
wards are certainly of Persian origin, and there are indications 
that the block-printing process itself was not introduced into 
Bengal before the middle of the seventeenth century. Once 
introduced, the new motifs spread rapidly, and it is an illu¬ 
minating fact that during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies wood-blocks primed with paste were often used to outline 
designs for embroidery, which helps to explain the spread of 
these motifs to villages outside the normal range of the commo¬ 
dity market. 

Among the techniques which can be regarded as tradition¬ 
al in Bengal, in the sense of their ancient practice, are embori- 
dery, hand-painting, and resist-dyeing. The material almost 
universally used was cotton. 

During the first century A.D., Dacta muslin became fa¬ 
mous in Rome under such names as nebula, gangetika, and 
venti textiles (“woven winds”), the latter exactly translating 
the technical name of a special type of Dacca muslin current 
in Bengal upto modern times. Muslins of the same kind are 
worn by some of the female figures on Mathura railing pillars 
of the second century A.D.; and here in order to convey their 
transparency, the sculptor has adopted the simple convention 
of representing only the hems. Silk was also an important 
export to Rome, both as yarn and as finished cloth. 

The muslin or “woven air” was an achievement in yarn, 
well-comparable to the triumph in stone that is Taj. 
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The same love of the beautiful, the subtle, the sweet, that 
inspired the people of Eastern Bengal to give expression in 
their music, in their poetry, and in their literature and art, 
actuated them in fashioning fabulous fabrics. 

Fabrics that were held in esteem by the world market for 
the fineness of texture, beauty of design, intricacy of weave, 
lightness of weight, and durability. With singular dexterity 
and neatness, with originality of conception in the execution of 
even the details, the Bengali weaver created textiles, which 
have raised his name to the rank of first rate artist from the 
sphere of a mere artisan. 

In 1947 came the partition of India. The long suffering 
trade which was striving hard to find a foothold "was again 
pushed back. For with the upheaval that followed the artisans 
were severely affected. The few who tenaciously held on to 
their ancient trade, valiantly pursue their craft in the face of 
foreign competition and other hardships today. The Pakis¬ 
tan market is flooded with foreign stuffs. 

Taste seems to favour the Western styles, consequently 
home-industry is suffering. But the beauty and design of the 
muslin,—the inferior muslin, which is produced today,—yet 
captures the heart of the true aesthete. 

This wonderful heritage of ours may die a natural death 
unless it receives proper attention and interest, as the wonder¬ 
ful art of the Kashmir shawl died. That wonderful art in 
textile, wherein has been arrested the brilliance of the sun, the 
charm of the moonlight, the transparency of the crystal, and 
the lucidity of the water, is foundering in a morass. 

The only way to save it is by patronage, the patronage 
which could and should be readily given by all lovers of beauty 
and the national minded, being essential for the building up of 
a better and greater Pakistan. 

Bengal has always been famous for her numerous arts and 
crafts. The textile produced in the land has been of special 
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repute. So much so that even in this age of machine products 
the fame of the Bengal textile is undiminished, and its market 
value undisputed. 

Dacca, “Murshidabad”, “Tangail” “Bhitti”, “Dhaney- 
khaJi”, are some of the fabrics popular with people of all ranks. 
Of the “Daccai” textiles the most famed,—of international 
fame—is the fabulous ‘muslin’. 

The inimitable fineness of its texture, the delicacy and 
beauty of its designs, and the lightness of its weight have left 
the world wondering. 

In the outskirts of Dacca, in the Bhawal pargana was the 
most important centre for muslin production, a village still 
holding on to the name “Kapashiya” after the yarn which 
went to produce the celebrated fabric. 

From Pliny’s (the Roman historian’s) writings we can also 
gather that this popular fabric was made in a place called 
“Dacca in Bengal.” 

Dacca muslin has been popular throughout the world 
from ancient times, and found its way easily into the markets 
of China, Turkey, Syria, Ethiopia, Arabia and Iran, and later 
on to Provence, Languedoe, Italy, and Spain. 

In numerous books references are made to the gossamer 
fineness, and airy lightness of the fabric. Travernier testifies 
that Mohammad Ali Beg, on his return from India, presented 
the then ruler of Persia with a bejewelled egg-sized cocoanut, 
inside which was folded a piece of muslin 30 yards in length, 
of scarcely appreciable weight. 

In the ninth century, two Chinese traveller who had visited 
India, and wrote a book entitled “Account of India and China 
by Two Mohammedan Travellers.” According to the two 
writers the fabric produced by the weavers of Dacca out. of 
“Karpashum” was a wonder in textile incomparable to any 
produced in the world. They wrote: “The stuff is kept in a 
rounded receptacle, and one piece is so fine that it can easily 
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be passed through the circle of a ring.” 

In a Tibetan book “Kulva”, there is reference to a pries¬ 
tess Gtsing Dhamo, who was arrested and punished on grounds 
of immodesty, as she had been mistaken for naked when she 
went out dressed in muslin. 

Bolt in his “Consideration on the Affairs of India” 
writes that Emperor Aurangezeb had scolded his daughter 
Zebunnissa for being indecently dressed when she appeared 
before him in a muslin robe. Zebunnissa’s embrassed answer 
was that she had wrapped the piece round her seven times. 

This particular sari was supposed to have been 20 yards 
in length and weighed only 10 ounces. The extreme fineness 
of the fabric furnished the basis of the legend that “the muslin 
is not the creation of human hands, but fashioned by fairies”. 

Empress Nurjehan who was a great patron of anything 
that was beautiful and pleasing in the field of art or craft, was 
especially fond of muslin and made her attendants also dress in 
muslin garments. 

The fine taste and aesthetic sense of Nurjehan inspired the 
country to a great extent in the 17th century, and muslin came 
to be a household word amongst the elite. Under her able 
patronage muslin trade reached a point of unprecedented 
glory, so much so that it even roused the jc^alousy of a few later 
monarchs who refused to let the world share this gossamar 
wonder, and so made the export of muslin from India illegal. 

Even in the time of Victoria, with the passing away of 
Indian sovereignty into the hands of the British, the Dacca 
muslin had not lost its reputation or popularity though pro¬ 
ductions were severely curtailed. 

That the Empress Victoria had several robes fashioned 
out of muslin, and that the ladies of the Imperial Court shared 
the taste of the royal mistress can yet be ascertained from the 
collection of portraits in the Victoria Memorial Hall of Calcutta. 
In the Hall, amongst the numerous collections of historical 
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import, may be seen two antique robes of muslin, worked over 
with gold thread and trimmed with fine needle-point lace, 
which were tailored under the supervision of the Vicreine 
Lady Canning for the charming person of Princess Alexandra. 

The tarnished robes and fading pictures bear eloquent 
testimony of the appreciation of the Royal Consort, and Eng¬ 
lish court, who ignored the silks and satins, velvets and tartans 
of England and Europe, for a fabric fashioned, by illiterate 
artisans on the bank of the Ganges thousands miles away from 
the glamour of the West. 

In a book entitled “India and the Middle Ages”, Mrs. 
Manning has spoken of a singular incident which bears further 
witness to the genius of the celebrated fabric. When a long 
piece of muslin was stretched out on a grassy meadow to dry, 
a cow in search of food, munched away the grass and with it 
the material. 

In the Imperial Gazetteer of 1905, there is a mention of 
the exhibition held in London in 1851, and there the Dacca 
muslin scored the highest. By this time the muslin trade had 
flagged, and the specimen sent for display had been produced 
with some difficulty. 

In 1861, another exhibition was held in London and the 
Dacca muslin again secured the first place and was styled 
“Triumph of Art”. By this time muslin production had nearly 
ceased—only one family of weavers plying their ancient trade. 

Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen says that in 1776 a piece of mus¬ 
lin priced at £. 60. During Jehangir’s reign, a select piece of 
muslin could easily fetch £.400. Muslin was exported to the 
countries of Europe especially to France—the centre of fasion 
—in huge quantities especially in the early 19th century. 

But these the were days of decline for muslin production. 
Even then, in 1800 A. D. muslin had been produced in different 
parts of the country valued at Rs. 4,50,000 from Dacca, 
3,50,000 from Songargoon, 2,50,000 from Demrai, 1,50,000 
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from Titbardi. 

Muslin was woven in the part of land at the confluence of 
Brahmaputra, Padma and Meghna, an area stretching to about 
1960 square miles. The production centre was “Kashiya” 
in Bhawal. 

Weavers of Dacca, Murapara, Nopara, Maikuli, Baharak, 
Chorpara, Bashteki, Naligung, Shahapur, Dhamrai yet carry 
on the wounded traditions of a glorious trade of the days gone 
by. The resultant output is but a mockery, but of admiration 
is the tenacity of the spirit which has triumphed over tyranny, 
exploitation, poverty and loss. 

There are two opinions about the orign of the name ‘mus¬ 
lin’. This fabric was exported from Mausalipatam, a port in 
Madras, called Machalipattan in Bengali, and ‘muslin’ seems 
to be a diminutive derived from the name of the port. 

The other opinion is that when the Turkish emperors 
and noblemen, who made extensive use of the material for 
turbans, failed to get a regular supply in the 17th century— 
trade and commerce having suffered a set-back due to the 
terrorization of the Portugese pirates who infested the Bay of 
Bengal—they set up a weaving centre for the fabric in the 
capital of Turkey, Mousell. 

The word ‘muslin’ could also have been born from this 
association. 

The Dacca muslin can be classified into many different 
groups, determinable by the weave of the texture and artistry 
of designs. 

Six broad divisions can be made as follows: Jhuna 
or ripe—cobweb-fine, practically indiscernible when worn; 
Rang or colourful—also exceptionally,fine texture; Sarkare’ 
Ali or for the great and august—as durable as fine—emperors 
and rulers used this stuff and the weavers were given special 
‘jagirs’ on grant of land, in way of encouragement and patron¬ 
age; Khaasha or fine—made of fine closely woven thread, 
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this has been dubbed as “Cossack” in Ain-e-Akbari the best 
type was made in Sonargaon; Shabnam or dewy—as transpa¬ 
rent and fresh as the morning dew; Abe-rawan or running 
water—a reference to its fineness has already been made in 
the anecdote about Zebunnisa and Aurangzeb. 

Tanzeb, sarband, badankhash, alaballay, sharbati, taran- 
dam, kumish, turia, nainsukh, charkhana, mulmul-khas, 
jamdani and several other species of muslin were also made in 
the land. 

The species could again be differentiated into several 
types according to the designs e.g. butidar (spotted or floral), 
tercha (slanted stripes), punna-hajar (thousand-emeralds), 
doria (striped), charkhana (checked) are some of the designs 
to be found in the “jamdani” specie alone. 

Thread from ‘karpash’ for the creation of muslin was 
spun with the help of either the spinning wheel or the spindle. 
Spinning was done by women, usually under 30 years of age, 
for the task required a sharp vision and fine sense of touch which 
was liable to be impaired with passage of time. 

That equipped with only this fine sense of perception the 
spinners assessed and determined the fineness and quality 
of their products, to such precision and accurracy, is difficult 
for the man of the age of science to understand. 

Spinning was started at dawn and stopped before 10 a.m., 
again started at 4 p.m. and carried on till dusk. The heat of 
mid-day sun acted as a detergent and hence was avoided es¬ 
pecially for the production of stuff of the finer quality. The 
thread for “mulmul-khas” could be spun only in a moist 
atmosphere. 

Hence the most favourable time was early morning when 
the earth had taken a dewy bath. In the absence of this na¬ 
tural moisture, the spindle or spinning-wheel was held over a 
basin of cold water whilst the thread was spun. 

The spun yarn was made into skeins, and the weaver after 
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washing the skeins while it was still moist would wind it round 
a large bamboo ‘reel’. The yarn would now be distinguished 
into two sets, the better quality for use as warp and the inferior 
stuff for the woof. 

Kedarnath Chatterjee says that the weavers of Dacca 
were of slim and delicate build. The absence of virility and 
energy was however amply compensated by their delicacy 
of touch and hawk-like vision which gave them a fine sense of 
weight and quantity. 

Moreover they exercised a singular control over their 
limbs and it was a wonderful sight to see the fingers working 
in unison with the toes, not a single movement misplaced. 

There were special workers for the purposes of darning 
muslin and also for its laundering. Laundering was done by a 
“pin-man” who took particular care to see that the threads did 
not move out of place in washing. This “pin-man” belongs 
to a class called “nardia”. 

In the villages of Bengal, the outstanding art has always 
been the women’s embroidery. In this field the styles are 
strictly local and can be classified only on a regional basis. 
The most truly traditional are the darn-stitch phulkari embroi¬ 
deries which preserve some of the geometric patterns charac¬ 
teristic of Ajanta. The colours are yellow, white, and green, 
on a ground of madder-brown, and it is significant that the ma¬ 
terials traditionally used were cotton, with the exception ap¬ 
parently of the yellow which was floss silk. Floral motives 
appear in many nineteenth century examples, but it has long 
been an anxiom that in so far as the patterns depart from 
geometrical forms they represent deviations from tradition. 
The bagh or garden design, in which the diapering is so close 
that the madder-brown ground is visible only as an outline to 
the embroidered motifs, is local to areas which came under 
Muslim influence. 

The chain-stitch embroideries, worked in coloured silks 
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on a satin ground, represent another easily distinguishable 
regional style. These are commonly made up into skirts, 
bodies, or neckerchiefs, one of the characteristic designs being 
composed of alternating vows of peacocks and floral springs. 
The latter shows Persian influence, but there are also basic 
patterns of a more traditional type, with quaterfoils and cin¬ 
quefoils geometrically treated in lozenges, bands, and scrolls. 
A feature common to embroideries is the use of framgents of 
looking-glass or talc stitched to the fabric probably the origin 
of the paillettes of the West. 

To give specific examples of Kantha, I remember the 
following two I saw at an exhibition held at the Royal Academy 
of Arts, London. 

The first (late 19th century A.D.) was from Jessore 
District. Its ground is white, and the embroidery and appli¬ 
que are in shades of red, blue, green and yellow. The rectan¬ 
gular field is divided into five panels, one at each end filled with 
an elephant, and the remaining three filled with multi-coloured 
roundels. Above the panels there is a frieze with various animals 
and birds, some soldiers and other figures. The borders are 
narrow and contain formal scroll-motifs with quatrefoils in 
the corners. 

* The second was again from the same area of the same pe¬ 
riod. This, too, is of cotton. The ground is white, and the 
embroidery in red, blue and black. An oblong panel in the 
centre is occupied by an elephant and a formal flowering tree. 
The border surrounding this panel is filled with peacocks and 
formal flowers and there is a band of rosettes at each end. 

East Bengal is rich in sculptures some of which are thrill¬ 
ing romances of archaeology. It is a part of folk art there. 
The following sculptures which I saw at the Royal Academy 
of Arts, London, may be cited for example. 

1. Medallion depicting girl and youth: terra-cotta, 
tooled. From Mahasthan, Bogra District 5th-6th C.A.D. 
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Lotus-medallion containing the two figures in deep relief, the 
man on the right touching the girl’s breast with his right hand, 
and the girl carrying in her left hand a casket with lotus shaped 
lid. Both figures are made except for twist-cloths. The girl 
wears a torque and earings. 

2, Women on couch: terra-cotta, tolled. From Mahasr 
than, Bogra District. 5th-6th century A.D. Square plaque 
depicting a woman asleep on a couch, the left hand supporting 
her head and the right hand reaching towards an unidentified 
object above her. Beneath the couch there is a bowl and a 
stand supporting a covered tray. It has been suggested that 
the unidentified object may represent a bull. 

3. Apsara: terra-cotta, tooled. From Mainamati, Lal- 
mai hills, Comilla. C 6th century A. D. The figure is depicted 
in the act of flying, clad only in a waistcloth. 

It was during the War days that some labourers working on 
various installation projects hit upon some archaeological 
remain at Mainamati, 11-mile ridge near Comilla. On a 
later survey, conducted by the Archaeological Department, 20 
sites, where stupas and other settlements are supposed to have, 
been built before the Muslim rule, were traced. 

The present excavation site, popularly known as the 
Salban Raja’s Palace was a Buddhist stupa surrounded by a 
monastery. Though no trace as to the exact period of these 
relics has been found yet, by comparison with the remains 
discovered at Paharpur, in the Rajshahi distict, the settlement 
is thought to belong to the period between 800 to 1200 A.D.. 

Uptodate progress in the excavations at Mainamati is 
this that several parts of the monastery and the stupa have been 
uncovered and a number of finds have been made. This makes 
available a more definite picture of the Buddhist remains. 

The excavation carried out so far shows that the monastery 
is quite a big one and it might take the archaeologists another 
two winter seasons to uncover the whole of the monastery and 
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the stupa. The present phase of the excavation work may be 
completed in about three weeks. 

The archaeologists have already uncovered the 170-foot 
brick-paved approach road leading to the monastery and the 
stupa, the main gateway to the stupa with a 74-foot wide fron¬ 
tage, a small chamber in the entrace hall of the stupa, the top 
plan of the stupa, and fourteen cells of the monks. 

They have also uncovered 350 feet of the outer wall of the 
monastery on the western side. The northern wall has been 
uncovered in places. Work is now in progress on the uncover¬ 
ing of the entrance hall of the stupa. When completely un¬ 
covered, this hall would measure 33 feet by 33 feet. 

The brick masonry on the gateway is in a good state of 
preservation. The general character of the outer walls of the 
monastery is their solidity and massiveness. They were built 
of well-baked bricks and their joints are tight and well-set. 
The walls are fifteen and-a-half feet in thickness and their 
surviving height reaches from three feet to six feet. 

It is believed that there are about 100 cells in the monas¬ 
tery. Twenty of them are expected to be uncovered in the 
present operations. Of the fourteen cells uncovered so far, 
the biggest measures sixteen and-a-half feet and ten and-a-half 
feet. In front of these cells is an eight and-a-half feet wide 
verandah. 

The uncovered cells have yielded a rich harvest of valuable 
finds in the shape of terra cotta plaques. These plaques are 
excellent specimens of folk art and depict subjects like a lotus 
flower, a fish, a well-built horse, a wild boar, a seated buffalo 
with twisted horns, a lion in hunting posture, and female dan¬ 
cers. 

These plaques have confirmed the view that the remains 
relate to a period between 800 A.D. and 1200 A.D. They 
depict animal and plant forms which were not accepted by 
early Buddhists. They represent the later period when the 
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Buddhist and Hindu elements got mixed up together. 

Other finds include carved bricks. In one of the cells, 
a corbelled niche containing an oil lamp with a long stem has 
been found. Evidence of smoke is clearly visible in the lamp 
and inside the niche. In another cell, a fireplace with remains 
of charcoal and cooking pots has been discovered. Pottery 
has been found in large quantities both from the monastery 
area and the central shrine. 

Mainamati excavations, when completed, will add another 
important chapter to the history of East Bengal. 

4. Male Figure: terra-cotta, tooled. From Mainamati, 
Lalmai Hills, c. 6th century A.D. the figure is seated, with the 
head inclined to the proper left, wearing a waistcloth, and a 
scarf hanging from the left arm. 

5. Ganesa: terra-cotta, tolled. From Paharpur, 6th 
century A,D. A relief plaque depicting a seated elephant¬ 
headed figure with four arms. The upper right hand holds the 
goad; the lower right is in giving assurance; the lower left in 
charity; the upper left holds a cylindrical object with foliations. 

6. Vishnu Torso: basalt. From Sundarbans, 10th 
century A.D. the head, arms and lower part of the feet are 
missing. The costume consists of a waistcloth with folds 
indicated by engraved lines, and a beaded girdle with festoons 
and kirte-mukha clasp. A multi-stringed sacred cord is worn 
on top of a broad band. Other details include a heavy orna¬ 
mental necklace and a long garland. 

7. Surya: carboniferous shale. From Rajmahal Hills, 
12th century A.D. A large stele depicting Surya riding his 
seven-horsed chariot. Originally he held the stem of a flower¬ 
ing lotus in each hand, but the left forearm is now missing. 
Immediately in front at his feet stands his consort Prabha, and 
in front of her is Aruna, his legless charioteer. On each side, 
Surya, is attended by a female figure with a cauri and an obese 
male figure staff, probably representing Rajni and Danda on 
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the left, and Nisshuba and Pungala on the right. The stele is 
elaborately ornamented with conventional faliations, and above 
the main figure there is a large simha-mukha. Part of the 
back-slab, to the left of the main figure, has been left unfinished. 

8. Two Relief Plaques depicting Portuguese soldiers: 
terra-cota, tooled, From Jessore District, 16th-17th century. 
One shows Portuguese soldiers hunting, one on horseback; 
another shows three soldiers drinking. 

9. Set of Chessmen: ivory, carved. From Murshidabad, 
late 18th century A.D. Formerly in the possession of Lord 
Clive and purchased by the present owner, Lt. Col. Thomas 
Sutton, Eastbome from the family descendants. 

Kings and Queens are represented by Chieftains in ele¬ 
phant howdahs; Bishops by men on camels; knights by Euro¬ 
pean soldiers on horses; Rooks by castles, each surmounted by 
a man holding a flag; pawns by Indian troops in John Company 
uniform with shakoes, coatees, and duch trousers. 

10. An Ascetic: wood, carved. From Jessore, 18th 
century A.D. 

11. Relief plaque depicting Krishna playing a flute: terra- 
cota, tooled. From Naldanga, Jessore District. Krishna 
stands under a canopy or curvilinear roof, his right le^ crossed 
over the left. A female figure stands at his feet on the proper 
right. 

12. Fan: cotton, embroidered with silk and silver thread; 
the handle silver. From Murshidabad, West Bengal, 18th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

13. Four figures: terra-cotta, modelled and tooled. One 
male and two female figures with applied pellets used for the 
eyes and other details. 

14. Five dogs and horses: traditionally used as apirit- 
guardians at local shrines: terra-cotta, modelled. 

15. Painted Saras: terra-cotta, painted in tempera on 
prepared ground. From Dacca District The Saras are 



saucer-shaped, painted only on the convex side. They are 
of a type commonly used in harnest rituals throughout East 
Bengal. 

16. Three dolls: wood, carved and painted in bright 
colours. From Banku a District. 

17. Two Elephants, one with a rider: terra-cotta, modell¬ 
ed and painted. From Murshidabad. The animals are painted 
with aluminium and picked out with red and black. 

During the progress of festivities and religious functions, 
the Hindu women of Bengal make Alipana drawings on mud 
floors and on courtyards. They are drawn on the ground by 
means of a small piece of cloth wrapped round a finger, and 
which has been soaked in thin ground rice paste. These 
rice-paste drv.wings are connected with certain rites performed 
exclusively by matrons (Nari-Vrata) and virgins (Kumari- 
Vrata) or by priests on behalf of women (Sastriya-Vrata). 

Some of the forms and motifs found in Alipana drawings 
are hieroglyphic in character. These forms and motifs can 
be traced to pictographic representations of ancient times. 
Further, there is a strong reason to suspect, as Dr. Malcolm, 
Curator of the Horniman Museum, points out, that certain 
leaf-like patterns, arcs, dots, parallel wavy lines, hatched lines, 
fish and animal motifs have significant resemblance to the 
tattoo designs practised by the aboriginal tribes of Bengal. 

From the study of different kinds of Alipana drawings, it 
is evident that repetition and uniformity of motifs are funda¬ 
mental. The symmetrical character of the Alipana designs 
predisposes us to suspect that there is a definite survival of 
forms derived, no doubt, from earlier motifs. Although these- 
Alipana drawings illustrate the continuity of thought, one can 
not omit the religious aspect of the subject. The desire of 
these simple people express themselves by means of dawings. 
This desire to propitiate by means of incantations, vows, etc., 
accompanied by some manifestation in practical form, whether 
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pictorial art, dancing, singing, etc., is by no means uncommon. 

In Bengal, the word Pata signifies picture painted on cloth 
or paper. This word as used in the current dialect has deve¬ 
loped into Patna, meaning a painter. 

The earliest Pata-painting of Bengal are undoubtedly 
products of an art practised from very early times in the pro¬ 
vince. Elaborate directions regarding the preparation and the 
method of painting have been a guide for succeeding genera¬ 
tions of Indian artists. 

The paintings are in the form of scrolls which exhibit con¬ 
tinuous representation, and are shown to the public to the ac¬ 
companiment of music composed by the artist himself. The 
second type, especially of the Kalighat Patuas are drawn on 
‘tulat’ (hand-made coarse paper), a little larger than a fools¬ 
cap sheet. The scroll-paintings are so long that it is not pos¬ 
sible for a spectator to visualise the whole picture at once, and 
so the meaning becomes evident only as they are unrolled. 

The preparation of the cloth, selected for its even texture 
and smooth finish is coated with a thin layer of clay paste, 
carefully pounded and usually mixed with cowdung and water. 
When dry, the surface of the cloth is rubbed smooth, and it is 
then ready for painting. Lime or chalk paste on paper-faced 
cloth is another method of preparing a scroll. The memory 
image of the figures to be depicted are then painted in appro¬ 
priate colours and outlined in lampblack or red. 

These pictures usually illustrate mythological stories. 
The chief characteristic of scroll-paintings is that it contains 
all the qualities of mural painting. Boldness, vigour and spon- 
teniety are remarkable features of these drawings. The tech¬ 
nique of painting the trees is noteworthy. In the symbolic 
representation of the forest, a few trees only are used in the 
background. 

The scrolls drawn by the Jadu-Patuas are relatively nar¬ 
rower and smaller. These pictures were originally exhibited 
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to the tribal peoples of Western Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
i.e. Santals and Bediyas, respectively. But nowadays, they 
have become quite familiar to the people in the villages. 
Accroding to Dutt, “whenever a Santal man, woman or child 
dies the Jadu-Paua appears at the house of the bereaved 
family with a ready-made sketch of the deceased done from his 
own imagination.. There is no attempt at versimilitude but 
the picture merely consists of drawings of an adult or child or 
a male according to the age and sex of the decesaed. The 
Jadu-Patua presents the picture completely drawn in colour 
with one omission only, viz., the iris of the eye. He shows the 
picture to the relatives and tells them that the deceased is 
wandering about blindly in the other world and will continue 
to do so until they send gifts or money or some other articles 
through him, viz., the Jadu-Patua himself, so that he can per¬ 
form the act of Caksudan or bestowal of eye-sight. So the 
relatives make presents of money or some other articles of 
domestic use to the Jadu-Patua for transmission to the deceased 
and the Jadu-Patua then puts the finishing touch by performing 
the act of Caksudan or supplying the iris of the eye in the pic¬ 
ture of the deceased. It is perhaps from this sem-magical 
practice the Jadu-Patua derives his name (Jadu—magic; 
Patua—painter).” 

In the miniature painting of the Kalighat-Patuas, a greater 
efficiency in line drawing has been achieved. The first drawing 
is made with one long hold perfect sweep of the brush. Often 
the line is made in such a way that it is difficult to say where the 
artist first touched the paper and where he finished the outlines. 
A drawing like “the sleeping woman” shows an amazing mas¬ 
tery of the brush. The Kalighat-Patuas are masters of drawing 
caricatures and satirical sketches in large numbers dealing with 
the topics of the day, the happenings in the law courts as well 
as in the bazaars. Even popular sayings and proverbs are 
well illustrated by them. Thus the picture has a wonderful 
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mass appeal and mass appreciation. 

The chief earthenware used by ih t common people are 
food, cooking and drinking vessels. Dolls, toys, fruits, fishes, 
animal, whistles, and other small objects are frequently made 
of earthenware. The industry is an ancient one, confined to a 
class of people called Kumbhakars or Kumars. 

A suitable medium for making pottery is obtained from 
the banks of rivers or canals and from the silt deposited in the 
fields. The clay is well moistened with water, and all extrane¬ 
ous substances are carefully removed. Then it is kneaded by 
hand and in this laborious task the Kumar is very largely help¬ 
ed by his womenfolk and children. His tools and appliances 
consist mainly of a wooden hand wheel, a few rods and several 
flat hammers. 

The decoration of pottery may be either plastic or picto¬ 
rial. The plastic ornament consists of indentations, incisions, 
stamping of the clay pot, or pelleting. The pottery may be 
decorated with interlocking circles and wavy lines, zig-zag and 
cross-wise lines. Glazing by covering the product with a re¬ 
sinous varnish, sometimes of contrasting colour, is a late inven¬ 
tion. 

The potters (Kumars), and women, irrespective of classes, 
make terracotta dolls, toys, and idols. The objects are made 
by two processes—by hand and by casting. 

Most of these figurines are used as dolls and toys for 
children, but from this it is not be concluded that they neces¬ 
sarily originated as such. To begin with, some of them must 
have been used in adult games, gradually becoming children’s 
toys. In some cases the process has been different, the child¬ 
ren’s toys being originally cult objects. The figurines mother 
and child, Sitala, Sasihi etc., are some instances of such cult 
objects. These figurines are very simple in character and re¬ 
present only the bare outline of human form and are invari¬ 
ably lacking in fingers and toes. The mother and child figu- 
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rines are the most valued of all the clay dolls and toys in Bengal. 
Bits of clay are stuck on the figurines to represent necklaces, 
armlets, girdles and anklets. In some cases, the ornaments and 
girdles are not denoted by adding additional bands of clay 
but are merely suggested by a few lines. Most of these figu¬ 
rines including Sasthi and Sitala are nude, and some of the 
sitting mothers are distinctly steatophygous. 

A most remarkable feature of these clay dolls and toys, 
particularly of the hand-made mother and child figures and 
toy-horsecarts, is that in technique, at any rate, they are prac¬ 
tically indistinguishable from similar clay figurines found at 
Mohenjo-Daro. Kramrisch rightly maintains: “The chro¬ 
nology of Indian terracottas has given rise to much speculation 
and several conclusions have been drawn from the existence 
of the various types. ‘Primitive’ types have been assigned an 
early and sometimes a prehistoric date. The ‘Primitive types’, 
however, are as frequent at Mohenjo-Daro in the third millen¬ 
nium B. C. as they are in the Ganges Valley, etc., from the 
Sunga to the Gupta period, i.e., roughly, before and curing the 
first half of the first millennium A.D. and their number is not 
less today, made as they are by the potters and women in the 
villages of Bengal. 

Basketry and malting are made practically in all districts 
of Bengal. The materials used for their manufacture are 
flexible creepers (Latas), Bamboo (Bans), reeds (Khagra), 
grasses (Hogla), palm and date-palm leaves (Talpata and Khe- 
jurpata). The old and tough shoots of plants are used espe¬ 
cially for this purpose. 

Great care and skill are necessary for the preparation of 
the material for basket-making. The quality of the finished 
product depends largely on the material used. Canes, bam¬ 
boos, etc., are split and then subdivided and twisted until the 
desired warp or weft is obtained. The delicacy of the products 
resulting from these operations has been aptly described in the 
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proverbial Bengali saying that these “could be rubbed on the 
eye without hurting”. 

The borders of various baskets, however, are woven on a 
different and highly interesting technique. The finishing 
off processes in chequer work, wickerwork and twilled work, 
twinedwork, coiledwork, vary considerably. The usual types 
of weaving are: three-strand warp border, simple wapped 
border and finally fastened twine border. In some instance 
borders are fixed down to the basket by long cane strips. 

For ornamentation, many geometrical designs, foliage 
patterns, and, in rare instances, human and animal forms, 
depend upon the structure and colouring of the different st¬ 
rands. Coloured ornamentation is done by employing material 
of natural colour, use of dyed materials, and addition of heads, 
cowries and other ornamental objects. The most striking 
artistic effect is obtained by simple lines, bends, spirals and 
geometric designs. These are adapted to the weaver’s fancy 
and to the general form of the different objects. The design 
of the basket is modified by breaking, bending and setting the 
material at different angles. 

The degree of fineness of the workmanship is shown in 
the variety of baskets, particularly Petaras (oval boxes), Jham- 
pis (oblong caskets) Phul-sajis (flower baskets), Kulas (win¬ 
nowing fans), Calunis (sieves). Math Is (Sun-hats), Dhamas 
(measure bowls), and fishing traps. 

The decoration of thatched ceilings displays a unique 
craftsmanship. The beauty of the curvilinear roof of the 
Bengali cottage architecture is renowned. The old literature 
of Bengal is full of descriptive references to its architectural 
beauties. 

The framework of the ceiling is made of bamboo and 
coloured strips, producing chequerboard, diagonal, spiral, 
diamond and zig-zag patterns. The Gokhura (like slough 
of cobra), Japco (intertwined) knots of the ceilings as well as 
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knots used for the Mukhpath (eaves) are of high artistic excel¬ 
lence. As Dutt remarks, “vitality and beauty arc combined 
in a most wonderful manner in the strength of the bamboo 
frame and of the cane rope-work on the one hand, and the 
variety and originality of the decorative design of the painted 
strips of cane, on the other.” 

Mats are woven of bamboo, reeds, grasses, cane, and strips 
of palm and date-palm leaves. Bamboo mats called Darma 
are manufactured in large quantities in East Bengal and are 
used as walls of houses. Artistically two kinds of mats are 
noteworthy: those made of Madur grass (Cyperus tegetum, 
and Cyperus Pangorie) and those made of Sitalpati grass 
(Maranta dichotoma). 

In the Midnapur district, fine mats known as Maslandas 
are made from Madur grass, after having been first steeped in 
water for twenty-four hours, and then stripped according to 
the required thickness, and dyeing red. Kusasanas are made 
similarly from Eragrostis cynosyroides, a kind of grass known 
as Kusa growing on high land and cut in Bengali months of 
Bhadra and Aswin (August-September). The grass is placed 
for four or five days in a room and is then spread out, dried 
and woven. 

Mats of an excellent quality called Sitalpatis are made of 
grass, especially in East Bengal. This grows in wild abundance 
in damp and marshy places. The superior quality of Sitalpati 
is judged by its gloss and its delicacy of texture. It is famous 
both for high class quality of its work, and its ornamental 
(Naksa) weaving. In general, the decoration is limited to 
chequerboard, diagonal, spiral, zig-zag and leaf (Kalka) 
pattern, and also human and animal figures which illustrate 
mythological and social stories. 

The industry is entirely in the hands of women. “Parents 
receive a heavy compensation from the men who marry their 
daughters, the amount being proportioned to the skill in 
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making Sitalpati mats, “Figured Sitalpati mats made in the 
districts of Sylhet and Faridpur are renowned for their fine 
workmanship and design. Mats ornamented with ivory strips 
and beads are also made in Sylhet. 

According to tradition, the worker in wood is called a 
“Sutradhar,” or “one who holds the string’’. He is the prin¬ 
cipal exponent in Bengal of craftsmanship in wood and is an 
important member of the village community. 

Owing to climatic conditions, the large bulk of the wood- 
carvings of Bengal have fallen into decay. The extant exam¬ 
ples are to be found in architectural woodwork, chariots, cars 
(Rathas), and ‘elephant-lion-seats’ Gaja-Simhasanas) or bed¬ 
steads, and bull-posts (Brsakasthas) in various parts of the 
country. Besides these, wooden dolls and toys, masks, vessels, 
musical instruments and boat building form an important 
wood-working industry all over the province. 

Carved and ornamental pillars as well as those of a simpler 
form are widely found in Bengal. Capitals or brackets are 
made with foliage or tasselled designs, often massed one above 
the other. They are sometimes provided with lateral struts 
carved with figures of horsemen, elephants, women or wrestlers. 
Exquisite wood carvings appear also on friezes, door-posts, 
lintels and window frames, illustrating such social and mytho¬ 
logical stories as the barber and his wife, dancing women. 

The woodwork of Bengal thus represents two styles: 
sculpture in the round, and relief work on the flat. 

Wood-carvings, being originally painted in colour, have, 
inspite of years of neglect, maintained their original brilliance. 

Wooden dolls and toys are treated with great economy 
of form and decoration. These are first hewn out of solid 
wood and then painted in different colours on a white back¬ 
ground. The artist usually chooses bright colours in order to 
make the objects lively. Particular parts of the body are em¬ 
phasised by bold strokes of the artist’s brush. The treatment 



of line drawing is especially noteworthy and epresents an old 
Bengali tradition. The colour scheme is made up of red, black 
and blue; and yellow forms the general groundwork. Uiisally 
lac varnish is applied to fix the colour. 

fn shape and form, some of these wooden dolls remind 
one of the coffins in which Egyptian mummies were preserved. 
Male figures are rare among dolls. 

From lime immemorial, masks have been associated with 
artificial faces worn by actors in folk dramas. Mask-dancing 
has been common in many festivals of Bengal. Generally 
half-masks, both coloured and plain, are to be seen in large 
numbers at these festivals. The wooden mask is usually colour¬ 
ed in red, black and yellow, enlivened by an intensely dramatic 
expression, fascinating and even frightening the spectators. 
The illusion is so real that the wearer appears, for the time 
being, the person whom the mask represents. The wearing 
of such masks and false garments can be correlated with simi¬ 
lar primitive belief and custom in other parts of the world. 

Bengal is famous for the number and variety of its boats. 
A few centuries ago, ship-building reached a high degree of 
perfection; and vivid descriptions of the construction of sea-or 
river-going vessels can be found in ancient Bengali literature. 

The bow of the vessel has an important decorative function 
in boat-building, and differs from one vessel to another. In 
ancient literature references are made to seven types of bows, 
representing lions, buffaloes, serpents, elephants, tigers and 
birds, especially Mayurs (Peacocks) and Sukas (mythical birds); 
and the ships were accordingly called 'VMayurpankhi,'' “Suk- 
apankhi,” etc. 

Both sterns and bows are sometimes decorated with 
an ‘eye’ or a lotus motif. Each eye is fashioned in brass, 
and nailed high up at either end. The form is conventional, 
surmounted by a symmetrical eyebrow and ending up with an 
alligator form. 
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Among the best known boats plying in Bengal rivers are 
small passenger and fishing boats (Dinghis), rowing and racing 
skiffs (Baicer-nauka), large fishing boats (Meccho-baicari), 
travelling houseboats and ceremonial barges (Bajra), and cargo 
carriers (Pansi) Sampans, obviously of Chinese origin, as well 
as seagoing vessels are still built in Bengal, particularly in 
Chittagong district. The latter are usually profusely decorat¬ 
ed and ornamented. 



LITERATURE 


It is not possible to ascertain as to when exactly Bengali 
assumed a definite form as a medium of expression in writing. 
History tells us that Buddha, when a boy, was noticed learning 
Bengali alphabets. So, it can be concluded that Bengali became 
a systematic medium of expression long before the birth of 
Buddha. This language grew and developed without any 
hindrance till the end of the third century when the Buddhist 
rule in Bengal began to decline. Buddhist rulers were always 
great patrons of the Bengali language and literature. During 
their rule a large number of songs known as “dohas” were 
written. The theme of these songs is the relationship bet¬ 
ween God and man. 

With the decline of the Buddhist rule, Hindus became the 
rulers of a large part of Bengal and Sanskrit became the court 
language and the language of the literate. An eminent 
Hindu critic. Dr. D. C. Sen, says: “At the courts of Hindu 
Rajas priestly influences maintained Sanskrit as the literary 
language and there was a definite tendency to despise Bengali 
which they described as the ‘vulgar tongue’. During the 
Hindu rule from the 4th to the 12th century. Bengali had 
to absorb a very large number of Sanskrit words. This 
absorption enriched the language but could not raise it to the 
status of Sanskrit which remained the court language through¬ 
out the Hindu rule till 1200 A.D. Creative works were written 
in Sanskrit. Discouraged by the rulers, Bengali remained the 
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language of the masses only, and after the “Buddha dohas” 
nothing conspicuous was written in it during a long period of 
900 years. This period is known as the period of decadence 
of the Bengali literature. 

With the Muslim conquest in 1202 Bengali literature was 
liberated from the centuries old bondage. Another Hindu 
critic admitted: “It was the Muslim rulers and not the 
Hindu Rajas who encouraged the growth of the vernacular 
literature”. Spiritual conquest of Bengal by Islam heralded 
the political conquest. Since the beginning of the 9th century 
Muslim traders and saints went on pouring into Bengal and 
propagating Islamic ideals. These deeply appealed to the 
socially down-trodden who embraced Islam, in places, EN 
MASSE. Islamic conception of life revolutionized the social 
system and created climate suitable for a creative literature. 

Though Persian was the court language, the rulers made it a 
point to help the development of the Bengali literature. The 
great works like Mahabharata and Ramayana, which were 
written in Sanskrit and confined to the Sanskrit-knowing few, 
were for the first time rendered into Bengali under the inspira¬ 
tion and patronage of the Muslim rulers like Nasiruddin Shah, 
Husain Shah and Nasiruddin Mahmood in the 13th and 15th 
centuries. The frequent discussions on the Persian poets 
like Firdausi, Attar, Rumi, Hafiz and Jami in court circles 
contributed to the enrichment of the Bengali literature. Great 
poets like Vidyapati, Chandidas and Muhammad Sagir of the 
14th and 15th centuries bore the marks of the humanism and 
intellectual liberation which were offered by Islam and encou¬ 
raged by the Muslim rulers who had a profound love for art 
and literature. These poets were particularly influenced by the 
Sufi poets like Rumi and Hafiz. For the first time in Bengali, 
thousands of songs were written about the invincible superio¬ 
rity of man and the transcending power of love. Villages of 
Bengal began to throb with a new life and echo with the songs 
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of a new spirit. This period is the period of renaissance in 
Bengali literature. 

The first Muslim poet who was a great land-mark in the 
growth of the mediaeval Bengali literature was Muhammad 
Sagir who introduced human element. He, in his 'Yusuf- 
Zulaikha,” emphasized the incidents of human interest and 
painted ordinary human sentiments and showed the sublimat¬ 
ing character of human love. 

Mohammad Saghir’s importance in literary history is 
due to the fact that his narrative is one of the earliest known 
attempts to populariese a Muslim story through the medium 
of an Indo-Pakistani language. 

Another early poet of uncertain date, who may be a con¬ 
temporary of Mohammad Saghir’s, is Sheikh Faizullah. He 
was also a narrative poet like Saghir, but it is not known defini¬ 
tely whether the book ascribed to him is an original composi¬ 
tion or a translation. 

The earliest biography of the Prophet—in verse of course 
—is contained in a poem called Rasul Bijay by Zainuddin who 
has been assigned to the fifteenth century. 

The next century produced a great poet, Syed Sultan. 
The bulk as well as the quality of his writings is impressive. 
He wrote a life of the Prophet in verse, a poem on the Pro¬ 
phet’s death called Ofat-i-Rasul: another called Nabi Bangsa 
dealing with the history of the Prophet’s descendants, and also 
a mystical poem, Shab-i-Miraj, in which he shows a profound 
insight into the subtleties of religious experiences. 

We are on a more firm ground in the century that followed 
from the point of view of data. The seventeenth century was 
marked by the rise of a Muslim school of poetry in the south¬ 
east of this province, an area which was then a part of the 
territories of the Kingdom of Arakan. The leading figure in 
this school was a person popularly known as Syed Alawal, 
which scholars guess, is a corruption of the Arabic word, Al- 
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Auwal. 

In the 17th century, three Muslim poets—Doulat Qazi, 
Alawal and Mohammad Hayat—raised the status of Bengali 
literature by their creative works. Even today, Alawal’s 
“Padmavati” and‘‘Saiful Mulk Badiuzzaman” are regarded as 
among the best classics of the world. The most distinctive 
feature of their poetry and writings is their emphasis on the 
truth about human dignity. 

The eighteenth century was full of political changes and 
confusion. By the time the confusion subsided, the style, not 
the tradition or character, of Bengali writing among Muslims 
seemed to have undergone an evolutionary change. Ghari- 
bullah, the well-known author of the post-Plassey period, is a 
foremost “creator” of a new type of puthi literature. General¬ 
ly considering, this popular literature had been flourishing 
before. It was intended to be “general” in appeal. After 
the Plassey, puthis aimed at catering for a new kind of audience, 
the Muslim peasantry, instead of the educated classes. Se¬ 
condly, they were written in a style marked by a much greater 
and increasing blending of Arabic and Persian with Sanskrit 
words. 

Whether this deviation from the policy of Syed Alawal 
was inspired by a keener sense of linguistic realism or whether 
it was an outcome of political frustration, is problematical. 
The fact remains however that from the battle of Plassey down 
to the third quarter of the nineteenth centery, Puthis 
continued to be the main vehicle of literary expression among 
Muslims of Bengal. Their popularity and success were re¬ 
markable. Puthis circulated in thousands; we cannot say 
exactly how many were written; existing collections—and they 
are by common consent incomplete—suggest that the number 
may be several hundreds. And the vogue of Puthis has by no 
means completely ended. They are still read and listened to 
in our villages. A similar instance of an equally extensive 
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folk literature patronised by the peasantry will be difficult to 
find anywhere else in Pakistan or India. 

The greatest of the Puthi writers is Syed Hamza who be¬ 
longed to the 19ih century. He is the author of Amir Hamza, 
Sonaghan, Zaingun, to name only three out of scores of Puthis 
attributed to him. The majority of the Puthis are however 
anonymous. 

Towards the third quarter of the nineteenth century, a 
determined effort was made by a group of writers to revive the 
tradition of Alawal. The most prominent author in this 
group was Mir Musharraf Husain. He ranks as one of the 
greatest prose-writers in Bengali; he was a novelist, dramatist, 
historian, biographer all rolled into one. 

Muzammal Huq, a contemporary of Musharraf Husain 
wrote both verse and prose. He translated Firdausi’s Shah 
Nama, wrote a novel on Muslim social life called Zohra, and 
is also the author of an unfinished epic on the life of the Prophet. 

The outstanding poet in this group is Kaikobad. His 
epics on the third battle of Panipat and Kerbala—both in blank 
verse—constitute a very important addition to the heritage of 
Bengali poetry. Kaikobad’s handling of blank verse as well 
as his early lyrics, marked by a rare naturalness and simplicity, 
will undoubtedly give him a permanent place in literary history. 
The philosophical content of his poetry also deserves notice. 
The problem that preoccupied him from first to last is the prob¬ 
lem of evil in the world. In successive books—no matter 
whether the subject is legendary, historical or religious,—he 
seeks an answer to the question whether evil is an inseparable 
or ineradicable part of our existence. His outlook, in this 
respect, is closely allied to that of Thomas Hardy. 

“East Pakistan has always had a tradition of its own equ¬ 
alling that of the best in any part of the country, with an atti¬ 
tude refreshingly different and pleasingly native. Rural Bengal 
comprising of weavers, artisans, and peasants, is mainly Mus- 
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Jim. These simpJe follcs are the literatures of East Palcistan. 
They delve into the storehouse of Muslim legends and Islamic 
history, besides native customs and rites for their subject mat¬ 
ter and material. The wealth of ‘puthi’, ballads, and folk¬ 
songs that we have inherited, are points in proof. 

It would be wrong to suppose that the East Pakistani poet 
has always been an illiterate genius. If we go back to the 15th, 
16th and 17th centuries, imposingly erudite figures such as those 
of Shah Mohammad Sagheer, Daulat Qazi and Syed Alawal 
confront us with a galore that range from the heroic and his¬ 
torical, to lyrics and legends. Nothing escaped them. Daulat 
Qazi and Alawal were court-poets. But as true poets we find 
them writing with facility and felicity on topics domestic and 
religious, scandalous and euologic, Islamic and even Hindu. 
Syed Murtaza’s paens to Radha-Krishana, the Hindu symbol 
of eternal love, strike the reader with the accuracy of senti¬ 
ments, as much as the paganism in the poems of the Anglo- 
Saxon Christian poets. 

One would do well to remember however that the mass 
was not wholly Hindu in Bengal prior to Muslim conversion. 
A very large section of the people were Buddhists enjoying a 
life more democratic in nature than found in the stratified 
Hindu Society. 

It is wrong to suppose nevertheless that the Bengali Mus¬ 
lim is more pagan in degree than the North Indian Mussul¬ 
man. If it is a question of affiliation with Semitic blood per¬ 
haps the Bengali Muslim scores. Long before the Moham¬ 
medan conquest of India, Arab traders had infiltered to the 
coastal regions of India such as Sind, Malabar, Ceylon, and 
East Bengal, and thereon to the Malayan Archipelogo. These 
traders usually settled down, in their commercial zones and 
married into local families. The proselytization of Bengal 
therefore was not solely the result of conquest but had started 
much earlier in a more direct manner. Many saints and holy 
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men also visited E. Pakistan and the numerous shrines of East 
Pakistan bear mute testimony to this fact. How far back 
the first contact occured it is for archaelogists to ascertain. 
Yet, and it will be interesting to know Vvhether the Arab 
incursion was post-Islamic or dates from an earlier period. 

One of the features of this Arab contact was the influence 
on language. The unrefined brogue of the mass had a catholo- 
city of outlook. Soon the body of language was replete with 
words and expressions, drawn or derived, from Arabic. 
Though for the poet, imagery was naturally based on the 
familiar and native, which was often in opposition to iconoclas¬ 
tic Islam, the language was permeated with the Arabic. Often 
the charge is made against the heathen character of East Pakis¬ 
tani literature on this score. But it is perhaps the most un¬ 
justified of charges, for going back to Persian as the efnobdi- 
ment of Islamic spirit and the inspiration for Urdu literature, 
we come across references to “Jaam”, Taamshed’, ‘Sharaab’, 
‘Saki’, ‘Maikadah’ which according to Islam fall to the cate¬ 
gory of the ‘forbidden’ or ‘Haram’. All these images drawn 
from a romantic pagan past became nevertheless the stock-in- 
trade of Urdu poetry. Therefore in the same matmer the 
East Pakistan poet used terms such as ‘Rtidra\ ‘Tandav’, 
‘Binapani’, ‘Mahakaar, which are pregnant with associations 
abstract or personified effortiessly. And considering that 
Indian niythotogyis one of themost proKfic and all comprehen¬ 
sive of ima^native systems ft is hard to use an expression of 
Indian origin which does not symbolize some god or other. 
Readers tvouM do well to rernemhei* that the Hindu pantheon 
comprises of the staggering figure of 33 croreis i.e., 330,000,000 
dfeities, exhausting perhaps the entire range of language, pat- 
ticuietly the ncmrinative aftd hyperboMcal 

During the British regime, the Hindus came into political 
prominence, tephk^ihg their erstwhile h^ushm rulers. The 
weightage that was given to them helped the Hindus in the 
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literary field too. Under the British, irrespective of caste the 
Hindu mass gained significance. The Fort William College 
and the Srirampur Mission were responsible in disturbing the 
texture of the contemporary Bengali Language. Prior to 
the advent of the British, the language spoken by the people 
was replete with Persian and Arabic derivatives. The mission¬ 
aries and the British Government actively helped Hindus in 
flooding the language with Sanskrit terminology, and removing 
the words imported through centuries from Muslim sources. 
This Sanskritization created a gap, unbridged even to this day, 
between the mass and literature. For, the Hindu villager 
(89% of the people of the sub-continent live in villages) yet 
speaks a language almost similar to that of the Muslim. In 
recent years attempts have been made to bridge the gap by 
(a) mass education (b) by the intelligentia trying to revive 
their interest in folk literature. The situation leaves much to 
be desired, nevertheless. 

A school of literature developed now, which can be best 
identified as the Calcutta-School. The leaders were Iswar- 
chandra Vidyasagar, Iswar Gupta, Mrittunjoy Vidyalankar, 
and later Hemchandra, Navinchandra, Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt, and Bankimchandra Chatterjee. The last named made 
his mark in fictionary prose and established a name very much 
at the expense of Muslim sentiments. The first three were 
poets. They set a standard for Bengali poetry which became 
a model for subsequent artists. All of them were great scho¬ 
lars with an intimate knowledge of Sanskrit and their diction 
gave proof of their learning. Their themes and imagery 
were generally mythological or drawn from the pages of Indian 
legends and history. In the latter instance the Muslim ruling 
class, regarded openly as intruders, was often used as a foil. 
Their sentiments moreover were almost solely inspired by 
Hindu philosophical thoughts. 

Where did the Muslim writer stand in this new situation? 
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He became naturally quite outmoded. Though the village 
poet continued with his doggerels and the puthi-writer did not 
cease in his efforts, there was an absolute dearth of what 
might be called scholarly poetry or prose written by the Mus¬ 
lim Bengali. Towards the latter half of 19th century, how¬ 
ever, a school grew up which tried to meet the challenge of the 
Calcutta School on its own grounds. This new School tried 
to orientate their diction in the light of famous Hindu writers 
such as Bankim Chandra Hemchandra, Navinchandra and 
Michael. Though the subject-matter was usually drawn from 
some Muslim sentiment, the imagery used was often highly 
Hindu, and the expressions Sanskritic. Mir Musharraf Husain 
in prose and Kaikobad in poetry were the leaders of this group. 

The felicity of the expressions and almost entirely Sansk¬ 
ritic diction earned for Kaikobad the dubious though signifi¬ 
cant praise of Navinchandra: “You do not sound a Muslim”, 
and the title of ‘Mahakavi’ from a thankful generation of 
fellowmen who felt their self-respect somewhat recovered. 

Later on, Mahakavi Kaikobad was joined by a host of 
writers of worth but who were not fortunate enough to break 
into the hallowed sacrosanct of the Calcutta literary society. 
Muslim journals published their works, and with few excep¬ 
tion, their reading public comprised almost entirely of folks 
of their own community. Some of the noteworthy poets 
amongst them are Syed Emdad Ali, Nazrul Islam, shahdat 
Husain, Gholam Mustafa, Benazeer Ahmed, Mohiuddin, Sufi 
Motahar Husain, Mrs. R. S. Husain, and Abdul Qadir.” 

Shahadat Husain’s contribution (d 1954) is mainly in the 
field of the style of expression. The resilience and rhythm of 
Tagore’s language influenced him very deeply. He did not 
seem to have much faith in the revivalism of diction which 
Nazrul led. Shahadat Husain not only tried to use “chaste” 
words, but also imitated quite successfully the metrical forms 
♦From the preface of “Poems from East BengaP’ by Yusuf Jamal Begum 
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used by Tagore. “Renascence” is one of the few good poenis 
by him: 

On Beauty’s dawning day-break 
Down I came to the horizon’s expanse, 

Where doffed in glee the forest-green. 

The self hath roused the ME in me, 

Stood 1 there reliance-free 

In unshakeable fearlessness. 

Radiant was my generous brow 
My chest wide with pure strength now 

In irrepressible power of the defeatless. 

The rising sun with crushed gold rays 
Did deck my face; 

And the snow-capped high did backon me! “Dear Child”. 
The breaking sea in florabfoam 
Did Offer me its gift, 

In Echo’s deep resounding voice 

Proclaimed my appearance, swift. 

Dawn did dedicate to me, rhyraid arid’s chirp, 

Bower to bower. With a shower to flower. 

The Wood prepared her dower. 

A sudden voice, I know not whence 
Did question me in a solemn tone; 

“O you radiant in effulgent ^ory 
Of the greatness of yOur SELF— 

G you with the sign of victory eroWned 
How caMe you here? 

How came you to this Earth’s far^hng end? 

Seems I’ve seen you— 

Seen you faraway amidst the stars, 

Seen you as a part of cosrflic riddle : 

Or ‘midst the ihcatidesoeiiee of placets afar?” 

My voice rose up echoes: 

—“MAN —MAN am I ! 
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Vigilant is my eternal SELF— 

The kin of universal Soul— 

The expression of the In-finite! 

Rolled on the rack of suffering and sorrow 

The hungry, the orphan, the helpless and unfilled, 

The Universal MAN, is my kith and kin 
Hath found in me his SELF. 

Time, place, person mean nothing to me 
Naught do 1 render such itemization, 

I exist, in All-place, at All—time, ‘moagst All—race, 

For 1 am the indivisible MAN 
Titanic in SELF— 

Ablaze with the consciousness of the 
Eternal spark. 

Of the prose-writers belonging to this generation, mention 
may be made of Akram Khan and Ghulam Mustafa. Akram 
Khan has translated parts of the Quran, but his magnum opus 
the Life of the Prophet which has been acknowledged as a 
classic. His style is learned and scholarly like Milton and he 
brings to bear upon the subject an extensive knowledge of 
Islamic literature in general, and Islamic theology in particulr. 

Ghulam Mustafa’s major achievement (he writes poetry 
as well) is also a life of the Prophet. It has the merit of pre¬ 
senting and interpreting the Prophet’s message in an extre¬ 
mely lucid and popular style. 

The next great period in our literary history is the second 
decade of the present century. In Nazrul Islam, the poet who 
dominates this age, the two traditions of Alawal and the 
Puthis, meet; the dichotomy between a literature addressed to 
an exclusive, educated audience and the Puthis depending 
on the patronage of the masses, disappear. Nazrul Islam’s 
diction is entirely individual. In a language which is a har¬ 
mony of Arabic, Persian, Bengali and Sanskrit sounds, 
he writes a poetry which is as original in content as it is in form. 
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“With absolute unself consciousness about the relative impor¬ 
tance of the Hindu and the Muslim, a vividness of imagination, 
an equally deep familiarity with Muslim and Hindu ideas and 
ideals, and an accurate knowledge of Persian, Arabic and Sans¬ 
krit terminology, Nazrul fashioned a poetry, happiest because 
of the blend, richest because of its versatility, poignant because 
of its sincerity. Genius inspired him to expression. Political 
humiliation whetted him to action. Without a cause the bril- 
liapt pearls of Nazrufs genius would have perhaps scattered. 
Political suffering furnished the thread on which these pearls 
were strung. 

Nazrufs lyrics are of not less worth than his antinomian 
poetry. Personal sufferings lent them an unmistakable edge. 
The poignancy of his love and the pungency of his satires 
place him in a rank unrivalled by any Muslim poet of Bengal. 
The sincerity of his feelings are only reverberated in the esoteric 
poems of the Sufi poets like Madan Baul and Lalan Shah, who 
with their unlettered and often unpremediated genius composed 
poems which please alike the educated and the illiterate. In 
Nazrul we have in some ways the culmination of the Baul 
spirit. For the Baul poets had chalked a tradition of their 
own, rising high above the Koran and Puran, the ‘Tasbih’ and 
the ‘Mala’ in order to attain God, who according to them, was 
often lost track of in the maze of theological claptrap. 

Satyen Dutta was a pioneer. He was the first to introduce 
into elegant diction words of Perso-Arabic origin. But he 
used them with economy and as an embelishment, much as a 
highbrow English writer would emply French and Latin terms. 
Nazrul however with his acute sensitivity for language and 
keenness of observation, did not fail to remark the potentiality 
of this practice. The tongue of the Bengali Muslim which 
was considered no better than a jargon since the birth of 19th 
century Bengali (which I have already called Calcutta Bengali), 
was now raised by his efforts to the status of a language, and a 
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literary language at that, with due acknowledgements by the 
Calcutta group itself. The publication of ‘Vidrohi’ in 1929 not 
only established Nazrul’s fame as a rebel poet but also proved 
to the literary world the force of a diction rendered powerful 
and rich by the introduction of a new kind of vocabulary. 

Nazrul also introduced a new form of lyric into the field of 
Bengali poetry. This was ‘Ghazal’—a refined and sweet love 
lyric meant to be sung. Ghazals also revived a type of music 
once popular in Bengal during the regime of the Nawabs, 
but since out of fashion. In any case it had seldom been sung 
in Bengali. It will not be out of place to remark here that 
there are about 2000 songs of Nazrul’s recorded by gramo¬ 
phone companies. About half of these have been set to music 
by himself. Nazrul also introduced the tradition of ‘Qawwalis’ 
in Bengali. Religious songs, sung in Urdu at shrines and de¬ 
vout meets, ‘Qawwalis’ a e very popular in Northern India. It 
would take a volume to write of Nazrul’s contribution to music. 
I shall therefore desist from any further elaboration here. 
‘Visher Banshi’ (Poisoned Flute), ‘Agni-Vina’ (Inflamed Lyre), 
‘Bhangar Gan’ (Songs of Destruction), ‘Bulbul’ (The Nightin¬ 
gale), ‘Sanpurey’ (Snake Charmer are his best known works. 

NazruTs success brought new life to the Muslim literary 
world in Bengal. The establishment of a standard congenial 
to the Muslim spirit brought about a renascence in this section 
of the people. Not only were literateurs elated, the laymen 
who had either to be an aristocrat in Bengal speaking Urdu, 
or a second—rate citizen constantly modifying his expressions 
in the style of the Bengali Hindu when in elegant society, 
could feel that his speech was as good as anyone else’s. Why 
then should he feel compelled to greet with ‘Namashkar’ 
instead of ‘Assalamo-Alaikum.’ Had not Nazrul used this 
form of greeting employed by Muslims all over the world in 
some of the best poems written in Bengali and accepted and 
acknowledged by Bengali literary stalwarts? So long it was he 
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who was learning the significance of‘Dadhichi’ and ‘Baijavanti’. 
Now he was in a position to teach the significance of “Israfiler 
Shinga”, and “Behesth.” Now 'Burrakh’ and ‘‘Uchchosroba’" 
had been put to equal use.” 

While views continued to swing from one extreme to the 
other, the modern poets drifted and drifted away from the 
great traditions which Tagore had built up. The influence 
of Nazrul had already started working and those who were 
studying the developments in the field of world literature and in 
particular in the field of English poetry which many of opr 
poets in Bengal lahouriously studied, could see for themselves 
how great social changes were affecting poetry, fiction and 
drama. And to these social changes, we were also not just 
lookers on. Our oNyn country and Bengal, in particular, faced 
them. War had shattered our economy and shattered our 
illusion that possiWy some goodness was still left in men 
(this made some cynics and introduced a new note in Bengali 
poetry), we faced a famine and saw our villages deserted and 
people starving on the streets in Calcutta. Against such a 
background of social changes, Jasimuddin’s poems could no 
more lull us to sleep and the world he painted somehow 
looked like a fantasy. And he could not give us fantasy either 
with bis minutest realistic details of our village homes. Every¬ 
thing looked incoherent, disjointed and false. 

“A whole group of poets of merit emerged. These poets 
known today as the poets of the ‘Thirties were rather young in 
years and the most renowned amongst them are Furrnkh 
Ahmed, the poet of ‘Shat Shagarer Manjhi’ or ‘Mariner of the 
Sleyen Seas’, Abul Husain, Ahsan Habib, and Syed Ali Ahsan 
Und Sufia Kamal. These p::ets combined in them both Isla¬ 
mic and Tagorean traditions, achieving a blend which is the 
essence of East Pakistan poetry today. 

The non-co-operation movement had brought a distaste 
•^Eroni the prefane of poems from Bengal' by Yusuf Jamal Begum 
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for urbanity. It was realised that 95 per cent of the people 
lived in villages. What right had the city dwellers to consider 
their culture supreme and sole? India's salvation lay in the 
hands of the mass who lived in the villages. 

An active interest was ta^cen now in rural life, and natural¬ 
ly rural literature became important. The compilation of books 
of folk-tales due to the painstaking researches of Dr. D. C. 
Sen and Abdul Karim Shahityabisharad brought to light the 
great wealth of folk-literature lying neglected and ignored. 

Muslim poets had always excelled in this field. This 
their rightful demain has been already pointed out in the 
outset; but fashion and lack of publicity had eschewed them 
from the literary horizon. Dr. Sen’s efforts initiated a re¬ 
newed interest in the bucolic. Compilers set out with mis¬ 
sions to collect and publish old and new rural poems, songs 
and tales taken direct from the lips of the villagers. Many 
poets who had so long been considered rustic rhymsters 
were discovered overnight and given due honour. And 
soon pastoralism became a distinct and revered trend. 

This led to the discovery of Jasim-ud-Din too. Jasim- 
ud-Din stands even today an unchallenged figure in the field 
of pastoral poetry amongst Hindu and Muslim poets of 
Bengal. Yet in his ‘teens the publication of his poem entitled 
the ‘Graves’ took the country by surprise with its naivete 
and freshness of diction and theme. Jasim-ud-Din followed 
up his early effort by “Nakshi Kanthar Math” (Field of 
Embroidered Quilt”) and “Sojan Badiar Ghat” (Sojan 
the Gypsy’s Pier) which should be called rural epics and 
created a sensation in the literary world. ‘Nakshi Kanthar 
ran through many editions and has been translated 
into practically all niodem European languages.”*** 

Young and precious, with bis heart in rural Bengal and 
bis mind echoing with smaple but iippressive folk-lore, 
’^From ‘poems of East Bengal, 
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Jasimud-Din is a born poet. 

His “Nakhshi Kathar Math,” completely rendered into 
English verse by E. M. Mi'ford as The Field of Embroidered 
Quilt, is considered to be one of the best lyrical poems in 
the Bengali language. 

Jasim-ud-Din is aware of the fact that poetry, to be 
sincere and convincing, must always derive from the soil and 
from the actual life and feelings of the common man. 

He very rarely sings of the sophisticated few: his strings 
are set to the tune of simple pleasures and sorrows, problems 
and yearnings, triumphs and failures which find spontaneous 
expression in popular songs and folk-lore, and whose truth 
is vouched for by generation after generation. 

“Jasim had a disciple in Bande AH Mian. But Bande 
Ali was not as good an artist and less fertile. In recent years 
he has taken to the writing of socio-political and lyrical poetry. 

Partition of the country was hailed with enthusiasm 
by the poet at first. Those who disagreed such as Humayun 
Kabir and Gholam Quddus stayed behind in Calcutta. By 
’50-’51 the initial enthusiasm gave away to a tone of doubt 
and disillusionment. Habibur Rahman’s ‘Poem of Inde¬ 
pendence—1951’ is an excellent example. Independence came 
but mass problems remained unsolved. The native adminis¬ 
trators were yet as detached from the mass as the foreign 
rulers had been. Religion once exploited for a ‘Divide and 
Rule’ policy was now exploited for party politics. 

Some, like Syed Ali Ahsan sought refuge in esoteric 
spiritualism Another who had remantically yearned for 
Hera and the land of cardamoms and tulps had lustily 
hailed the formation of a new state holds his peace. Abul 
Husain has turned to translations and a stray poem off and 
on usually commemorative in nature. Of the poets of the 
‘thirties perhaps Ahsan Habib is the only one who is yet 
going strong. His social satires—especially the one entitled 
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“Dhannobad” (or Thanks’)—are master-pieces of indirec¬ 
tion and under-statements which because of their mild appear¬ 
ance became more sure in effect. 

The more potentially powerful is another group compris¬ 
ing of a younger set of poets. Most of them are yet in their 
twenties many barely out of their teens. Asiatic renascence 
and socialistic idealism appear for them to be a panacea for 
many evils. Class distinction must go. Exploitations in 
the name of religion and secular beliefs must cease. Men 
must be equal and have a right to the soil they till, the harvest 
they reap, and the land that flourishes on their toil. Most 
of these poets are below 30 years, some barely out of their 
teens. The only other theme they can talk of is love, and they 
do it often with all the glowing passion of youth and its 
inexperience. 

Another discernible trait in them is an international 
outlook. Majority of the poets are well-read and familiar 
with the literary and political activities in other lands. 

Of the older group Abul Husain and Ahsan Habib are 
the most finished artists, and have not suffered much, for 
their interest have always been universal, literature and life. 
They have never preached any dogmas, nor have they tried 
to become prophets. Therefore, perhaps their charm has 
not waned despite political and social mutations. Habib 
is a satirist. Husain a lover essentially. Husain’s diction 
also needs to be remarked upon. He uses simple words and 
phrases to convey his emotions. His diction is close to 
common speech in which not infrequent inclusion of few 
choice words serves to give an intellectual quality to his 
works. His experiments with assonance, consonance and 
alliteration in the nature of Sprung Rhythm give a rhythmic 
quality even to his prose.”* 

Abul Husain has apparent sympathy for industrial 
♦From ‘Poems of East Bengal’ 
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workers. He considered the understanding of underdogs 
as the fashion or the dominent trend among contemporary 
writers. It is believed that without much of an emotional 
envolv^ment, he accepted the fashion which he imagined was 
ruling the literary scene, and toyed with it very ably. To 
realise his ambition to shine bright as a poet, he almost 
entirely dedicated himself to craftsmanship. This mooring 
failed, he felt, to make him a poet of his dream. That is, 
perhaps, the reason that he has of late taken to derivative 
works like translations. “Cavalry” belongs to the earlier 
stage of his career, which illustrates the meticulous care he 
took to make a poetic expression technically flawless: 

Then through the window 1 saw: Soldiers on faprsie- 
back 

Comet-like flash across the road 
Rifles in hand, bayonets aimed. 

The trucks full of ammunitions and arms, 

Tanks rushing before, 

Bombers overhead, 

And beyond—a crescent moon peeping through veils 
of cloud. 

As a delivering woman in Dufierin, pale. 

Have any of them seen, the fading blue light 
That rips the womb of deep dark mystery, 

Through pain is born? Have they? 

In mind’s field-glasses 1 do see: They go, 

Ignoring the intensity of summer sun, across fall^v^ 
russet fields. 

Trampling the pointed and rock-hard earth. 

Braving the current of mountainous streams, 

Their tunic dripping wet. 

The mountain-chill seeps into their bones 
Through every atom of their person, 

Sharp, naked cold, as a knife does pierce. 
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They are passing through a desert 

O’er an endless stretch of unfamiliar sand. 

Fraught with incandescent heat. 

No trees are in sight, 

Date-palms nor creeper-vines, 

No water near about— 

None, none, none. 

Why do they go like this? 

In what hopes? What reward? What is that desired 
fruit? 

—The cavalry has no reply. 

If their cannons could 

Blow away innumerable, unaccountable deserts; 

If their cannon balls could, there, explode 
Into creation watery streams; 

If their tanks were but able to plough the deserts, 

With the points of bayonets sow seeds for food, 

Fresh green paddy grow— 

If only they could, 

If only they could. 

Habib is less a technician than a realist and observer. 
But he is a bolder thinker and more outspoken than the suave 
Abul Husain. His diction is generally .elegant and his satires 
gain a pungency due to undeiplay and indirection. 

Ahsan Habib is keenly a^are of the foibles in society. 
He looks at things from a detached, yet poetic, angle. In 
his observation, there is always a pleasant glow of humour— 
particularly in his Social po^ms. Satire and a soft of sympa¬ 
thetic undtotanding combine to make such pieces entertain¬ 
ing. In the beginning, he appeared subjectively involved 
in the possible consequences caused by social lapses. Later, 
his approach matured into a quibt, objective self-appraisal 
of the state of affairs. His ^‘Thanks’* illUstfates this well: 
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Well-goodnight. 

Oh no! I have eaten enough. 

Charmed by your cordialit) — 

Thanks once more. 

It is getting late Sir, 1 must go. 

1 wouldn’t have come? 

Now can that be? 

Your worship’s insignificant clerk— 

That you called me 

Is my darned good luck. 

Tired? 

How can you say? 

Was it not a personal chore? 

Idle I could not sit for sure? 

I must be off. What a joke! 

Surely the funniest affair! 

Never heard of any other to compare. 

The invitation said it was Dolly’s birthday, 

I thought, perhaps 

Dolly is your daughter’s name 

And therefore with some chocolates came. 

But on arriving found.... 

Really? Dolly eats chocolates? 

Perhaps.But 1 must say 

That, that Dolly is a pup and has a birthday, 

Is a un'que event in a way. 

Really ? 

In those countries this is a common event? 

But can you show anyone else, who could, 

In this country celebrate it with, such accuracy? 
Many? 

Perhaps. 

How should I know? 

I, under you a petty clerk 
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With utmost kindness you invited me, 

Or else 

1 would have been perpetually in the dark. 

It was impossible for me to know 
Sir, that for a puppy’s birthday 
You spent so much— 

TWO THOUSAND? 

And in this regal way! 

That johnny has devil’s luck! 

Shouldn’t 1 laugh Sir, 

On this happy day? 

When comes such pleasure 
And how often pray? 

Tears? 

No, no, Sir that is nothing 

You know what? I have eaten too much 

Feel somewhat choked with the tuck-in. 

So now with your permission. 

It is rather late, you must rest too. 

I must be off. Sir, 

Adieu, adieu. 

“Furrukh Ahmed is a romantic and perhaps][^the most 
poetical of the lot. Once in the ‘thirties’ he was held as a 
leader. He is often characterised as the leader even today, 
but not often without challenge. He is one of the few after 
Nazrul around whom a school has grown up. He himself 
of course draws much of his inspiration from Nazrul. His 
sentiments well from Islamic philosophy. The initial enthu¬ 
siasm he displayed for the Muslim State, once bordering 
almost on the Kiplingesque, seems to have given away to 
something more reflective.” 

Farrukh Ahmed is emotionally stirred about the past 
of Islam and unloads himself fully without any reservations. 
This is evident in the images and words he uses. TheVarmth 
♦From ‘Poems of East Bengal* 
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and exuberance of bis expressions are reminiscent of Shelleyan 
outbursts. He has complete faith in Islam’s achievements, 
and is of the opinion that for progress one must look back 
to these as the source of inspiration. The romanticist in 
him sees beauty in Islam. However symbolic his “Mariner 
of the Seven Seas” may appear, it is an unreserved expres¬ 
sion of his emotional experiences: 

Dawn has come ripping the veils of night 
Green foliage sports in the orange grove 
Foamy waves of seven seas sweep your steps 
You did not awake? Did you not jet? 

Mariners of seven seas rise 
The ship has called for you, 

A motionless picture as though framed to a stop 
Unmoving helm and unswollen sails 
O mariners to mj pleadings jield 
Rise, come your place with fellowmen take 
Soon you will see the ship sail without ado. 

Full moon-like she will cross the deej) 

Ride the waves and tide the bars, 

So arise —‘tis lortg that the lily was shed— 

Vet you shook h'ot off your slumber? You did hot? 
Cahnot ydn hear the sei^ntine Mss 
t3F unnumbered fiUhgry crowding soats 
Mariner distribute to theih your waives 
t)r all Will shatter and crack for sute. 

Cannot yoti see the chimera they chasa? 

A persistent march towards dechtie 
Mariner your star is hot yet sOt 
The desert recalls your moonlit-rrights 
And yotir horiiOn i^y tulijj^s ihvade. 

What caitees your ftar and 

Ait the idoVOs ahd cardatoOms flotgot ? 

Saffron flowering in dusty sttaanrds? 
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And jasmin that kisses to life 

The charmed princess of the faery-land? 

Have you forgot of your first voyage 
Towards the land of flowers? 

Of the emerald-vision in moonbeams bathed? 

Her sails aloft the ship moves across the brine 
Restless seeker 

Ploughs through horizon’s curtain blue 
And tears through the waters of the seven salt seas. 
Who knows when your dreamful night was over? 
The tempest in fury beats at your door 
Message of doom in its reptile tongue 
At its puissant lashes your minarets fall 
Mariner, pause not at these signs of doom 
The ship must forth in the century’s dead seas. 
Night has fallen: 

Yet the portals of Hera are seen afar 
But mankind writhes with hunger and want 
And mankind is swamped in ceaseless tears. 

Yet the portals of Hera are visible afar. 

The palace gates were thrown open long ago 
And the full moon is in revelry. 

So do not tarry 

Your triumphant siren sound. 

Let the voyagers draw. Mariner do not pause. 

It is true that the road is blocked by deserts. 

That road is cut by salt water seas, 

But at its close is the promised land. 

Shady bowers, and waters sweet. 

So unfurl your sails and anchors lift, 

For Hera is at the end of the road. 

So lift your anchors. 

Hoist your sails. 

Your sails stretch forth. 
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Unlike Farrouk Ahmed, Ahsan Habib never looked 
backward for his poetic inspiration. Instead, he looked 
ahead. A hsan Habib was certainly and possibly still is, less 
revolutionary than Farroukh but he looked at, and still 
looivs at the world around him more sharply than anyone 
among his contemporaries. His Ratri Sesh (The End of 
Night) is a volume of a number of memorable poems. Strictly 
speaking, his poems, published in the collection, are not based 
on famine or war but most of the poems were written against 
the background of Bengal which had just passed through 
a great famine and a great war and had been economically 
shattered and faced an unprecedented moral decadence. It 
is against such a background than Ahsan Habib wrote his 
poems about men and women, mostly drawn from poor 
middle class, who lived their lives with their little hopes and 
love, great passions and hunger. Ahsan Habib, unlike 
Farroukh Ahmed, preached no message and jet without 
any such message, he remained full of human sympathies 
and understanding. 

Syed Ali Ahsan has suffered a change. A deeply religi¬ 
ous man with faith in a particular creed he had found the 
battle for independence a good whetstone for his poetic 
faculty. The establishment of the new state was almost the 
realisation of a dream for him. But the sensitive poet could 
not long shut his ejes to the frustrations around him, and 
now instead of looking for inspiration in the politics of his 
nation, or social realism, he turned to the mjstic for inspira¬ 
tion. He is yet, however, not sure of his bearings. There 
seems to be tremendous efforts, in his works. Mr. Ahsan 
is directing more of his energy to criticism these days and in 
this field he is regarded as one of the authorities. Never¬ 
theless, he is perhaps one of the best artists employing a high- 
flown Tagorean diction efficiently and with elegance. 

Syed Ali Ahsan has two clear-cut facets: the extrovert 
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in the earlier stage, and the introvert now. His present mood 
seems to be the result of an evolutionary progress. His 
favourite theme has been Islam. Earlier, his appreciation 
of Islam was that of a simple-hearted outspoken lover. Now, 
he is complex, perhaps twisted by mystical experiences. The 
earlier emotional understanding of the Islamic philosophy 
seems to have been transformed into a quiet ecstasy reached 
through a deep awareness of the mystery of self in terms of 
Islam, of the eternal beatific vision, intensified by a conse¬ 
quent endless series of questioning put to self. T. S. Eliot 
has furnished him with a convenient technique to attempt 
unrolling the vista of the mystical phenomenon as conveyed 
by one of his recent poems: “Prater”: 

My soul’s testimony has the Padma’s force 
Astral blaze that kindles clouds, 

Or webbing arachnids ‘power, 

Or that earth’s 

From which rise saplings green. 

Infinite is whose mercy to Him 
I this offering bring. 

Have known the ultimate truth; as beaten fleece 
The rocks will crush. Static insensate day, 

Sudden storm wipes the fragrance off lilies 
And in slumber’s nocturnal embrace 
Deepens the apprehensions of the day: 

Brought am I back to the way of the Lord 
Now is the time for prayer. 

Wicked desires arise, destructive thoughts, 

Need cogent logic, clear definition of Truth. 

Truth had directed, in the shadows of night. 

To harvest floral crop 
With the lead of fragrant airs; 

Have in life seen lofty tree-like 
Imaginations, awakening from dreams in noon. 
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Thus to perception persuaded my yearning soul 
Not by logic or debate—but engendered by Faith. 
Therefore at first 1 desire to laud 
Soft clear lotus hours, 

Or the midday cooing of doves, 

Or the image that shadows across the window. 

I hear a sudden sound in my heart 
And start awake to death or dissolution. 

Let me speak on behalf of they who will die 
Here is the soul’s testimony 
Testament of its eternal chastity 
Or else the vow of its intensive light. 

Your nearness 1 desire, in this desire am content— 
Commotion, chaos, the day of doom haunts— 
Therefore this is my prayer O Lord of sorrows, 

Lay bare the secrets of the heart 
I crave fulfilment witnessed by Night 
Calm following moon and 
The world and its expanse will testify too. 

Sufia Kamal is said to be sensitive particularly to the 
social ways that pain. Her reactions occasionally scintillated 
into flashes which remind one of Mumtaz Shahnawaz’s^ 
lines: 

“If it is Peace you seek, 
then go your way. 

With me you will only find fire. 

The urge of the stream, 
the surge of the sea, 
climbing of the hills and hunger, 
human hunger: these you may find, 
but not Peace”. 

Sufia Kamal sees “Fire flaming from cloud to cloud’V 
“Hunger raging in the belly”, “the nectar of life concealed,^ 
beneath the veil of beauty, in the breast broken and bereft”„ 
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and “the thirst for awakening in the brittle soul in the heart”. 

She is at her best when these smoulderings subside, 
and has inspired occasions to see the promise, peace, and 
splendour in Nature as in “Him I Remember”: 

“O poet wherefore silent 

Spring your welcome awaits” 

Lifting his soft eye he said: 

“Unlatched are the southern gates? 

“Are the grape-fruits in blossom? and mango-buds? 

Zephyr o’ercome by their fragrance fresh?” 

“Have you not seen?” queried I 

“So careless? And where’s your floral dress?” 

With a distant look he softly said: 

“Has the vessel crossed the deep? 

Its arrival proclaimed? I sent for? 

1 do not know, and no news keep”. 

Pleaded I: “Poet my request keep, your song compose 
I crave to hear you welcome the season” 

“What matters if 1 this once not sing, 

Has it not remembered to come on its own?” 
“Aggreived are you?” I enquired: 

“Her coming of what use now?” 

Indifferent he answered: “Is she not honoured? 
Are the flowers not on the boughs?” 

“Be it so, but your indifference. 

Why pain thus the queen of seasons?” 

He confided the reason: “Beneath misty veils 
Eremite Autumn for flowerless regions 
Empty handed left— 

I cannot forget, I cannot foreget!” 

Mrs. Sufia Kamal and Mahmuda Khatoon Siddiqa 
both lyricists continue to hold their own. The sweetness 
and poignancy of Sufia Kamal’s love lyrics remain unrivalled 
in its field. Few other poetesses or poets have been able to 
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achieve the sense of effortless ease and sincerity she brings 
to her works. Nature p^ays an important role in her poems. 
The purity of her diction and imagery produces an impression 
bordering on the religious. 

Many others of the older group toy with popular themes 
of independence, progress, social injustice and Muslim glory, 
with much optimism, and loquacity. Despite profusion, 
it is often found that they fail to impress adequately. Others 
have become effects but hold jealously to their previous repu¬ 
tation and continue to bombard the literary world with their 
unwanted presence. A few are good technicians but have 
nothing to say. But again that brings us back to the question: 
does a poet have to say.? 

Shamsur Rahman is one of the most promising of the 
younger group. Strangely enough for a poet of his group, 
he is not permeated by any social dogmas. His interests 
are purely artistic and he makes no apologies for it, for he 
yet has faith in “Flower, birds and women's love” and is 
willing to withstand the lupine hordes for a taste of these. 
Full of the freshness of youth and possessing a boundless 
imagination, he is characterised by a social aloofness and is 
incorrigibly optimistic. Rahman’s diction is elegant but not 
incomprehensively high-brow, and he is one of the few of the 
modern whose imegery has organic unity. The influence 
of English is quite marked in his works but to give him due 
credit he succeeds in naturalizing it with dexterity. “Faust 
to Mephistopheles” is regarded as one of his best poems: 
From moth-eaten pages I raise my eyes to gaze 
Unflinching into Asia’s skies. And looking 
Through the window into the expanse, with curious 
Thirsting heart, feel the billows rise of the spreading green. 

In the silent, close, library, steeped in. granules of syllogisms 
Exhausted, pale with the burden of books, 

Whelmed by dusty smell, 
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Oblivious was I of the march of time, whose dynamic motion 
Now touches despite, my life’s flow. 

The star that ever sparkles in the blood, may not 
Be found—the cold breeze this sudden recollection brings 
As Mephistopheles you have taken it with you 
To the bottomless, boundless depths of Lethe, 

Out in the open I seem to forget, that a dirt-hill 
Was my heart where spiders once wove night. 

Children sport on dewy fields, peasants harvest: 

The music welling from vital hearts impress 
The futility of my days, spent entombed with lifeless stacks 
Philosophy, theology and science I have paged through, 
Known yellowing history, yet the thirst persists unabated, 
And a wistful song draws towards nostalgic turrets dim. 

Never before had Asia’s skies appeared to me more blue, 

I love the waxy moonlight, 1 want light, more light and more: 
Want the warmth of life, and near the barren heart desire 
The green of grass, on blood shot-eyed mind’s edge crave for 

showers. 

Silvery feminine tones break out like gushing spring, 

And somewhere a man to his mate gives the clue to love: 

They will sleep through a wild night embracing soft floral 

eloquence 

Feminine silver-tones break out like gushing stream 
Not in my existence, not here, no, but elsewhere. 

Earth’s daughter has lost her deep moonlit aura 

At my breath, and yet enamoured by that prostrate woman 

In efforts of the natural, 1 have but spread the elements of 

dark. 

An endless thirst yet seems to tug my restless 
Heart and psyche towards a world after— 

There the matutinal river radiates as usual diamond-like, 
Humanity peopling its defined shores, darkness relieved, 
Laughter tearing through night, and predatory wings 
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In close forest skies are overcome 
By the waves of a brighter civilisation. 

Mephistopheles you chuckle in guises many, 

Unbearable sharp fangs shine, in cruel feline glee 
Time and again invade, and in the dark its eyes 
Like embers glow. 

Besides mists that fog comprehension, O Intellect, 

What have I gained, what have I! 

Give me some time Mephistopheles, give time, 

For Helen’s breasts and life-sucking rubious lips in every vein 

Has brought dream-ridden nights, as two decades 

Have passed in ghastly peregrinations below the firmaments 

of lust. 

Some time give, Mephistopheles, some time! 

Nursing hell-songs in heart, I gaze 

At Asia’s azure skies, where vultures came with dark winds 
To tear and feed on lives, under skies smelling death. 

Give some time Mephistopheles, give some time! 

Let those carrion-birds rip my star, then 

Wing away leaving the world, into cold obscurity. 

Give some time Mephistopheles, give some time! 

Ashraf Siddiqi is a realist. A few of his patriotic poems are 
quite pleasing but what amazes most is how he can come out 
with one for every occasion. His satires have won a well- 
deserved repute. An anthology of his poems entitled ‘Taleb 
Master-o-Onnano Kayita’ has been published. Abdur Rashid 
Khan has achieved a degree of maturity in expression. But 
he has a long way to go as yet. 

“With partition pastoral poetry seemed to die out. Poets 
waxed patriotic or prophetic. Even Jasim-ud-Din and 
Bande Ali began ineffective experimentations with lay themes. 
Jasim-ud-Din’s change was mourned by all for he was an 
unparalleled artist in the field. A small group of poets have, 
however, emerged lately. Notable amongst them are Raoshan 
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Yazdani and Abdul Hai Mashriqi. 

Yazdani is a fine poet, but his lyrics are small compensa¬ 
tion for the epics of Jasim, like ‘Nakshi Kanthar Math’. Yaz¬ 
dani has published a few books, and is said to be at the moment 
engaged on the composition of a more ambitious piece of 
work, a sort of rural epic of Islam, and we look forward with 
great expectations. Mainly a lyricist Yezdani’s songs, which 
are usually dramatically presented in form of question and 
answer, make extremely pleasant reading and give a wonder¬ 
fully accurate picture of the life of the peasants and their occu¬ 
pations. He has perforce to use relevant dialects for which 
he provides copious footnotes. The charm of his musical 
poems do not suffer in the least despite this, and Yezdani 
is as delightful to read as Burns.”* 

The prospect does not certainly seem as bleak as it looked 
five years ago, Ala-ud-Din A1 Azad has achieved a success 
as a story writer and he still continues to write good poetry 
and so also Hasan Hafizur Rahman. Shamsur Rahman 
from a young mediocre romantic poet, has steadily grown 
into a realistic poet of a great promise. Each of them makes 
hopeful about the future but is there still a complete picture 
which can look at and say, herein lies the hope for the poetry 
in East Bengal? Possibly no. Perhaps the truth is, in this 
troubled modern world, there is no complete picture anywhere. 
While one poet will give us all hope that we are all seeking 
for, another will tell us only of the coming doom. Though 
a young nation with hope and optimism, we cannot but share 
the same destiny of the time, of the modern world and share 
what Auden has so aptly put it, “the anxiety of age”. But 
one thing is certain, we can never use preaching methods with 
our poets. We must only know, poets possess great souls 
and to these souls, we can only bow down. 

The gro’^vth of drama in East Bengal has not been con¬ 
sistent; it has been sporadic. The reason for this is, perhaps, 
* From the ^Poems of East Bengal’. 
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the absence of a theatre which could work as a focal point for 
the establishment of a dramatic tradition. The “yatra”, 
which traditionally constituted an important part of the folk 
culture in East and West Bengal, culminated in the establish¬ 
ment of theatre in Calcutta. As the European influence 
concentrated there, the Western conception of the stagecraft 
went into it. It is said that the Bengali drama did not grow 
out of the soil. Playwrights like Madhusuda i Dutt, Girish, 
and Dinabandhu were deeply influenced by the Engl.sh 
play-wrights. ^ 

Abdur Rahim (early nineteenth century) was the first 
Muslim playwright. He wrote a romantic drama “Jagat- 
mohini” (1875). Mir Mosharraf Husain, who wrote “Zamin- 
dar Darpan”, and “Basantakumari Natak”, belonged to the 
mid-nineteenth centurj. These too were coloured by roman¬ 
tic elements. Kader Ali wrote “Mohiniprem Pash”. The 
next important figure in this field was Shahadat Husain. 
He left behind historical dramas, such as ” Masnader Moha”, 
“Anarkali”, “Sarfaraz Khan”, “Shahjahan”, and “Seraj- 
adoulla”, as well as a number of short social dramas in manu¬ 
scripts which were broadcast. 

Nazrul Islam wrote “Jhilimili”, and “A-leya”, a histo¬ 
rical play; Ghulam Mustafa wrote “Ali Shekal, the Barber”, 
and Dr. N. Khan wrote “Shauhuray-Mayay”, a social satire. 

Shaukat Osman aims to do in drama what Abul Mansoor 
and Waliullah have attempted in fiction—a criticism of the 
faults and foibles of society. He has written what we might 
call social satires, such as “Amlar Mamla”, “Tashkar Lash- 
kar”, “Kakar Mani”, and “Bagdader Mayay”. Ibrahim 
Khan has written a number of plays on historical subjects: 
“Kamal Pasha”, and “Anwar Pasha”, and a social drama: 
“Korbani”. Farrukh Ahmad has written dramas, in verse 
and prose, on social themes on Shaukat Osman’s line. His 
“Raj-Rajra” is, perhaps, the best drama. A social satire 
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full of witty verses, it takes the then Governor-General of 
Pakistan, Nazim-ud-Din, as its central theme. But East 
Bengal’s best dramatist seems to be Nurul Momen. He 
writes brillient dialogues, and his wit and humour are sharp 
and positive. He has written “ Rupantar”, and “Nemesis”. 
The latter is one hour play with one hero. Syed Ali Ahsan 
has written “Zohra-O-Mushtari”, and “Korbani”. These 
are on the Japanese noh-play pattern which came naturally 
to the author. Surendranath Panchatirtha has written a 
historical drama; its subject is Husain Shah's patronage to 
Bengali literature. Munir Chaudhry is another promising 
playwright who has mostly written short sketches, witty in 
expressions, such as “Ala-ol”, and “Tamerlaine”. 

East Bengal has no professional stage, but the recent 
successes of amateur theatrical performances encourage 
the hope that a professional theatre may soon be established. 
A national stage can give the required direction and stimulus 
to drama. What is sporadic today may be inspired and 
marshalled into a definite trend and flourish. A feature 
which needs to be noted is this that most of the authors of 
plays are essentially poets, or short story writers. They 
are established as poets, or short story writers. Some of the 
plays proved quite a success. They make critics feel that no 
branch of literature has made greater progress since 1947 
than drama, and this seems indeed a happy augury. 

The first Muslim novelist was Mir Musharraf Husain. 
He wrote a good number of novels of which “Bishad Shindhu”, 
“Ratnabati”, “Udashin Pathiker Maner Katha”, “Gazimyar 
Bastani”, and “Bibi Kulsum” are the most important. Till 
to-day, the novelist appears unsurpassed in character depic¬ 
tion: the satiric portrayings in “Gazimyar Bastani” are really 
remarkable. Another important feature of his work is the 
typical language specially suited for bringing out dififerent 
facets of personality in the best possible manner. Illustration 
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is available from a comparison between the language used in 
“Bishad Shindhu” and that in “Gazimyar Bastani”. In 
“Bishad Sindhu”, a stately moving ornate style is employed 
whereas in “Gazimyar Bastani” a witty and swift moving 
style has been used. 

Mozammel Huq’s “Zohra” is a social novel. The next 
important figure was Muhammad Najibur Rahman who 
wrote “Anwara”, and “Manwara”. There are social sketches 
which may be described as the first attempts at painting the 
middle class Muslim society. Ismail Husain Shirazi wrv te 
a number of historical novels which stimulated the Province 
politically. Then comes Mohammad Hadayatullah whose 
“Pradip-Cherag” is a delineation of the society. Syed Imdad 
All, Qazi Imdadul Huq, Dr. Mohammad Shahidullah, Sheikh 
Fazlul Karim, and Nurunnesa Khatun are important among 
those who belonged to a group which was active after the 
turn of this century. Qazi Imdadul Haq’s “Abdullah” is, 
perhaps, rightly regarded as the best delineation of the social 
life, in fiction, so far presented by Muslims. Syed Imdad 
AH, who is ninety, has given Bengal a remarkable sketch of 
Hazrat Rabya. Nurunnahar is, perhaps, the first Muslim 
historical novelist of consequence. What Svarnakumari 
Devi, sister of Tagore, was in the Hindu Bengal, Nurunnahar 
is in the Muslim Bengal. 

Akbar-ud-Din’s “Matir Manush” is said to be a land¬ 
mark in the history of the social novels written by Muslims, 
the philosophy of his central theme is inspired by the con¬ 
sciousness of the conflict between tradition and westerniza¬ 
tion. The common man finds a position and a sort of fair 
treatment for the first time. Nazrul Islam’s “Mrittu Khudha”, 
“Kuhelika”, and “Badhan Hara” are subjective paintings 
of the emancipated sections of the distressed classes. 
“Kuhelika” shows that the hereditary traits of human charac¬ 
ter sometimes play a dominent role, which are not much 
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influenced by evolutionary social changes. “Badhan Hara” 
—an epistolery work—is a self-portrait of the author: a reflec¬ 
tion rnistration in love and worldly ambition. Nearly all the 
works of Shahadat Husain are “pot boilers”. He wrote about 
a dozen of historical and social novels. Qazi Abdul Wadud’s 
“Naudi Baukkhay” is an admirable attempt at potraying the 
society objectively. 

Then, we come down to modern period which begins 
with Abul Fazl. It is for the first time among Muslim writers 
that a clear indication of a tendency to treat social and indus¬ 
trial problems in a leftist fashion appears in Muslim fiction. 
In Abu Zafar Shams-ua-Din, this trend becomes more pro¬ 
nounced. Following this line, Abul Kalam Shams-us-Din, 
sr., has made a number of attempts in presenting some of the 
Russain stories within the framework of the Bengali environ¬ 
ment as, perhaps, best illustrated by “Jaseem”. 

Next comes the thirties’ group which consists of Abu 
Rushd, Shaukat Osman, Syed Waliullah, Qazi Afsar-ud-Din 
Ahmed, Mabin-ud-Din Ahmed, Sekandar Abu Zafar, and 
Mahi-ud-Din. Highbrow in approach, Abu Rushd is drawn 
towards the sophisticated sections of society. A marxist, 
Shaukat Osman treats his subjects in accordance to his natural 
light. His “Bani Adam” displays a convenient tendency 
to become stiff in style and stilted in atmosphere. A great 
many of his characters will bear testimony to this. Idyllic 
surroundings, which are powerfully used by Jasim-ud-Din 
in his poetry, also inspired Shaukat Osman. But in the 
prose fiction of the latter, they fail to be firmly grafted to the 
basic texture. This sometime shows itself badly in some of 
his neatly constructed stories whose only flaw, it would seem, 
is their sentimentalism and over-poetising. In other stories, 
where he keeps the poetic upsurge in check, it adds colour 
and atmosphere to rather flat incidents and ordinary plot. 

Syed Waliullah was ambitious to attain perfection in 
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craftsmanship. According to many critics, he has realised 
his ambition, but, perhaps, at the sacrifice of ‘truth’. His 
fidelity to Nature in presenting what he sees has been 
often questioned. His “Lai Shalu” attempts at depicting the 
Muslim society in East Pakistan. A prolific writer, Qazi 
Afsar-ud-Din has not yet put any promise. M bin-ud-Din 
Ahmed’s promising craftsmanship is inspired by a potential 
insight into things which may eventually make him into a first 
class novelist. Sckandar Abu Zafar derives self-satisfaction 
by anyhow seeing his story in print. Mahi-ud-Din, a frus¬ 
trated marxist, appears to be a propagandist rather than an 
artist. 

The post-partition group falls into two distinct categories; 
(1) Those who want to give expression to their faith in Islamic 
social order and in the distinctiveness in East Bengal life as in 
contrast with West Bengal; (2) those who would have a rational 
and orientated pattern of living for the poor. Shahed Ali 
and Abul Kalam Shams-ud-Din, jr., belong to the former 
category, while Ala-ud-Din Al-Azad belongs to the latter. 
Shams-ud-Din find most of his character in villages. 

Among those who do not fall within any distinct group . 
include Afsar-ud-Din Khan, Hamed Ahmed, Akbar Husain. 

The first group of Muslim short story writers, who were 
active in 1890’s, wrote stories mainly for the sake of tt iling 
stories more about an imaginary society than anything else. 
This group includes Mohammad Hedayetullah, Mohammad 
Najibar Rahman, Mrs. R. S. Husain, and Dr. Mohammad 
Shahidullah. 

Next group, which dominated the scene in the twenties 
of this century, consists of Qazi Abdul Wadud, Syed Wajid 
Ali, Matin-ud-Din Ahmed, Mahbubul Alam, Abul Mansoor 
Ahmed, and Abul Hasn at. Sex and social satire seem to be 
their main interests in general. Abul Wadud followed up 
the tradition set by the preceding group. It is believed that 
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Mahbubul Alam’s work is going to have a deep far-reaching 
influence, both in technique and subject matter, on his suc¬ 
cessors. The feature that stands out most prominently is 
his immaculate analysis cf psychological experiences, parti¬ 
cularly in the sphere of sex, which at times verge on ban ility 
comparable with the realism of Maupassant and the boldness 
of Sadat Hasan Manto. His “Malizan”, and “Tazia” are 
among his best. Abul Mansoor seems to have firmly estab¬ 
lished the trend in the East Pakistan short story to look at 
society in action with its errors and mistakes from a correct 
perspective based on rationalism. Analytical view, strewn 
with witty satire, of the social ways present rather a delightful 
picture in his works. “Aina” is, perhaps, his best story. 

Among those who belong to the next group are Abul 
Fazl, Mohi-ud-Din, Nazirul Islam, Ashrafuzzaman, and Abu 
Zafar Shams-ud-Din. They have tried to interpret the various 
problems of today’s life, such as industrial disputes, social 
conflicts, moral inhibitions, psychological malad justments, 
and chauvinism. 

Just before partition, a movement of a sort of “intel¬ 
lectual” character, which helped the Muslim Bengal in crystal- 
lysing its awareness of its political and cultural distinctive¬ 
ness from the Hindu Bengal was born. This movement, 
which may be said to have been a spontaneous phenomenon 
of mind—which again may be described as a branch of the 
post-war orientation of mind growing all over the world— 
made Muslims prepared for receiving that sense of distinc¬ 
tiveness. It was substantially helped into a definite force 
by two literary societies: (1) East Pakistan Renaissance 
Society, Calcutta; and (2) Purba Pakistan Sahitla Sangsad, 
Dacca, which were conceived and run on the line of the well- 
known Irish literary movement. Poets were primarily asso¬ 
ciated with these societies. Story writers joined in later and 
made it lively. Among those who were intimately connected 
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with these societies were Abu Rushd, Abu Zafar Shams-ud- 
Din, Qazi Afsar-ud-Din Ahmed, and Abul Kalam Shams- 
ud-Din. Shaukat Osman’s association with them has been 
described as “ curious”. 

Many of the post-partition novelists are among the emi¬ 
nent short story writers. Shahed Ali, Syed Waliullah, and 
Sekandar Abu Zafar may be mentioned. Promising among 
those, who are merely short story writers in this group, are 
Sardar Zain-ud-Din, Ab.ul Gaffar Chaudhury, Syed Maqsud 
Ali, and Ashraf Siddiqi. 

‘‘THE ROAD” of Abul Kalam Shams-ud-Din may be 
presented here as a typical example of the current short story 
fashion in East Pakistan: 

Ghafur Ali alias Gahur Ali of Maultala was frantically 
hacking away at the Road with a pick-axe. 

There was a story behind this mad behaviour of his, a 
rather long story. This must be told if he is to be judged 
sympathetically, or else why should he of all persons be so 
bent on destroying the road which he himself had once eagerly 
helped to build and for which he had even made a great per¬ 
sonal sacrifice by giving up a large portion of his land. Maul¬ 
tala was one of those small villages which till before the war, 
was more or less cut off from the outer world, and where life 
was old fashioned, slow changing and altogether “unpro¬ 
gressive”. States and empires have risen and fallen in our 
country during the last many centuries. Kings and Nawabs 
have come and gone in Delhi, Dacca and Murshidabad. 
Waves of invading Magh, Portugese and Marhatta came in 
waves raising storms and revolutions. The British regime 
shook the very foundations of the native life and culture. 
But all these failed to create any ripple in the life of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Maultala. Till this Road was made, life moved in 
Maultala with an even tenor maintained through centuries, 
call it primitive, call it idyllic. Talk of the Maultala of yore 
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sounds so strange today. It was a brave life, full of fun 
and excitement. Pitting their forces against inclement 
nature, they liad raised crops in the green fields. Filled with 
the joy of life they had fought and loved, enjoyed and endured, 
and in their leisure hours sought pleasure in music and song. 
This z stful exciting though simple life continued and Maultala 
retained its individuali y through the centuries. Twentieth 
century developments failed to change its character. But 
by and by it did. 

One day some forty years ago a young man went out 
of this village. When he returned, he brought with him not 
only plenty of money but also a changed outlook, and notions 
about a higher standard of living. Full of curiosity, the 
inhabitants of Maultala crowed round him. 

He informed them that beyond the streams and canals 
of Maultala, on the otherside of the rivers Bishkhali and 
Arialkhan, there was another land, a place called the City. 
There was no point in living an abject life here and dying 
without ever knowing the life of the great city. In order 
to live like a human being, in order to see the better side of 
life, it was essential to have connections with cities and ports 
and in this case the problem could be solved by building a 
road to the City. 

Janab AH Haidar that day pledged, that henceforth, 
all his energy and resources would be directed towards the 
development of his native village, Maultala. He also 
managed to persuade the district board to take up the task 
of road-building soon. The few well-to-do inhabitants of 
Maultala with great zest threw themselves into the task of 
rural development which would ultimately lead to their social 
uplift. 

But the difficulty was with poor peasants such as Gahurali. 
That part of their lands which would be swallowed up by the 
road, they were most unwilling to yield. Gahurali said, 
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“1 have but five ‘kuras’ of land; if two ‘kuras’ is swallowed 
up by the Road, how will I live” ? 

Janab Ali replied: “Mister, the only way you have 
learnt to make money is by selling your crop. Let the Road 
be built and you will see how many new avenues will open 
up for your income. As 1 have already said, don’t look 
upon this Road, merely as a road. It is something more 
than that. You cannot understand everything now, yet I 
say this Road will lead us to a new life”. 

Whether Gahurali followed the point or not, cannot 
be said with certainty but the sharpness in his protest did 
certainly diminish. As it was the words had come from a 
distinguished person such as Janab Ali; moreover the dream 
like description of that other world filled his mind with a 
strange feeling of anticipation. Who could say whether this 
Road would not unfold before him new vistas and a better, 
more glorious way of life. Leaving Janab AlPs house, he 
came and stood upon that bit of his land which was to form 
a part of the Road. 

Even now, towards the end of Aghrahan his feet sank 
in the soft soil, to the ankles. The corn was ripening, the 
full ears were bent low, file upon file, many of them trailing 
in the muddy soil. This part of the field, formed by filling up 
a stagnant pond, was bound to be like this. Never did it 
yield a good crop. Accumulating water always destroyed 
nxore than half of the produce. 

Yet the sight of this muddy little field in harvest had 
always filled Gahuralj’s heart with pleasure. Today, for no 
reason whatsoever, he felt disgusted with it. He wondered 
how much longer he could go on picking this meagre yield 
of a few grains. Better far to sacrifice all this on the hazard 
of a brave new world, a fine new life. According to Janab 
Ali, happiness, prosperity, and a standard of life fit for human 
beings, could all be theirs; only, before this could be achieved, 
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the whole system of life had to be changed which they had 
maintained so far. That Janab Ali, whose father only ten 
years ago, had had to work, from dawn to dusk, for a handful 
of food, if his son could, by virtue of that other life, acquire 
unlimited wealth, and prosperity, why should he not hazard 
the change with courage? 

On returning home he declared to his wife, have 
decided to give up that land for the Road”. His wife though 
young, was not lacking in prudence. She rejoined “Then 
what shall we eat”? 

“If we think in these terms can the country and nation 
prosper? For the benefit of all, every one must sacrifice 
some little things”. Gahurali repeated Janab Ali’s words 
to his astonished wife with much flourish. She however 
was not convinced and said “I fail to understand what you 
mean by service to the country and nation. Maulvi Sa’ab 
was saying just now, that there was no need of building roads 
and the rest to establish relations with the City, for with them 
troubles would only increase. He also said that this fad of 
going out to seek ones fortune in the city which is becoming 
common, portnds no good”. 

“Come, caome”, replied Gahurali, with a superior air, 
“take no note of his words. Whenever something new is to 
be done there is always a group of people who set up an 
opposition”. 

His wife persisted: “Well 1 can appreciate this desire 
to serve humanity. But are we in a position to do so ? Those 
who have plenty of surplus produce and spare time, they can 
take it up more easily and more profitably. As far as we are 
concerned road or no road, it will make no differenceV. 
Gahurali retorted: “After all you have a woman’s intelli¬ 
gence. Human nature desires to achieve those things that 
seem beyond its capacity. Those who are already well off do 
not strive for improvements. Development and reform 
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will mean the betterment of poor people lik" us and will be 
for our welfare”. 

Afterwards he took Hajera to that high edge of the field 
where stood their hut. He described to her the features of 
the Road as he had heard from Janab Ali pointed out with 
his finger the shimmer ng sunny horizon under the raft-like 
white clouds on the blue deep of the sky. Beyond the green 
line of the forest, the waving flax plants waved and beckoned 
the spectator to come towards that horizon which seemed to 
melt in some far away dream land.—And he repeated the 
words of Janab Ali “It will not be only a Road. It will be 
path to a new life. Happiness and prosperity....” 

Hajera and he went on spreading the Road in their 
imagination, farther and farther, to the end of the world as 
their conception of the world went. The heart rebelled against 
the life which had been familiar so long. The imagination 
soared unfettered in search of a better and nobler existence. 
Whether this Road would enable them to achieve their hearts 
desires they could not reason, but faith inspired them on. 
Gahurali bettered the descriptions of Janabali so effectively 
that Hejera the unsophisticated village-maid, between doubts 
and beliefs, could not but be thrilled. Touching Gauharali’s 
hands she would esrnestly ask him over and over again: 
’Ts it true”? 

“The future will show”. But the term future is imme- 
surahle. Though often one feels that one can see into its 
depth, yet in times of need it eludes comprehension. Gahurali 
also failed to measure it. 

Ultimately after much opposition and many difficulties, 
the Road was completed. Janabali entertained the labourers 
to dinner by killing two calves. The feast was attended by the 
majority of the villagers. At night came a troupe of singers. 
In the uneventful life of the village this was a great event, 
and few celebrations of such dimension had been seen before 
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in Maultala. 

The men started visiting the city. And each brought 
with him some symbol or other of that civilization. The 
first flush of awed fascination over, people started to tie their 
cows on the Road; between work on the fields, they would 
find time to come and sit by the Road and talk or puff at 
their hookhas; and now and then a few youths left the village 
along this Road in search of fortune. 

Gahurali also one day, put on the few shirts that he had, 
rubbed his face and hair with oil, took a shiny mounted stick 
in his hand, and left the village for a three-day visit to the 
city. He now had first hand knowledge of what Janabali 
used to say about city life. True, very true were his descrip¬ 
tions about these superior folks. Here lived a set of people 
whose lives were replete with happiness and good fortune. 
Every movement of theirs, their ways, manners, speech, 
living, all appeared to Gahurali as most desirable and 
thoroughly enviable. Yet, this appreciation was not un¬ 
alloyed. There was something lacking, whose absence spoilt 
the pleasure. These people seemed to be difficult to fathom, 
difficult to reach. They were unconcerned about poor folks 
as he, and no one stopped for two minutes to speak to him. 
No one asked him where he came from or where he lived. 
The custom they had in Maultala of wishing even a stranger 
was not to be found here. In fact no one would even Uft 
his eyes up to look at him. And if by chance one or two did, 
Gahurali felt rather uncomfortable before that glance. There 
was no warmth, or kindness in those glances, in fact a sus¬ 
picion of contempt. He had however felt thrilled while 
walking through the market-place at dusk. On either side 
there were rows of girls—some looking sulky, others throwing 
gracious looks at him, while in the eyes of others there was 
definite welcome. When one of these women passed some 
remark about him to the great hilarity of her companions. 
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Gahurali left the place in embarrassment. He failed to 
understand the situation. Yet he had been impressed favour¬ 
ably by the way one girl had looked at him. 

Next evening again he went that way. The girl stood 
in the self-same spot. She smiled sweetly at Gahurali when 
he passed by her. Every thing went amiss in Gahurali’s 
head; open-mouthed he stood fixed at that place in a semi¬ 
conscious state for a long time. 

The girl waved to him: “Come”, she said. 

Gahurali followed her in a daze. The girl took him to a 
small bamboo hut. On one side was a bed, on the other a 
tin lantern. The young woman raised the wick for more 
light, then came and snuggled by his side. 

“You have come from the village newly”? Gahurali 
shook his head in agreement. 

“Good. But is your girdle heavy? Cannot come 
down lower than ten rupees. Let me see how much you 
have on you”? and with this she started fumbling at his waist. 
Gahurali was thrilled, puzzled and afrai J, all at the same 
time. 

He made futile attempts to arrest the movements of the 
small hand that fumbled at his waist, finally he gave up and 
succumbed to the wiles practised upon him. 

A few minutes later having relieved him of his possessions 
the girl made him get up saying: “Should you wish to stay 
longer, you shall have to pay more. Now Sir, you may 
leave”. 

The hopes that this girl had raised in his mind of friend¬ 
ship and cordiality in this alien land, suddenly vanished. 
Suddenly and painfully he realized that everything in this 
place was evaluated in terms of money. Money was the 
controlling power of life, here. These people did not attach 
any value to feelings. He started to feel very lonely and 
solitary. On the third morning he took the road back home, 
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disgusted and disillusioned. 

All the way he was lost in reflections^ and finally decided 
to build up his future upon the base of this very social structure 
which had spread into his village, and wherein all that mattered 
was money. From now began the task to find ways and 
means to make money. Inspite of failures he had to stick 
to his guns as there was no way of backing out any longer, 
more so after the boastings he had indulged in before his 
wife. 

He was not the only one. A few others joined him to 
transporting vegetables and fish along the Road to the city 
for sale. Some of the nameless leaves and herbs even which 
grew in wild profusion in the villages, fetched money in the 
city. Hajera said teasingly one day: “The way you have 
started, it will be small surprise should I be put up for sale 
too”. Gahurali was now making a decent living. In the 
course of two or three years the straw thatch of his cottage 
was substituted by tin roofing. To those who had doubted 
Janabali’s words, this served as an eye-opener. 

But along this Road started another traffic too which 
led to the civil and criminal courts of the city. Into the 
course of the simple lives of the villagers was introduced the 
poison of greed and cunning. On either side of the Road 
grew up numerous alleys and narrow streets with many turns 
and twists. Maultala became physically complicated, dark 
and dingy. And this possibly reflected the changed moral 
life of the people. 

One day, following a quarrel over some cows eating the 
crops from a neighbouring field, a man was killed. 

By the time Janabali was informed and arrived at the 
scene of discord, besides the loss of life, a part of the Road 
had also disappeared, its broken pieces having been used as 
brick-bats. He called everyone and said: “Did we make 
the Road for this purpose? You ignorant savages”! But 
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Janabali's rebuke did not disturb any one present. They 
were all busy thinking of the police-station, court, and liti¬ 
gation. 

Soon after, war broke out. Its waves were wafted along 
the Road to this village. In the annals of this hamlet this 
was a unique event. This insignificant place had never 
featured in or suffered changes in any political crisis. But 
what the past hundreds of years had failed to effect, was now 
achieved. 

The price of cereals shot up. The price of everything 
rose except that of life. Gradually borne along this Road 
came famine, came disease and sickness, came the lashing 
tides of black-marketeering and evil-practice. On its crest 
peace was washed away. 

Official engaged in the administration of the country 
would come along this Road, and again return by it, pockets 
heavy with bribes. Lutfur, who worked as a cook in the 
service of a city-aristocrat, vanished with Asgarullah’s young 
daughter, Kulsum. Warveteran Yusuf’s wife drew her last 
breath suffering from an indefinable disease and a bodyful 
of sores. Contractors and agents came to buy vegetables, 
fuel, fowl and the like for military supply. Incidentally 
Gahurali became intimate with one of them. These were the 
days of famine, Gahurali was in great distress. He thought 
of finding some method of making money through his new¬ 
found friend’s influence. 

But nothing happened. Suddenly, one morning 
Gahurali found Hajera missing. That broker was not seen 
anymore. In the course of his search he learnt from a peasant 
some seven miles away, that he had seen a woman in the com¬ 
pany of a man, walking along the Road very early in the day. 

Famine had impoverished Gahurali materially; now he 
felt impoverished spiritually too. He passed two days in utter 
silence. His emotions—anger, sorrow, regrets, found no 
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words, no expression. Suddenly he rushed out madly, a 
pick-axe in hand, towards that part of the Road for which 
he had sacrificed his own land. News spread in the village 
that Gahurali had lost his senses, overwhelmed with grief 
at the Joss of his wife. All came to see him. 

Gahurali was then wildly, ceaselessly hacking away at 
the R.oad. That Road seemed to him to be the cause of all 
his sufferings, and he was desperately tr\ing to level it with 
the soil. He did not stop for a minute to think whether he 
could accomplish this task alone. 

People asked in wonder “What are you upto Gahurali”? 

“I am destroying it”, he said without withholding his axe 
or raising his eyes. 

“Whv”? 

“Wrong, it was all wrong! It was all a mistake. This 
Road should not have been built. This is not the road we 
had wanted”, Gahurali punctuated the strokes of his axe 
with these words, more or less in the fashion of a soliloquy. 

One felt like enquiring of Gahurali what would have 
been right. 

But, who can tell? 

‘‘THE ESCAPE” of Syed Waliullah quoted below is 
another representative story marked with the dominant 
characteristics of today. It is a good illustration of the 
author’s sense of crafstmanship: 

This was the moment of indecision punctuated by the 
incredibly real and decisive rattle of the slow moving train 
over the rusty metre-gauge rails which stretched and continu¬ 
ously narrowed behind. The sun rode high, mercilessly, 
in the cloudless sky. The tedious journey under its vast 
expanse of void and heat seemed destinationless. Human 
odour hung heavy in the crowd compartment; a little insigni¬ 
ficant fly buzzed near the brownish toilet-door; a thin line 
of dirty water streaked surreptiously across its threshold. 
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The young man felt restless. The vacant mood disturbed 
him; the jerky movement which seemed undefined and pur¬ 
poseless filled his mind with desolation and despair. Some¬ 
thing choked him; the vacant mood drowned him and he 
gasped. Immediately he shook himself violently and when 
he sat up straight he heard ripples of acute and painful move¬ 
ments making queer sounds around him. He heard them; 
he saw them burst and melt into nothingness and saw clearly 
the old man with a beaked nose and a white but slightly soiled, 
embroidered cotton cap, who sat opposite him. He sat 
motionless and though his features became visible now and 
then his hazy, grey eyes were like big oval marbles set in 
two rough, leather pouches. Perhaps he was funny to 
look at or aroused a queer ancestral interest in the mind of 
an onlooker, and so the )oung man watched him closely. 
Presently he found that he was like a statue seen in a park 
with i nscribed eulogies beneath it which nobody cared to read. 
He had seen hundreds of them and seen their white, dirty 
shoulders. He now imagined that birds would soon be 
swoop ng down and sitting on his shoulder where they would 
chatter^ and chatter, and then raising their tails, drop mess 
down his long thread-bare coat. He shuddered. 

But there was a little girl with an innocently grave face 
sitting almost invisibly reclining against the motionless figure. 
The young man looked at her and saw the whites of her luster¬ 
ful big eyes and the innocence. First his nostrils twitched. 
Innocence had fragrance. Then all of a sudden he was all 
smiles. He smiled expansively and his eyes glittered like the 
glistening water under the blazing noontime sun. He also 
became a little speculative. Was she or was she not feeling 
miserable, utterly helpless like all these refugees travelling in 
the inordinately slow moving train? Perhaps she had her 
lost mother. Perhaps her father and brothers and sisters. 
Lost all property also; but that did not evidently concern 
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her. As he speculated, his eyes became narrower and his 
face grave. Then again he was all smiles. As he smiled his 
throat became oily. 

“You like to hear stories”? 

The girl looked a bit startled; but she stared at him for 
a few moments with dull eyes and then turned away her face. 
There was disappointment in the eyes of the young man and his 
limbs which had stiffened anticipating pleasant activity, 
drooped limply. But then he was a courageous man and 
firmly believed in repeated efforts. He was also strong, 
capable of withstanding great hardships and misery. The 
other refugees had broken down completely. He had suffered 
too but had not broken down. He was only afraid of others; 
he did not like them breaking down. At this moment he was 
positively afraid about the girl. He smelled fragrant innocence 
and trembled inwardly. However, soon he was able to pluck 
up enough courage to look highly amused. 

‘Yes, of course, you do like to hear stories’, he said. ‘I 
also like to tell stories, for’, he paused and said boastfully, 
T am a great story teller. Now, hold your patience for a little 
while and I will be telling you a nice, thrilling story’. 

He scratched his chin, scratched the back of his head, 
screwed up his eyes and then looked out of the window in an 
apparent effort to recollect the promised story. And as he 
saw the horizon, hazy and dim in the distance, he lost himself. 

Silence reigned. 

“—^What happened then? The crows cawed in that big 
sprawling rain-tree in a pathetic arch which drew deep lines 
on the vacant canvas of silence. Nobody whined. The 
stillness was ghastly, ghastly like the oozing blood. The 
asphalt on the road melted under the strong, mid-day sun; 
bright vapours rose steadily and silently from the slanting 
corrugated iron sheets which roofed a low house at the corner 
of the blind alley. Absolutely nothing happened. Only 
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the blood, silent and vicious, oozed and oozed.” 

Soon the young man began to gasp; cold beads of per¬ 
spiration stood on his forehead. And then the girl screamed. 
Swiftly he turned his face towards her and saw her frantically 
tugging at the old man’s long coat. His face became pale 
but it was now alert. Blood returned to his face and he 
smiled at the timidly. Almost imperceptibly he scratched 
the tip of his nose and again looked at her. His nose twitched. 
Innocence had fragrance. But he was at a loss what to do. 

Meanwhile a babble slowly arose in the compartment. 
The wide-mouthed, bulky middle-aged woman who sat in 
the corner with her short legs on the bench, now began to 
blow her nose. Her eyes darted here and there as she tried 
to watch the face of every man who spoke, but tears rolled 
down her wheat-coloured shallow cheeks in silence. One 
of her fingers trembled haltingly. Then the widemouthed 
woman began to wail in a shrill but forlorn voice. There 
was something in that voice which startled the young man who 
sat up erect with an anxious look in his eyes. It was mysteri¬ 
ously forlorn and inhuman like the unintelligible wail of the 
forsaken hearth and home but at the same time piercing like 
a sharp sword. 

‘—Oh no’, he said and shook his head. His anxious 
eyes darkened and he looked at the girl and his fears came 
true. With her head slightly bent she was sharply looking 
at the wailing woman. All of a sudden he clapped, seeking 
to distract her attention and was again all smiles. 

‘Hey', he said. 

The girl looked at him with frozen eyes. A lock of her 
dry dusty hair hung over her eye-brows. She looked at the 
face over which poured rushing smile, glistening and sweet. 
But she did not say anything, 

‘Hey there’, he said once again in a highly jovial tone. 
‘What is your name’ ? 
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The girl remained silent though she continued to look 
at him steadily. When the shrill wailing of the woman 
reached a high pitch, her eyes flickered for an instant. One 
tiny spark of the woman’s sorrow had pierced her tranquil 
eyes, but she was not conscious of it. But the young man was 
still afraid. He continued to smile, rather foolishly. He 
waited and then said, quietly, almost to himself: ‘All right, 
don’t tell me your name, but tell me—do you like to hear 
stories? Say, stories about fairies? If you are afraid of the 
demons in them I can leave them out altogether or make them 
behave like decent, well-meaning persons. May be still they 
would look like demons, for if they are so it can’t be helped, 
but they can be made to behave nicely before little persons. 
I can do that, for, he added in a boastful tone, ‘I am a great 
story-teller’. 

Still the girl said nothing. The man smiled and smiled. 
Only his eyes looked somewhat grave as he watched his own 
failure. After a painful pause he said hesitatingly: ‘May be 
there should not be any demons at all. Shall I then begin 
the story where there will be no demons’? 

She Sid not say no, and he felt emboldened. Being 
emboldened, he became restless, his muscles stiffened. 

‘Well, it is a very interesting story but there are details 
which I shall have to recollect. Just hold your patience a 
second’. Then he looked out, unconsciously scratching the 
the back of his head—a habit persistent since his school 
days—and saw the dim horizon as hazy and as distant as the 
past itself. Once again he lost himself. 

Silence reigned, and his mind flashed back: 

—He was not shocked. A crushed, empty punnet lay 
in the corner and the mouth tasted like verjuice. Every¬ 
thing else was intact. He had not heard the cry; silence 
reigned heavily. Why blood does not make any sound? 
It oozes out noiselessly. And at that time it was oozing 
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out equally noiselessly. Perhaps truth does not make any 
sound. All that is untrue makes sound. The man lay 
dead there under the deepening oblong shadow and it was 
true. He did not make any sound. His face was turned 
towards his slightly lifted left shoulder and it was pale like 
rice-water. His front tooth which was uneven and conic, 
was visible under his yellowish upper lip. It shone like the 
dog’s tooth—the dog which had been overpowered and 
brutally killed before it could dig its teeth into somebody 
else’s flesh. The dogs fought here and there. The dogs 
with stomach cut open, lolling entwined entrails mixed with 
blood and dust. It was sickening. He felt like vomitting. 
At that moment he looked up and saw the sky above the 
house on the upper balcony on which used to stand a slender 
girl with vacant looks always pressing her flat abdomen against 
the flower-designed rusty iron-rails. Today she was not 
there. He did not remember her either. He only saw the 
sky, blue, deep, and fathomless. He did not vomit. 

The little girl looked and looked and then she screamed. 
She frantically tugged at the coat of the old man and screamed 
and said in a frightened whisper: 

‘Look, he is mad’! 

The young man turned his gaze which seemed strange. 
Cold beads of perspiration once again stood on his forehead 
and his jaw dropped. He looked pale and bewildered and 
vacant like a man just awakened from deep sleep, who was 
still unable to understand his surroundings. Soon he was 
blushing without understanding why he should blush. He 
looked at the girl furtively and blushed deeper. He shifted 
in his position, pretended to scratch his back and then coughed. 
He still blushed red and hot. 

Suddenly he sat upright, his blush turned into purpled 
anger. Glaring down at the corner he said in a dangerous, 
almost delirious voice: ‘Why do you weep, mother? Pray 
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to God, just pray to Almighty God. Besides, we have crossed 
the border and there is no fear any more’. 

His anger vanished abruptly as he turned triumphantly 
towards the girl. His face was again flooded with bright 
shining smile, which was full of kindness. He smiled down 
at her and sniffed loudly. Innocence had fragrance. He 
seemed to have got it. It smelt sweet, so sweet that it filled 
the heart of the young man with courage. (Of course, he had 
always been courageous. He never broke down, however 
cruel the times might be). 

‘I bet you are hungry’, he said. ‘Well, the train is now 
entering a station. Perhaps it is a big station and we shall 
get something to eat there. I will get something for you. 
Only you will have to tell me your name. Peoples here do 
not sell anything unless you tell them your name. It is a 
funny land. 1 will tell them my name but they will also want 
to know your name’. He paused and asked diplomatically,: 
‘What shall I tell them’? 

The girl just stared. She did not tell her name. He 
patiently waited for some time and then looked mischievously 
at her and declared: 

‘Perhaps you have no name’. 

Yet the girl did not tell her name. Perhaps she had no 
vanity which would be piqued. 

The train drew in slowly and jerkly. It was a small 
station but a big crowd of intending travellers stood on the 
platform. Now they shouted and ran helter-skelter. The 
young man got down. He was jostled, trampled, pushed 
this way and that way. Somehow he managed to escape 
and go to a corner of the low, coal-dust sprinkled platform. 
The sun beat down; a pungent, nauseating smell of human 
odour filled the atmosphere. Near the further end of the 
platform there was a tree shading a small circle, in the midst 
of which leisurely stood two policemen. One had a strapped 
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gun hanging from his left shoulder; the other had a short, 
mahagony-coloured baton. The man with the gun had a 
drooping, walrus moustache which partly covered his lips 
and gave his chin an uncertain look. They were gaurding 
something. It was the partly covered body of a dead man 
who had wanted to cross the border for safety but now lay 
here stiff, his skull completely battered. 

The young man saw it and in an instant he froze like a 
statue. Soon he was restored to action by an impulse far 
stronger than that which had rooted him to the spot. He 
turned abruptly and ran towards the train for all he was 
worth. In the train he sat panting for a long time, his lips 
parched, and his Adam’s apple frequently jerking up and 
down. He was evidently oblivious of the surroundings, even 
pf the presence of the girl, who in spite of the complete re¬ 
licence she had so far maintained towards the young man, 
now looked at him secretly to find out if he had kept his 
promise and brought some food for her. She felt hungry 
and also she felt like crying. But she did not cry. 

The train moved on. A short wind had risen and in the 
distant fields dust whirled and dashed around, obliterating 
the dim horizon. The travellers perspired and groaned. 
Some dozed. 

After the crisis had passed off, the young man straigh¬ 
tened his aching back and began peering around. His eyes 
were heavy and somewhat dazed. The girl still watched 
him through the corners of her eyes and as his began to 
wander, she abruptly looked away, blushing vaguely. A 
strong blast of wind hit her face; the locks of her dry hair 
swung round and fell over her flushed cheeks. As he saw 
her delicate profile and the averted eyes which glistened 
because they had grown moist as also the childishly high 
cheekbones, he felt sad in his heart, a sadness of warmth, 
affection and clinging desire. 
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He smiled and clapped and said, ‘Hay, there’! 

The girl said nothing, nor did she turn her averted face. 
But he waited patiently and meanwhile more sadness came 
surging in his mind. At last he said in a sorrowful voice, 
deep and heavy with feeling: “Perhaps you don’t like me. 
Perhaps 1 remind you of some demon which stealthily came 
in your dream'. He suddenly paused and struck his forehead 
with a finger. ‘What happened to that story? Did not 1 
finish it’? 

Where was he? 

‘You see’, he said apologetically, ‘a little incident had 
upset me. At the station I met a friend of mine, a very dear 
old friend of mine whom I found under arrest. Two hefty, 
vicious looking policemen were guarding him. But 1 tell 
you he is an innocent man. 1 told the ugly policemen that 
but they would not believe me’. He paused and then said 
in a voice which sounded much hurt, ‘You are not looking 
at me’! 

The girl looked at him for a brief, fleeting moment 
through the soft corners of her eyes and blushed deeply. 
Yet that short glance cheered him up. His face beamed 
with pleasure and he looked fairly excited. As a matter of 
fact, he felt so grateful and happy that his voice choked when 
he tried to speak, and tears shone in his eyes. At last he 
composed himself to tell the story. 

‘Well, where was 1’? 

Well, where was he? He ransacked his brain which 
seemed tired and exhausted. What was he saying? 

Silence fell. It regined supreme. 

What was the story he wanted to tell the world? He 
had thought all he wanted was a raised platform and as he 
would begin to speak, the people would throng the place in 
their thousands to hear a person who was neither a Prophet 
Mohammed, nor a Jesus Christ, nor a Gautam Buddha 
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neither a Voodoo priest. Not even a Messiah. A dreadful 
vision came to his mind in which he saw millions of dark 
heads all around a pathetic body which dangled in its lifeless¬ 
ness amidst the hell-bound, motionless multitude of erstwhile 
misguided, helpless humanity. But it was he who wanted to 
speak, raise a full-throated, blood-curdling cry, though, 
curiously enough, he could not remember his message now. 
He went out in search of the missing message but saw discard¬ 
ed bits of useless things: a broken leg, a battered head, a silent 
yellowish mouth which no longer foamed in anger and despe¬ 
ration. Maybe a twisted branch of an up-rooted tree, a 
dented plumet or a snuggling animal in the desolate woods. 
The blood was there which oozed and oozed in primordial 
silence. If the girl had stood there in the balcony pressing 
her virgin abdomen against ails and heard the lowing of the 
lost calf and the rusty,—even though—vague twilight of cozy 
homeliness under distant stars, she would have fallen dead. 
But he did not even faint. For he saw the rectangular sky 
through the jutting corners of various self-asserting houses, 
pellucid, bright and overlasting. Wlio discovered red was 
complimentary to blue? Of course it did not matter much 
who he was but one felt this idle curiosity—a curiosity which 
was imperceptible but strong enough to ignore matters of 
life and death with equal casualness as namby-pamby talks 
or the news of the birth of a child in a neighbour’s house. 
But this curiosity led to red and red was the colour of the 
thick liquid which oozed out silently and which would have 
been serious but for the rectangular position of the vast blue 
sky. The red ribbon stopped there abruptly. 

Once more, yes once more a piercing scream shook the 
young man violently. It was shattering. Even then he 
remained still and saw the girl frantically tug at the coat of 
the old man and heard her say, ‘Look he is mad’! 

Mad! Who was mad? A mad man right in this com- 
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partment? He straightened himself up and blinked in great 
swprise. ‘What, a mad man here’?, said the young man and 
meticulously scratched the tip of his nose while looking here 
and there in search of the mad man. "Look, my dear girl’, 
he said: ‘Whoever he might be he will not dare touch a single 
hair of your head so long 1 am here? See the muscles here’? 

He showed her his biceps and winked. As he winked 
in a light mood his reassurance came back to him followed 
by melting affection and kindness that momentarily rew 
wild as he saw her shame-facedly trying to hide her face in 
the threadbare coat of the old man. Waves of affection 
rose and assailed him; the sweetness and innocence which 
emerged from the frail body of the girl mingled with it and 
maddened him. So much soft tenderness and so much pure 
joy in this beautiful world of ours, he said with a prayerful 
solemnity, and breathed irregularly, warm tears again rushing 
to his shining eyes. What could he not do on this earth to 
protect this softness and tenderness from wind, rain and the 
fierceness of the sun? He paused and said in a low voice: 
‘I really wish I could do something for you. 1 wish 1 could 
at least tell you a nice little story’. He felt miserable as he 
tried to hide the fact that he was very poor and that he could 
not give her any present, a doll, sweetmeat, or perhaps a 
pretty frock. He could not give her anything except a story. 
Even that he did not fully remember. ‘Well, 1 heard a story 
once from my grandmama. Then 1 was a little kid. This 
much high. So I do not remember it exactly. But 1 may 
try to recollect it’. 

Having said this he began to think in all seriousness as 
he had a vague feeling that he had met with failure on earlier 
occasions, though he did not know what their nature was. 
Life was such, he thought and laughed inwardly. When 
you start a story you must know the ending. He laughed 
inwardly and looked out, feeling amused. The wind had 
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subsided; in the distance village whirled round and round 
as he train and the horizon moved on in parallel lines; the 
rails underneath whined and groaned. One solitary tree 
stood alone in the field. 

—Then what happened? Palisaded, iridiscent life could 
not be prolonged; it seemed to be on the edge like the slender 
girl who used to stand pressing her flat abdomen against the 
flower-designed rusty rails of the balcony. No rollicking 
fun in all this, for the guillemot had vanished; the dark green 
foam-frilled water held no longer its fleeting shadow. Was 
this the end, the end of the guillmot, the dream bird which was 
led with pure saline air and ozone? Was this also the end 
of the skull and the proud pole which was pitched for the 
sole reason of displaying its horrible shape and ugly white¬ 
ness; of the red gums of the dyak-hunters and chiselled teeth 
of the man behind the glass-top secretariat table and of the 
limber submerged deep in the mud? And, last but not the 
least, of the little grave under the pipul tree where no one 
ever shed tears or burnt candles just because it was the grave 
of a child ? 

This time the young man practically jumped up in disgust 
and anger. This was indeed intolerable. The mad man had 
no right whatsoever to freighten the little girl who had once 
again screamed out in fear. Blind with rage, he stood up 
erect. He must save the girl; he must protect her. Before 
taking any steps he came closer to the girl and whispered in 
her ears a word of assurance, ‘Don’t worry. I will catch 
the devil by the neck and God alone knows what I shall 
then do to him’. 

Then like a leopard he jumped forward and began to 
search the compartment for the man. He looked here and 
there; peeped under the wooden benches, craned his neck 
to see what was behind the pile of trunks; viciously scanned 
every passenger’s face. But he found him nowhere. Then 
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he thought that maybe he was outside and, so opening the 
door stepped out of the running train. 

Literary criticism by Muslim writers in Bengal may be 
thematically categoried into six divisions: 

(1) Personal opinion. 

(2) Criticism on traditional line. 

(3) Criticism on history of literature. 

(4) Studies on individual authors. 

(5) Studies on techniques of songs and verses. 

(6) Criticism based on Western principles. 

Kaikobad is the first Muslim critic, and is an eminent 

one who belongs to the first group. He has not left any 
independent critical work; but, his creative works contain 
lengthy prefaces which give him adequate space to analyse 
his own works critically. His critical references to his con¬ 
temporaries, especially to Rabindranath Tagore, were not 
sympathetic. 

Judging writings according to certain set rules has been 
popular in Bengal, and characterised as traditional. The 
critics belonging to this group usually describe such works 
as fit into the accepted formulas as good, and such as do not 
fit into them as bad. To them, these set rules constitute 
the yardstick of the real worth of literary works. Dr. Moham¬ 
mad Sahidullah and Mohammad Mansur-ud-Din, and later, 
Abdul Latif Chaudhury, are among those who zealously 
upheld the honour of the traditional line. But, the person 
who really succeeded within the traditional framework, 
inspite of its associated restrictions, was Ikram-ud-Din whose 
“Bankim Prativa”, and “Rabindra Prativa” are well-known. 
His analysis easily and simply brings out the salient features 
of the authors under study. His approach to the central 
points is direct and engaging. “Rabinra Prativa” is a study 
of Tagore’s “Raja-o-Rani”, a lyrical drama. It will, perhaps, 
be right to say that Ikram-ud-Din’s study of the work presents 
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in a picturesque manner the harmony between the poetic 
power and the dramatic technique of Tagore. 

Criticism on the history of Bengali literature forms a bulk 
of the Muslim literary criticism. Among many who belong 
to this group are Abdul Karim Shahitya Bisharad, Dr. 
Mohammad Shahidullah, Dr. Enamul Huq, Mohammad 
Mansur-ud-Din, Nazirul Islam, Abdul Latif Chaudhury, 
and Qazi Motaher Husain. Dr. Mohammad Shahidullah 
and Dr. Enamul Huq have displayed a considerable amount 
of the understanding of the literary history, which, of course, 
does not necessarily mean that of literature in general. For 
example, Dr. Shahidullah’s comment on Chandidas cannot 
be called a judgment on his poetic power : it is rather a query 
as to whether there were more than one Chandidas. Dr. 
Enamul Huq’s discovery of Shah Mohammad Saghir is an 
important landmark in the history of Bengali literature. 
His work on Saghir does not, in fact, comment on the values 
of the poet’s works. Mansur-ud-Din’s criticism can, perhaps, 
be described as a generalisation or, more correctly, over¬ 
simplification, of the values of the work under review, without 
seriously getting into a rational understanding of them. 
Nazirul Islam’s comments on the growth and development 
of Bengali language and literature do not appear to be based 
on facts. He does not seem to be aware that such work as 
he undertook to do required precise assessment of historical 
records and evidence as the basic essential. 

The next bulk of criticism is on the general study of indivi¬ 
dual authors. Qazi Abdul Wadud stands out in this group. 
His essays on Tagore display a definite sense of understanding 
the “guru”. It may be admitted that the personal involve¬ 
ment of the disciple in the critic in appreciating the guru’s 
works could not be left hidden. Abul Kalam Shams-ud-Din, 
Sr., wrote critical essays on Nazrul Islam, which give a suffi¬ 
cient proof that the critic had an insight into literary values 
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and could ably evalute the poet. Majibur Rahman Khan and 
Ashraf Siddiqi also wrote similarly some valuable pieces on 
individual Muslim authors. 

Syed Ali Ahsan had the privilege to have introduced the 
Western method of analytical criticism made popular in 
England by 1. A. Richards, T. S. Eliot, and F. R. Leavis. 
Ahsan's work on Nazrul Islam is not a mere study of an 
individual poet. It is a study of the trends and phases of the 
period, and tries to present a panoramic picture of the entire 
movement inspired by Nazrul and affecting a vast range of 
literary activity as reflected mainly in social and political 
awakenings. Refering lo the poetry of Nazrul Islam, his 
judgment was considerably based on the subtle and varying 
nuances of words and their uses. His “Kabitar Katha” is a 
treatise on poetry in general, chiefly its technique and images. 
Shashankamohan Sen's “Bani Mandir” is perhaps the only 
other work in Bengali exclusively devoted to poetry. 

Abdul Qadir is, perhaps, the only significant critic on 
Bengali metre and songs. He has discussed at length the 
varieties of Bengali metre and their connections with Sanskrit 
metre. Syed Shahadat Husain is a young promising critic 
whose main interest is aesthetics. 

Abdul Hai has been studying the sound-structure of 
Bengali language; and the essays he has produced seem to be 
marked by a new and scientific approach to the problem. 
Such research carried on systematically and rationally over the 
entire area of the language is likely to lead to constructive 
edification in critical opinion on the origins and affiliations 
of the language. His critical essays are mainly concerned 
about the relation between literature and its social roots. 
The point generally emphasised is that literature is best 
understood when studied in the light of the society it reflects. 
His discussions on the religious movements in the 19th century 
Bengal are attempt at showing how they influenced contem- 
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porary writing. 

Non-fictional prose writing has been making good 
progress. The number of journals has increased. Cross¬ 
currents of opinion over national and international issues 
have also contributed to the growth of prose in East Pakistan. 
These controversies cover most of the important political, 
cultural and economic issues. A bulk of the controversial 
writing is, perhaps, propaganda; but quite a part of it has 
achieved excellence which may ensure its survival as literature. 
The prose writers’ preoccupation generally seems to have 
been an urge to assess themselves and their surroundings 
in the perspective of their post-independence experience— 
both progress and failures in collective and individual spheres. 
Islamic concept of life, trends of modern thought, Islam and 
politics, and creative art and Islam are some of the questions 
which agitate the mind of the serious prose writers. Dis¬ 
cussions on such questions are not only found in critical 
essays, but also in historical and biographical writings, articles 
on religious subjects and in essays on philosophical themes. 

Articles on historical subjects indicate a revival of interest 
in the history of early Islam, an anxiety to draw attention to 
the work of Muslim scholars and thinkers, and a realisation 
that history is not merely a catalogue of dates and names. 

Biography has been more widely cultivated. Besides smaller 
sketches published in journals, full-length lives which appeared 
since 1947 are quite a few. These include those of Iqbal, 
Jamal-ud-Din Afghani and an autobiography by Ahsan- 
ullah. The last is an interesting contribution to the biogra¬ 
phical literature. It presents an account of the author’s 
conversion to Sufism. The analysis of mystical experience 
in this work has its own value. 

An effort to adjust Islamic philosophy to the main cur¬ 
rents of modern thought is displayed in Ghulam Mustafa’s 
writings. An examination of the Communist Manifesto 
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leads him to reject the view that Jslam bears some likeness 
to communism. His thesis is that there is a basic opposition 
between the two creeds philisophically as well as from the 
point of view of their political and economic objectives. 

Maulana Akram Khan’s statement on constitutional 
principles in Islam has, perhaps, a greate literary value. It 
is an admirable exposition of the constitutional principles. 
One of these principles is the rejection of the concept of the 
modern totalitarian state: a man’s first loyalty in Islam is to 
God. 

Mufakh-Kharul-Islam’s articles on Islamic culture are 
an addition to the general body of sociological prose. The 
translation of the Quran by Abdur Rahman Khan and that 
of thTMishkat” by Fazlul Karim appear to indicate the 
awakening of writers in general to the need that Islam should 
be presented to the audiences in East Pakistan through the 
medium of Bengali and that readers are anxious to explore 
the secrets of scriptural texts.. 

Essays on philosophical subjects are not yet promising. 
This may be due to the inability or unwillingness of those 
who have knowledge of philosophy to attempt Bengali prose. 
Shahadat Husain, Jr., is promising among those who have 
tried to tackle abstract philosophy or sociology. He has 
explained in a popular language the thought of some well- 
known philosophers of the West. His writing have been 
contributing towards the growth of a philosophical voca¬ 
bulary. 

Belletrists are among those who have produced some of 
the best prose in recent years in East Pakistan. Eminent 
among them is N.rul Momen who combines an admirable 
gift of language with a fine sense of humour. His sketches 
of the social life in Dacca are valuable contributions to this 
branch of literature. 

Jasim-ud-Din’s prose is racy. His “Chale Musafer” 
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is, perhaps, one of the first travel books written by an East 
Pakistani, which contains not only descriptions of foreign 
countries but also frank observations on unfamiliar customs 
and ways of life. 

Abul Kalam Shams-ud-Din has written on a number of 
subjects ranging from historiography to the current language 
controversy. He seems to have a consistent philosophy to 
expound, which may be stated as the ideology of the moment 
which led to the creation of Pakistan. He has been trying 
to work out the implications of this ideology in relation to the 
problems with which the new state is beset. 

It is, in fact, the literary criticism and the belles letters 
which present the best specimens of the contemporary prose 
in East Pakistan. 

The emergence of Nazrul Islam in the field of Bengali 
poetrv actually marked the beginning of a new era which, 
in very broad outlines, threw a challenge to the trends and 
traditions of Tagore's school of poetry. This brought quick 
developments and accelerated activity in many directions. 

Experimentation is still perhaps the most appropriate 
word to summarise the nature as well as scope of most crea¬ 
tive work of the period in prose and poetry. 

This, however, does not mean that there is not enough 
of artistic urge or creative value in these writings: it only 
signifies the fact that the writers and poets have been so near a 
revolution, and so directly a part of it, that they simply did 
not known how best to express and depict its various phases 
and the revolution itself in its totality. 

The existing literary forms and techniques seemed to fight 
shy of the new ideas and feelings which so unusually and so 
overwhelmingly presented themselves to the emotionally 
'taxed writers. 

Inevitably, therefore, they ventured in new domains 
and techniques—reportage, fantasy, symbolism and quite 
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often even nothing else than depressing cynicism. 

The)/ tried and discarded them by turns, but all the same 
their best work embraces them all. 

And as invariably happens in literature, it was through 
the wildest adventures and technical experiments that some 
of the freshest, richest and most productive art-forms were 
evolved. 

This experimental writing was so conscientiously and 
enthusiastically undertaken that a number of efforts were 
crowned with remarkable literary success. 

And now, with the passage of time, they, for all intents 
and purposes, already seem to belong to the general of per¬ 
manent writing. 

A sense of revivalism of the centuries oldfolk-literature 
which can compare with any rich literature of the world, is 
in the spirit of these poets. This historical sense compels 
many of them to write not merely with their own generation 
in their bones, but with a feeling that whole of the literature 
of East Bengal since its birth has a simultaneous existence 
and composes a simultaneous order. This sense which is a 
sense of the timeless as well as of the temporal and of the 
temporal and of the timeless together is what makes many 
of the East Bengal poets “traditional”. And it is at the 
same time that makes them most acutely conscious of their 
place in time, of their own contemporaneity. Some of the 
poets are particularly aware of the view that no poet, no 
artist has his complete meaning alone and that his significan e, 
his appreciation is the appreciation of his relation to the dead 
poets and artists. They feel that the existing monuments 
form an order among themselves which is modified by the 
introduction of a new work of art among them; and, so, the 
relations, proportions and values of each work of art toward 
the whole are readjusted. They approve this idea of order— 
the conformity between the old and the new; and, therefore, 
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they do not find it preposterous that the past should be altered 
by the present as much as the present is conditioned by the 
past. Aware of this, the present East Bengal poets are aware 
of great difficulties and responsibilities. They draw on the 
rich treasures of puthis, ballads and folk-songs, in recreating 
and revaluing them. The same idea has been supported 
by the critics. 

Some scholars have collected a large number of puthis, 
ballads and songs from villages and are still collecting. These 
collections have the most important role to play in the literary 
renaissance of East Bengal not only in spirit but in form and 
diction also. Most of the 25,000 words of Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu extraction which were widely used in folk-literature 
and which went “temporarily effete” during the intervening 
periods under Anglo-Sanskrit influence, are being revalued 
and reused most extensively by the present poets and writers. 
This is how a new language and a new literature is emerging 
in East Bengal. Re-creation of the past is placing the present 
in a correct perspective by giving it a definite shape for the 
future to be realised in a surer manner. 

The trend of today’s literature in East Bengal is towards 
forging a link with the literature of the Muslim world in general 
and with that of West Pakistan in particular. Reformation 
of the language is in the making and the appreciation of poets 
and philosophers like Hafiz, Rumi and Iqbal is growing. A 
sense of the singleness of political purpose draws them into 
the understanding of modern Urdu and Persian writers which 
is reflected in their works. The quantity of the productions 
since 1947 which will be treated as a part of the transi¬ 
tion period in the history of Bengali literature, is not much 
spectacular, but their merit cannot be questioned. Ideas 
have been crystallizing and gathering force. National and 
international realities distress them, but at the same time, 
enlighten them. They are confident that the common man’s 
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lot will be bettered, the nation will grow from strength to 
strength and the world, despite its sickness, will not “end 
with a whimper”. This deep sense of confidence is the key¬ 
note of poetry and fiction in East Pakistan today. It arises 
from their love of Pakistan. 
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Bengal was described by the Chinese travellers, Fa Hien 
and Hiuen, as “a land of music.” The former found Aryan 
civilization in Bengal in the fifth century A. D. and so did the 
latter in the seventh century. A curious mixture of the four 
races known to the ethnologists as Kol, Dravidian, Mon¬ 
golian and Aryan, the Bengali people have had music and 
dance as o very important medium of expression of their 
sentiments from time immemorial. 

Music is the purest of the arts. In other arts it is possible 
to see some significance extraneous to the art. For instance, 
a painting can be admired for its likeness to something, a 
poem for what its words convey, a building as a dwelling, 
which is far from the true significance of the arts of painting, 
poetry, architecture, etc. On the other hand, music can be 
admired only for itself. 

This difference is due to the medium employed in these 

arts. 

The medium of music is sound, mere sound, which, 
outside music, is utterly meaningless, nor can it serve any 
useful purpose whatever. The significance of sound employed 
in music can be appreciated only in the music itself. Outside 
the music, it is nothing. 

Music in Bengal, as anywhere else, is classified into 
what is termed as ‘folk’ and ‘classical’. Folk music in 
Bengal grew from the traditionally lush and green soil and 
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flourished among the aboriginal races. Aryanization which 
began in the sixth century B.C. took a number of folk melodies 
and blended them with outlandish ones to form the ‘classical’. 
A system was gradually evolved. The new civilization, 
mainly brought by Jain and Buddhist monks, which cannot 
be said to have spread widely until Bengal became a part of 
Asoka’s empire in the third century B.C. adopted and refined 
a large number of primitive modes and rhythms of music 
and dance. 

Music and dance then were, in spirit, inseparable. The 
work of their refinement and systematization steadily went 
on. But the nature of its progress is known only to the 
unrecorded past till the rise of the Pal kings towards the 
end of the eighth century A.D. when the history of Bengal 
properly began. The three hundred years’ reign of the Pal 
kings is noted for its cultural and musical achievements. 
Though history is not clear about their specific achievements 
in the field of music it is generally observed that “Nature 
and man met in an atmosphere of music.’’ 

The Aryan language which the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
found spoken in Bengal in the seventh century was probably 
the Apabhramsa of Magadhi Prakrit representing the transi¬ 
tional stage before the final emergence of Bengali; and the 
songs they heard everywhere in the country were obviously 
in this transitional medium. The final emergence of Bengali 
took place in the tenth century during the reign of the Pal 
kings and its first recorded emergence was in the form of 
ballads and songs first sung in the capital of Gauda. Ramai 
Pandit composed his songs towards the end of the tenth 
century. 

The first Bengali Kirtana songs and some of the popular 
tunes in which they were sung were started by the singers of 
the glories of King Mahipal in the tenth century and con¬ 
tributed to by the Buddhist Mahayanists who had already 
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developed the Bhakti cult. Hara Prasad Shastri says: “The 
song of Mahipal and Buddhist songs in Bengal became the 
fashion in the tenth century. This was the beginning of 
Kirtana songs. Krisnacharyya or Kahna wrote his famous 
Dohas, his songs and commentaries about this period. There 
was a large number of Doha songs and Sahajiya sect of 
Buddhism used to sign Buddhist songs in Bengali throughout 
the country. 

“These earliest songs in Bengali, including numerous 
Charya spiritual songs composed in the 10th, 11th and 12th 
centuries, were sung in rags such as Patamanjari, Gabra or 
Goura, Aru, Gurjari, Gunjari, Kahn-Gunjari, Debacri, 
Deshakh or Deshagh, Kamod, Dhanosi, Dhanosri, Ramocri, 
Boladdi, Borari, Shabari, Mollhari, Malasi, Malasi-Gabura, 
Bongaal and Bhairabi.” 

Gabra or Goura must be the same rag, and is possibly 
the counterpart in music of the ‘Gouri-Riti’ or ‘ancient 
Bengali method’. The blend of this rag with Malasi or 
Malasri gave birth to a new rag: Malasi-Gabura. 

The rags and tals mentioned in Lochan Pandit’s Ra^ 
Tarangini, written in 1160, include a rag called Gouri. Was 
it Goura or Gouri ? Gunjari is Gurjari, and Kahn-Guijari 
is an adaptation of Gurjar Rag. The blend of classical 
Gurjari with the native folk rag Kahn went to create Kahn- 
Gurjari. Is this rag the same in which Kahn or the devotees 
of Krishna adapted the Guijari Rag? Or, is it the same 
Gurjari current in the ‘Krishna-Lila’ songs, sung in Mathura 
and Brindaban? Ramcri Rag is the ‘Ramkeli’ of later 
days—the same as Ramkiri or Ramgiri Rag in which some 
of the songs of the Geet-Govind (12th C) and Krishna 
Kirtanas were sung. 

Deshakh is the Deshagh of the Geet-Govind and 
Krishna Kirtan. It is a classical derivation from some 
‘I>eshi’ or native folk rag. Dhanasri is the Dhanasi of a 
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later period popular with Kirtans, and Mallhari is the well- 
known Mallhar. 

A good number of the Buddhist spiritual songs or 
‘Charyas’ were sung in Shabari and Bongaal. The former 
was originally a folk tune and popular among ‘Shabars’ 
(hunters or fowlers). At what stage of the history of music 
this folk tune was incorporated in the main body of the 
classical music is difficult to say. There is no doubt that 
like a number of rags such as Gurjari, Malabasri or Malasi, 
Shabari Bongaal was at one time a popular folk tune. 

Now forgotten Bongaal was once well-known in the 
music of India and we find its pictorial representation in 
Rajasthani paintings of the eighteenth century. In fact, 
quite a number of rags of the Charyya Geet series such as 
Debacri, Goura or Gabura, Malasi-Gabura, Shabari, Bongaal, 
Kahn-Gurjari seem to be lost today. Deshakh Rag has 
transformed into the present Desh Rag. It is impossible 
to say today what Aru Rag was. 

Melody is the key-note of our music. Starting from a 
fundamental tune, the “rag” wanders through notes and later 
comes back to its original form. Ihis is the distinguishing 
quality of our music which sets it apart from the Western 
music which is harmonic. 

The basis of our music is of course a musical scale which 
contains seven notes or “svars”. Our “octave”, which 
consists of these seven notes, forms a cluster known as the 
“Saptak”—“Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni”, correspond 
with “Doh, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, and Si.” 

The basis for the formation of innumerable tunes or 
melodies which are called “rags”, are these seven “svars”* 
A “rag” is often translated as “mode”, which is not correct. 
Actually it is something different from that. It is simply a 
sequence of several selected notes of the octave. The infinite 
permutations and combinations obtained by the arrangements 
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of the seven “svars” plus all their “sruties”, give the basis 
for the formation of all the innumerable melodies known 
as “rags”. “Sruties” are intervals between the “svars”, 
smaller than even the semi-tones. 

The names of rags and tals, mentioned in the Buddhist 
spiritual songs, the Geet Govind of Jaydev and in the Rag- 
Tarangini, make it obvious that long before the tenth century 
Bongaal had conjoined with the main current of Indian 
music; and that quite a number of rags and tals prevalent 
throughout India had also found popularity in Bengal. 

Dhrupad which is current in the musical system of North 
India was widely popular with the Buddhist spiritual songs 
of Bengal even before the tenth century which was then known 
as Dhrubapad or ‘Dhua\ 

The lyrics in Jaydev's Geet-Govind were also set to 
tunes and time-beats. The eleven rags employed for them 
are the familiar Malaya, Gurjari, Ramkiri, Deshag, Barari, 
Bhairabi, Basanta, Karnata, Desh Barari, Gomdakiri and 
Bidhash. The blend of Boari and Deshag has produced the 
Desh-Barari, Gondakri is an adaptation of Gondakir, 
and it was adapted from the folk music of the aboriginal tribe 
of Gond which is still in existence.. 

Jaydev’s use of Karnata Fag is interesting. He was 
the court poet of Lakshman Sen and the Sen rulers were 
originally the natives of Carnatic. There was an undeniable 
link between the under-currents of Karnatic culture and 
genuis in Bengal. A study of Lochan Pandit’s Rag Tarangini 
also makes it clear that the South influenced the music in 
Bengal. And at the same time, documents reveal that Bengal 
was never deficient in musical tradition. 

According to Rag Tarangini there are only twelve rags 
in Bengal: and these are Bhairabi, Gouri, Karnata, Kedar^ 
Yaman, Sarang, Megh, Dhanasri, Todi, Purabi, Mukhari 
(now effete) and Dipak. These are parent rags (Janak Rags) 
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and about eighty-six “associate” rags (Janna Rags) have 
evolved from them. Later interpolations in the Rag Tarangini 
show that Yaman Rag and Faradost Tal were popularised 
in Bengal in the rag preceding Amir Khusro, the famous 
singer at the court of Sultan Alla-ud-Din Khilji (1295-1316). 
It is said that Amir Khusro took Hindol Rag and a Persian 
melody, Moqam, and formed Yaman. Again by the blending 
of these “associate rags” many new hybrid tunes were formed. 

Before Amir Khusro, “Dhurpad” was the only important 
form of music prevalent in India. Tt may be called the 
concrete form of purely Hindu music of the medieval age. 
It was characterized by its overwhelming religious nature. 

The literal meaning of “Dhurpad” is a song with fixed 
tempo. It is usually sung with a slow tempo. Amir Khusro 
and Mian Tan Sain had both mastered “Dhurpad”. 

“Dhurpad” may be called a very crude form of “Khayal”. 
There are no “tans” in it and the “tals” in which it is sung 
are also different from those of “Khayal”. Dhurpad is 
usually sung in “Jhaptal”, “Chautala” “Dhammar”, “Roo- 
pak” and “Sooltal”, whereas “Teental”, “Jhoomra” and 
“Tilwara” are popular “tals” in which Khayal is sung. 

The foremost musicians of the first quarter of the 20th 
century, Ustad Zakir-ud-Din Khan and Ustad Allah Bande- 
Khan were also Dhurpad singers. 

An earlier work called Tumburu Natak’ having, music, 
dance and drama as its theme holds the view that “in ancient 
times there was no play without music and dance” and that 
a good number of plays were written on Lord Buddha. The 
author of Rag Tarangini wrote another book entitled Rag 
Sangita Sangraha on the Science of Music. A few other 
books were written by his contemporaries of whom Shranga 
Dev’s “Sangita Ratnakar’ is well-known. These works of 
the period between the tenth and twelth centuries make it 
appear that music in Bengal had already been developed into 
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a regular system and that it had an intimate connection with 
the main current of Indian classical music. 

The theoretical development of Indian music covers a 
fairly large field and written treatises ranging from Natya 
Shastra to Naghmat-e-Asafi and finally to the classical 
works of Professor Bhatkande. This clearly shows the working 
of the highly analytical mind of Indian devotees which could 
scientifically study, analyse, and master each and every 
wandering tune of Nature. The subject of their research 
was voice in its abstract and unravished form irrespective 
of words, devoid of literal meanings but not of impressions. 
If abstraction can provide any clue to the stage of development 
of human consciousness the Indian mind undoubtedly reached 
a far higher level of contemporaneous maturity. 

With the impact of Muslims Indian music experienced 
a renaissance. Islam (notwithstanding its orthodox and 
puritanic outlook in the beginning) had been rendered into a 
great cultural force by Iran and when the Muslim court 
patronised Indian musicians the mixed melody it created 
was something greater than both of them and this Indo- 
Persian melody developed along the lines of unprecedented 
greatness. 

After the Pathan conquest (1200 A. D.) Bengal seemed 
to have been not so active in music. Political change natu¬ 
rally disturbed the trends: but it was for a short while. Fol¬ 
lowing the conquest Muslim saints, missionaries, authors 
and tradesmen went on pouring into Bengal and the modes 
of music they brought gradually found access even to the 
conservatives in the native music,—^mainly because of the 
fact that many of these melodies bore close resemblance to 
their Bengali counterparts, such as Shu’ba-i-Mukhalif corres¬ 
ponding with Ramkali, Dar-i-Israr with Purbi and Malava, 
Rihawi with Dhanasri, Panjgah with Madhavi, Saghir with 
Kalyan, Qandhari-i-‘Eraq with Purbi, Nauruz with Lalita 
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and Chabargah with Gurjjari. A number of others slowly 
got into the native system. 

It is believed that Ma’arfati and Murshedi songs were 
first composed towards the end of the 13th century, nearly 
two hundred years before the disciples of Muslim saints, 
and among the rags employed were Bhairabi, Purbi, Dipak, 
Ramkeli, Kedar and Srirag. 

The most important change brought by Muslims was 
the change in outlook and spirit. Muslims, unlike the native 
people prior to the conquest, did not attach any spiritual 
sanctity to music either in its origin, or in its utility or in its 
power. With the Muslims in Bengal, as in the rest of India, 
music was a means to joy and ecstasy, an instrument to 
enliven the senses. Music with them was purely a secular 
art. They did not regard it as an aid to devotion or devotion 
itself. 

Apart from different rags and tals, the Muslims brought 
a number of Perso-Arab musical instruments such as the 
Rubab, Tambura (Tanpura), Shahrud (Sarod), Qanun, Nay 
(flute), Naqqara (Nakara) and Dhol to add to the Bengali 
Murali, Vina, Ek-Tara and Sarinda. Muslims transformed 
Sarinda into Saringi which is, perhaps, the most perfect 
musical instrument in Bengal and the rest of the sub-conti¬ 
nent. 

Music in Bengal thus absorbed or adopted quite a number 
of foreign melodies and instruments. This was partly respon¬ 
sible for the overall richness of the music in Bengal, parti¬ 
cularly during the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries, which was 
mainly due to the Vaisnaya movement. Its Bhakti cult, 
initially confined to the Vaisnava community, was at sub¬ 
sequent stages considerably influenced by the spirit of Islam 
and thereby transcended into a non-commiinal spiritual 
renascence; the sphere of its activities was not limited to 
Bengal. This movement belonged to the people and required 
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no aristocratic patronage; it drew its nutrition straight from 
the soil. 

Thousands of songs were composed and sung in this 
period by Chandi Das, Haridas and Vidyapati and by Muslim 
composers and poets like Shaikh Kabir, Syed Murtaza, Syed 
Ain-ud-Din, Nasir-ud-Din, Syed Afzal, Khan Gyas, Abdul 
Mu-ali, Tufan-ud-Din, Sartaj, Manuwar, Syed Sultan, Nur 
Muhammad, Muhammad Hashim, Fateh Khan, Alaol, 
Daulat Qazi, Ali Raza, Nasir Mahmud, Chand Qazi, Akbar, 
Faizullah and Badi-ud-Din. History says that Sultan Nasir 
Shah of Gaur and his court patronised many of them. 

The rags employed for singing these songs are Ramkeli, 
Kora-Deshagh, Borari, Gujjari (Gurjari), Paharya (Folk rag), 
Dhanushi (Dhanasri), Malava (Malavasri: Malasri: Malashi: 
Malwa), Belbali, Kedar, Mallhar, Bhatiali (folk rag), Lalita, 
Mahratha (folk rag of Mewar), Showri (Showraseni: folk 
rag of the Shursen* regions, Basanta (Behar), Bhairabi, Sri 
Sindola (Hindola: originally a folk rag of Sind), Patamanjari 
and Manohara Sahi which was invented by the Vaisnava 
singer by blending the three different Kirtana tunes; Gotana 
Hati, Reneti and Mandarani. 

Short poetical treatises in Bengali on music written 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by Muslims, such 
as Rag Mala by Alaol, Tala Nama by Syed Ain-ud-Din, 
Sristi Pattan by Daneca Qazi, Dhyana Mala by Ali Raz, 
Rag Taler Puthi by Jiban Ali, Rag Tala by Champa Qazi, 
Pada Sangrah by Lai Baig and Jubia, give detailed accounts 
of various modes of the six rags and thirty-six raginis with 
directions as to the hour and season suited for singing each, 
and numerous songs mostly by the Muslim composers are 
given as illustrations. An analysis of these rags and raginis 
makes it clear that the tunes of the folk music of some parts 
of India were adopted and absorbed by the music in Bengal; 
and similarly, a fairly close link was forged between Indian 
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classical music and the folk music of Bengal and of the other 
parts of India. There was, of course, a closer relationship 
between the folk music of Bengal and her ‘classical’ music. 

Kirtana songs on Radha-Krishna love stood out pro¬ 
minently in non-Muslim circles in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Most of them were sung in Manohara Sahi by the Sankirtana 
party of Chaitanya Dev. Long before him, in the court of 
Laksmana Sen towards the end of the 12th century, some 
favourite tunes of Bengali Kirtana were adopted for singing 
the songs of Jaya Dev, and latterly the songs ©f Chandi Das 
and Vidyapati began to be sung at the end of the i4th century 
in some of the best modes of Manohara Sahi Kirtana. 

The first Bengali Kirtana songs and some of the popular 
tunes in which they were sung were of an earlier origin. They 
were started by the singers of King Mahipal in the tenth 
century and contributed to by Buddhist Mahayanists who 
had already developed the Bhakti cult. Buddhist songs 
known as Dohas became the fashion in the tenth century. 
There were several writers of Dohas and Sahajiya sect of 
Buddhism who used to sing these songs in different Kirtana 
tunes throughout Bengal. Among these the more prominent 
singers were Lui, Lukkuri, Birna, Kahna, Dombi, Mohinta 
and Savara, 

The priority of the claims of the Buddhists regarding 
the invention of some of the tunes of Kirtana songs has 
been generally admitted. There is no doubt that these were 
restricted to a narrow sphere. The popularity and the 
development of Kirtan in all its forms especially in the com¬ 
position of the Monahara Sahi tune, certainly belonged to 
the 15th century. The Kirtanya or head-singer stands in the 
midst of his party and describes, for instance, the story of 
Krishna deserting Vrindabana; his voice trembles as a creeper 
in the breeze, and he paints in words set to music how the 
trees of the Vrinda groves looked as if they wept; how being 
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unable to follow Krishna they moved with their boughs in 
the direction of Mathura; how the cows stood dumb with 
tears flowing and did not graze and how the murmurs of 
the Jumna sounded like a deep anthem that rent heart. 

When the master-singer sings, the musicians of his party 
stop playing, and other singers wait for the direction of their 
leader which is often intimated by a wave of the hand; even 
the sweet violin stops when the master-singer alone holds 
the audience spell-bound. When a particular stage is arrived 
at he gives a signal and his party catches the last line of the 
song and resumes the music. Thus the master-singer with 
intervals of music in chorus resumes the thread of his tale, 
stage by stage, and brings to completion the whole episode 
of the story. 

This is exactly the style in which a group of songs began 
growing as early as the beginning of the 14th century among 
Muslims, which had important events of the lives of Muslim 
saints, particularly of those who worked and died in Bengal, 
as their themes. These were mostly sung in Marva, Srirag, 
Purbi, Bhairava, Lalita, Kedar and Dipak which afterwards, 
during the Moghul reign, were sung in the modes in which 
Qawwalis were sung. 

It is quite possible that the qawwali mode of singing— 
a skilful mixture of Persian and Indian styles—introduced 
by Amir Khusro, entered Bengal in the 14th century. Re¬ 
cords show that a number of modern rags originated by him, 
and the sitar modified by him out of vina, were brought to 
Bengal in the middle of the 15th century. 

Jaunpuri Todi, Jangal (drived from Zangula, a Persian 
air), Goura Shyam, Malhar Shyam, Bhupal Shyam and 
Husaini Kanra which owned their origin to Husain Shah 
Sharqi of Jaunpur (A. D. 1457 accession) are believed to have 
been current in Gour in the beginning of the 16th century, 
It is revealed by historians that Khyal in its elementary form. 
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as shaped by Husain Shah, the founder of the Khyal school 
of Indian music, was also current in Bengal in the last quarter 
of the 16th century. 

The same period claims the first introduction of some of 
the rags invented by Amir Khusro—Sazgiri, Yaman, Ush- 
Shaq, Maufiq, Ghara Sanam and Faradost; some of his 
tals such as Khamas, Sawari, Faradost, Phalwan, Jat, Peshtu, 
Ara, Chantal, Qawwali, and Jhumra; and also Dholak which 
Khusrau substituted for Pakhawaz (Mridang, the most 
ancient timing instrument which is an essential part of 
Dhrupad singing). 

Instruments such as shahnai, chang, qamer, tambura, 
and bin which were popular during Sultan Sikander Lodi’s 
time (1489-1523) came to be very popular in Bengal as early 
as the latter half of the 16th century. Critics find that women 
in the western rural areas of Bengal were very fond of the 
harvesting songs by Rupmati, the consort of the last King 
of Malwa, and that they composed songs in their own dialects 
in the same rags and tals as used by Rupmati. 

Amir Khusro, the great genius of his times, pioneers 
Indo-Persian concord. By a stroke of genius he gave 
the Indian music an unrivalled vastness and unity. His 
‘sitar’ is a compromise between two systems of Northern 
and Southern Schools of music. The arrangement of 12 
Semitones to one octave gives 12 identical notes which 
Southern Pundits use as the basis and retains all the major 
note of the North. Khusro produces a strange confluence 
of the North and the South. Introduction of QawwalL 
again, the reunion of Indian and Persian styles of music— 
with classical and popular strain stands witness to the genius 
of Khusro. Its popularity stands unchallenged even to 
this day when most of the classical forms have been outmoded. 
Possibly he was not aware of the significant truth of the last 
line of his famous couplet:— 
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I am an Indian, even if a Turk by descent 
I do not derive my inspiration froifi Egypt 
I do not, therefore, speak of Arabia, 

My Lyre responds to the Indian theme. 

The Sharqi durbars of Jaunpur introduced Khayal— 
that celebrated Raga w^hich pervades the scene ever since. 
Akbar, however, is the highest point of Durbar patronage 
of music. Tansen, the greatest singer of all ages, lived to 
see the perfection of his art. From Khusro to Muhammad 
Shah Rangela and Wajid Ali Shah is a long and glorious 
succession of Royal patrons and this incidentally marks the 
coming of age of Indian music. In the formation of this 
history of Indian music, the penetration of Islamic and Iranian 
influence—through royal patronage and otherwise—played 
a very important part. In Khayal, Tarana, Tappa, Thumri, 
and Ghazal, this varying influence is discernible in various 
ways, and Indian music became the most representative art 
symbolishing the Indian civilization. 

Muslim mystics of Bengal of the Chishti order and the 
Bhakti poets and musicians of the 15th and 16th centuries 
contributed a great deal to the development of music in 
Bengal. As music without instruments was allowed in the 
assemblies of the Chishti mystics as a means of rousing 
ecstasy, their monasteries were attended by Qawl, Marfati, 
Natya and Murshadi singers. This is still to be found in the 
‘Khanqahs’ of Ghausul Azam in Midnapur, Hazrat Shah 
Jalal in Sylhet and Nasir Shah and Amanat Shah in Chitta¬ 
gong. These are sung in different tunes such as Bhairabi, 
Gara-Bhairabi, Yaman Behag-Khamaj, Sindhu, Bagesri, 
Mallhar, Jaunpuri Todi, Hindol and Kedar-Hambir. Nayak- 
Kalyan and Bahaduri Todi, which were invented by Nayak 
Bukshu under the patronage of Bahadur Shah, King of 
Gujerat (1526-1537), are also employed by some of the Natya 
singers. 
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Ali Shiraz, the Bengali disciple of Hazrat Nizam-ud-Din 
who turned Gaur into a great centre of Muslim renaissance 
in Bengal, inspired and patronised Qawl, Natya, Marfati, 
and Murshedi singers. The vajans of Mirabai of Mewar 
(C. 1500) earned wide popularity in Bengal in the 16th century 
and stimulated Bengali genius in producing vajans, both in 
Hindi and Bengali. Modern Bengali poets and musicians, 
including Satyandranath Dutt, Nazrul Islam and Hemanta 
Mukherji, have to their credits numerous vajans. 

After the Moghul conquest (1576) Bengal threw her doors 
wider open. The Moghuls brought with them not only new 
blood but a polished culture of the cities of Central Asia. 
“Man Kantuhal,” the well-known treatise on Indian music, 
compiled under the patronage of the Raja of Mansingh 
Tonwar (1486-1517), gained popularity in the circle of musi¬ 
cians and music critics in Bengali. It is said that some of 
the Bengali artists in the 17th and 18th centuries were fully 
conversant with the new technique of singing embodied in 
“Man Kantuhal’’ which contained almost all the rags and 
raginis invented by Muslim musicians of India and which 
classified the Indian rags and raginis and gave them a standard 
form. Dhrupad as refined by Raja Mansingh is believed 
to have been introduced into Bengal some time at the end of 
the 16th century. 

Perhaps it is due to its truly composite character that 
Brij Bhasha had its tight grip on Indian music. Nothing 
could alter the urge of melody and language problem never 
arose in the field of Indian music. Even in the case of Thumri 
where the ‘boles’ are the real pivot of the entire melody and 
which has two distinct schools of Lucknow and Benaras— 
also the seats of orthodox Urdu and Hindi—Brij Bhasa holds 
complete sway. From Sadik Ali Khan to Bhayya Saheb 
Ganpat Rao of Gwalior royal family all speak in the some 
sweet and charming language. 
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The royal patronage of Indian music has two distinct 
aspects. On the one hand it helped Indian music to accu¬ 
mulate immense wealth of subtleties and artistic refineries. 
In these palaces and durbars alone they found their real 
patrons—^with their ears trained for the reception of the 
muses and eyes sensitive enough to appreciate the slightest 
expressions on the face. As in those uncertain days of old 
which fate and fortune had ampler opportunities to exhibit 
their miracles, only royal patronage could give the musician 
his desired recluse to meditate and concentrate upon his art 
and pursue it to perfection with some satisfaction and relief. 
Naturally enough, Indian music portrayed the royal grandeur 
and stately pomp. 

On the other hand, it isolated itself from the masses. From 
the huts and caves of the Yogis, the Indian music directly 
transferred itself to the durbars. Here, again, they meditated 
with complete isolation from the crowd perhaps forgetting 
the very origin of music and muffling themselves in decorated 
curtains of Mahal Sarais. 

But the masses were not the idle bystanders either. While 
the ascestic isolationism was developing its own ragas and 
raginis with as much precision and exactitude as conceiv¬ 
able, the masses had their own. When artists leave the 
masses, masses create their own artists. They make their 
own ragas and raginis. These may flout the predominant 
rules and regulations of classical music but musical they 
undoubtedly were. 

Thus, there developed two types of melodies in India— 
one of classical description born in caves, bred in castles 
and reared in isolation from the masses and the other that 
folk music which almost severed its connections with the 
standard music of the times and was developed on unorthodox 
lines. 

In the beginning of the 17th century, some parts of Bengal 
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would go mad on Mian Tan sen and the Dhrupadist Bairam 
Khan. Mian-ki-Malhar came to stay in Bengal permanently. 
Modern Bengali composers use it quite often. There had 
sprung up in Bengal a tendency for beautification and orna¬ 
mentation in the art of singing. During this period still closer 
contact was established between the indigenous system and 
the systems of North India and the Karnatic school which 
resulted in a more prenounced fusion and blending. In 
fact, this is the period in which Indian and Persian music 
lose their individuality and both merge to take a definite 
Indian form. 

The Dhrupad and Khyal which were introduced to Bengal 
in the 17th century are still popular there. The Ibrmer is 
almost entirely without ornament, while the latter is allowed 
to use all kinds of tunes and freely makes use of them. The 
Dhrupad songs of Bengal are not so solemnly religious as in 
North India. In Khyal there is a light melodic air: some of 
the Khyal songs consist of the narration of the pranks of 
Krishna but they aim at the production of beauty through 
endless melody embodied in what is known as ‘tan’. 

Many Dhrupadists of the court, like Misry Khan and 
Gun Khan who accompanied Prince Shuja, came to Bengal 
and stayed there for some time. Historians are of the opinion 
that these Dhrupadists deeply influenced the contemporary 
musicians in Bengal. Music there gave a permanent place 
to the Dhrupad style of singing. 

Dhrupad and Khyal were made still more popular in 
Bengal by Niamat Khan, the well-kmown composer of 
Dhrupad, Khyal and Tarana. He had a number of Bengali 
disciples among whom Lala Bengali was the most eminent. 
He assisted his master in composing innumerable songs 
and taranas in the early part of the 18th century—the century 
which is regarded as the golden age in the history of Indian 
music. The influx of foreign musicians then ceased and 
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Indian music became more decorous in conformity with the 
taste of the princes and the nobles who, after the break-up 
of the Moghul Empire, became the patrons of music. This 
trend in Indian music did not leave the music in Bengal 
unaffected. Besides this, a number of musicians came and 
settled down in Murshidabad. 

“Thumris” and “Dadras”, two popular forms of light 
classical music, were introduced in Oudh during Wajid Ali 
Shah's reign. 

Wajid Ali Shah was a great patron of music. He com¬ 
piled a number of books on music. Among his composi¬ 
tions, two “thumris”—“Babul Mora Naihar Chuto Jai’* 

.sung in “Bhairvin” and “Neer Bharan Kaisy Jaon”, 

sung in “Tilak Kamod,” are very popular. 

In “Khayal", there is a great deal of scope for improvi¬ 
sation and ornamentation which lacked in “Dhurpad”. 
“Thumri'’ offers a still greater scope for the expression of 
moods and shades of emotions. It cannot be sung in all the 
“rags". It is usually simg in “Bhairvin", “Des", “Kham- 
maj" and “Tilak Kamode". “Chacher" of 14 “matras", 
“Punjabi Theka" of 16 “matras"—a form of “Teental"— 
and “Dadra" are the chief “tals" meant for singing “Thumris". 

The most important feature of the contemporary trend 
in Bengali music was that Bengal became more accommo¬ 
dating in the matter of blending the native notes and the 
‘thats’ and melodies of the Indian classical music. Some 
critics agree in pointing out that “ the critical mind of Bengal 
was satisfied by the selection of ‘Suddh’ notes by Muhammad 
Raza in his Naghmat-i-Asifi (1813) to form the Bilawal scale, 
and his selection of a few ‘thats’ or parent scales as the basis 
of the classification of the Indian rags and raginis. The 
influence of this epoch-making work produced precision in 
contemporary Bengali music. Tagore and Nazrul admitted 
their debt to this work. 
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The two forms of light music, Thumri and Tappa, came 
to be regarded as a part of Bengali music at the end of the 
18th century. Tappa, invented by Shouri of Lucknow. 
(C 1810) during the Moghul decay, usually set to a love song, 
was completely mastered by a Bengali, Nidhu Babu, who was 
the first pure love-lyrist of Bengal. He composed 4,720 
tappas. He was followed by a number of tappa composers, 
both Hindu and Muslim, among whom Nazrul Islam is 
eminent. The melody is so rich in these as almost to overload 
them with it. All these have a very marked rhythm and 
are usually in Madhya Kala. 

These songs in Bengal, as in the rest of India, consist 
of two movements only, Astai and Antara. Nadhu Babu’s 
tappa were mainly admired by the higher classes, who knew 
music as a science, who had the culture to enter into the 
spirit of his exceedingly refined ideas, expressed as these were 
with laconic brevity. Lucknow’s tappa became refined 
and brief in Bengal. It reminds one of the short and sweet 
love-lyrics of Robert Burns. Tappas written by other Ben¬ 
galis, unlike outside tappas, never say anything vulgar. They 
have also an elevated concept of love and give only the 
highest forms of tender sentiment. 

The increasing popularity of thumri in Bengal at later 
stages was the indication of reaction to the traditionally 
religious and devotional atmosphere in her music. A song 
of human love, elegant and refined, somewhat artificial in 
sentiment, thumri has a great merit of being secular. Before 
Thumri, Khyal and Tappa, Bengal had no love poems or 
songs, whether of God, or Prophet, or Murshed or Krishna 
and Radha or of Yidya and Sundar, which were entirl y 
free of religious association. 

The music of thumris composed by Bengalis, among 
whom again Nazrul is one, since the beginning of the 19th 
century is livelyand well-adapted to pantomime or 
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dancing. It mixes up different rags and so is somewhat 
looked down upon by the high-class musicians. These 
composers also make use of common rags called dhuns. 
Some of these tunes are very fascinating. 

Nazrul wrote 435 thumris in Bhairabi, Desh-Pilu, Tilak- 
Kamod-Pilu, Khamaj-Pilu, Bhim-Palasi, Durgmand, Tilak- 
Kamod-Desh, Behag, Ramkeli, Kalangra, Sahana, Sindhu, 
Bhairon, Natamallar-Sayanat, etc. Apart from making an 
appeal to the senses by harping on notes, or by the repetition 
of a word or syllable in scores of beautiful settings, its subject- 
matter consists of the feelings between the lover and the be¬ 
loved. Thumri as we find it today in Bengal is “much less 
sensual and more refined.’' 

The Khyals and Dhrupads sung by the noted musicians 
of Wajid Ali Shah in Calcutta considerably influenced the 
musical circles of Bengal. The well-known Bhairabi com¬ 
posed and sung by the Oudh Nawab was adopted by the 
contemporary Calcutta and Murshidabad musical circles. 

Among the modern composers of Khyal in Bengal 
Nazrul is certainly the best. The novelty introduced in 
Khyal is that its theme is not only human love but also divine. 
Love in his Khyals is symbolic and allegorical. Khyal as 
current in North India is mostly open and secular. It has 
been popular in Bengal since the beginning of the 19th century 
and Nazrul is the most renowned among the composers. The 
rags he has employed in his numerous Khyals are Kedar, 
Darbari-Kanra, Bagesri, Ashabri, Desh, Yaman-Kalyan, 
Kama, Todi, Multani, Mallar, Megh, Purya, Mian-ki-Mallar, 
Behag, Vasanta, Paraz, Madhumat Sarang, Bhairabi, Kajari 
and Paharya. 

Ali Akbar Khan’s father. Professor Alla-ud-Din Khan 
who hails from East Pakistan, is perhaps the first composer 
who has experimented successfully with orchestration in our 
music, which was hitherto considered impossible. Pro¬ 
fessor Alla-ud-Din Khan has mastered over 15 musical 
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instruments. 

When Indian music received a violent set-back in the 
19th century due to the disappearance of the Moghal nobility, 
more so during the post-Mutiny period, the music of Bengal, 
so much nourished by the Indian classical music, was not 
alfected. This was because of the fact that unlike the music 
of India which almost entirely depended on the patronage 
of the central and provincial courts or on the princes and 
nobles for its growth and development, the “classical music 
of Bengal” was created by Bengali talent out of a skilful 
blending of the native melodies and those of Indian classical 
music and it was appreciated and patronised by “the educated 
people”. 

During those bleak days for Indian music apart from the 
parsimony of the musicians who treasured their knowledge, 
the cause of music suffered the greatest blow on account of 
the absence of a recognised system of notation. The origi¬ 
nator of such a system was a Bengali, Maharaja S. M. Tagore, 
whose remarkable knowledge of Indian and European music 
helped him in evolving it. It has been bringing forgotten 
modes into light, insuring them against further oblivion. 

The six principal rags, according to Tagore, are Bhairava, 
Sri, Vasanta, Panchama, Negh and Nattanarayan. The 
musicians who belong to his school have been doing some¬ 
thing for Indian music by giving more and more attention 
to the grammar of music and to the perfection of the theory 
of raga and tala. This school is of the opinion that the 
science and practice of Indian music, if it is to advance, 
needs a great deal of original research as well as very thorough 
education. It needs also the daring which, while based on a 
thorough knowledge of the science as it exists today, refuses 
to be handicapped by traditions which belong to yesterday. 

Tagore defines a raga as a work of art in which the tune, 
the song, the picture, the colour, the passion, the season. 
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the hour and the virtues are so blended together as to produce 
a composite production—a visualized music—to which the 
West can furnish no parallel. He describes the pictorial 
representations of his six ragas. The introduction of western 
harmony was considered by S. M. Tagore as essential to 
give Indian music international grace. Robindranath Tagore 
took the cue from him and established a separate school at 
Santiniketan the object of which was to unite the melodyoi 
the East and the harmony of the West. 

In addition to the system of “rags”, our music has a most 
eleborate system of rhythm. The rhythm consists of, “taE 
or time measure which consists of loud or accented beats, 
“matras”,—the smallest unit of “tal”—and “lay” or tempo. 
All the “tals” are fixed and set and a musician has to learn 
them and has to adhere to them strictly. Drums (tablas) 
are used to produce these time beats. There are many kinds 
of “tals”. Those in use today are approximately 140. 

The modern school of music in Bengal is aiming at 
blending the two systems. It appears to this school that 
Indian music concerns itself more with human experience 
as interpreted by religion, than with experience in an every 
day sense. For Indians music has above all a transcendental 
significance. Indian music usually draws the listner away 
beyond the limits of every day human joys and sorrows 
and takes him to that lonely region of renunciation which 
lies at the root of the universe. European music on the other 
hand, leads the listener to a variegated dance through the 
endless rise and fall of human grief and joy. This task does 
not make this school forget its duty to learn and understand 
something of the great legacy that has been bequeathed to 
Bengal by the Indian musical ancestors. 

In vocal music, more so in instrumental music, students 
of this school begin by receiving a basic training in classical 
notations. For every student sol-fa is regarded as of funda- 
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mental importance. Western instruments are finding in it 
a suitable place side by side with the Indian instruments such 
as Dilruba, Bin Sarangi, Peacock vSitar, Vina, Sitar, Tambura, 
Mayuri, Esreij, Ektar, Sarinda, Chikara, Kinnarai, Sarangi, 
Dholak, Pot-drum, Tomtom, Nagara, Tabla, Damaru, Dhol, 
Mridanga, IMurali and Flute. 

It is felt by this school that the number of Indian musical 
instruments is very small and limited and these do not possess 
volume; and therefore, it is gradually evolving new instru¬ 
ments, besides introducing western instruments. It is aiming 
at producing the best music from whichever source it may 
come, instead of marring and destroying the effect or defiling 
the best part of Indian tradition. This school has been able 
to produce orchestration which means the richness and 
happy blending of melodies and harmonies. The western 
modes of harmony are being borrowed by Indian music in 
Bengal, keeping the purity of the music intact but increasing 
its beauty and sweetness. The orchestration achieved by 
Timir Baran’s school is near perfection. 

There is a section of musicians in Bengal who do not 
take this blending happily. They are great admirers of 
Muhammad AH of Jaipur, Pandit Bhatkhande, Ustad Abdul 
Karim and Ustad Fayyaz Husain Khan, and the living musi¬ 
cians like Vilayat Khan and Muhammad Khan. Bengal 
produced eminent classical musicians like Inayat Khan 
whose brother Wahid Khan, and son, Villayat Khan, are 
among the greatest living ‘Sitarists’. She has also produced 
expert players on Violin, Shahnai, Bin, Murali, Flute and 
Sarangi. Chootey of Bengal is perhaps among the best Saran- 
giyas in India. Bengal has invented a number of reed instru¬ 
ments and has produced Murali and flute players who have 
been keeping audiences spellbound. 

Qawwalis have been very much popular in Bengal since 
the beginning of the 19th century. A number of Bengali 
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poets have written Qawwalis, among whom Nazrul Islam 
and Satyandranath Datta were eminent. These songs are 
being sung everywhere in Bengal, particularly in the urban 
areas. 

Nazrul has written in Bengali 297 Qawwalis and an idea 
of their richness in “simple and compound melodies” can 
be formed from the kinds of rags employed in them, such as 
Bhairyan, Sri, Vasanta, Nat, Nattanaryan, Sri, Vasanta, 
Panchama, Meghmallar. Malava, Dipak, Sindh u-Kafi, Bhai- 
run, Kalangra, Pilu, Durganand, Gara-Bhairabi, Yaman, 
Mand, Behag-Khamaj, Sarang, Tilak-Kamod-Pilu, Tilak- 
Komad-Desh, Sahana, Natamallar-Sayanat, Bhairabi- 
Asaveri, Sindhu, Bela-ol, Bhimpalasri, Khamaj-Durga, Sha-on, 
Goura-Mallar, Kedar-Himbir, Asaveri, Arana, Darbari- 
Kanra, Begesri, Madhumat-Sarang, Mallhar, Mian-Ki- 
Mallhar, Desh, Goura Sarang and Jaunpuri Todi. 

Similarly, Nazrul has written Ghazal-songs, Khyals, 
Kirtanas, Thumris, Vajans, Khemtas and national songs 
in various ragas and raginis, Indian, Arabic and Persian, 
and not infrequently, in the tunes created by himself out 
of the blendings of them. His command over the use of 
tunes was best illustrated by his national songs amongst 
which the song entitled “Raise the Call of the Triumph”, 
which is a remarkable mixture of Malkos, Bhairava, Megh, 
Vasanta, Hindol, Sri, Panchama and Nattanarayan, is well 
known. 

Besides, Bengal has produced a good number of Urdu 
poets and composers, including Wahshat, Bekhud, Danish, 
Amanat and Madarilal among the moderns. Their Ghazals 
are both secular and transcendental in spirit. The writers 
of songs which formed the Diwan of Ghausul Azam about a 
century ago were undoubtedly influenced by the Ma’arfati 
and Murshedi songs of Wali of Daccan and Hatim of North 
India of the 17th century. The influence was mainly brought 
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by the musicians of Wajid Ali Shah. 

Classical music in Bengal emerged sometime before the 
10th century. With the native folk music as its foundation, 
it had a link with the main current of Indian classical music, 
and subsequently during the Muslim rule, with the Arabic 
and Persian music. This link developed into a deeper rela¬ 
tionship which, of course, does not mean that Bengal ‘slavishly 
adopted’ the melodies brought from outside. True to her 
distinctive genius and attitude to life, she mostly adapted 
foreign tunes and ‘thats’ or invented new melodies by skil¬ 
fully blending the different kinds. 

Bengal has also shown a tremendous capacity to absorb. 
The best example of this is the original way she has lately 
introduced the fineries, chords and orchestration and the 
manner in which she is taking strides in the phases of the 
development of instrumentation, orchestration and operatic 
music in her attempt to introduce “a notation of interna¬ 
tionalism” by blending harmony and melody. It is true 
that Bengal has not produced great geniuses like Tan Sen 
or some of the modern Ustads. The main reason for this 
is that there have hardly been any nobles and princes to 
patronise music; at the same time, it is true that the urban 
areas of Bengal have been as much “classically musical” as 
Southern or Northern India. 

Several times as much musical are the rural people. They 
have been described by foreigners as “the very soul of music”. 
Nature, perhaps, is greatly responsible for this. Archaeolo¬ 
gical discoveries in Paharpur and Moinamati in East Bengal 
reveal, as engraved on rocks, the modes, styles and rhythms 
of the primitive music and dance in Bengal prior to Aryani- 
zation. 

The link between two wholly different types was provided 
by those songs which was labelled as popular in the dictionary 
of classical masters and as classical in the vocabulary of the 
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masses. They penetrated the ranks of the ordinary men-in- 
street as they were the only offshoots of classical music they 
happened to come across. Qawwali, Bhajan, Keertan, 
Dadra, and Ghazal formed this intermediary link. Three 
former types were essentially devotional in spirit and religious 
devotion was one thing which concerned the illiterate masses 
equally if not more than the elite of the society. The remain¬ 
ing two patterns were common in the middle and lower 
strata of society as dancing girls and wandering ministrels 
were accustomed to singing them in each and every ceremony. 
Yet they marked the extreme limit of the interest the common 
man was capable of taking in music. Beyond these there 
were pattrons that were incomprehensible lo him. 

These show the innumerable stages by which the original 
aborigines of Bengal, Santhals, Kols, Hos, Mundas, Gharos, 
Khasis and Koches reduced certain natural phenomena to 
obedience, and brought aimless noises into orderly control. 
Apart from the human voice and its emotional rise and fall 
of pitch, with or without definite language, apart from the 
ordering of percussive sounds to satisfy man’s time sense, the 
laws of acoustics had to be discovered empirically, and the 
distinctions between various types of vibrating bodies had 
to be learnt, before instrumental music could be developed— 
a kind of music that while founded upon human vocal effects 
transcended them in compass, intensity and variety. 

Our rural areas have a very rich folk music. It may be 
called the song of common people. These songs began as 
the spontaneous vocal expression of emotion by the uncul¬ 
tured singer. For ages, this great mass of unwritten music 
of the people has passed from one generation to another. 
Folk music is this form of spontaneous expression of the 
people which has been created everywhere at all times. 

Besides the classical, light classical and folk music, 
we have also light music. In classical music, words are not 
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very important, but in light music and folk songs, words 
are accorded much value. 

The primitive and aboriginal music (and dancing) was 
nothing but a spontaneous and emotional rhythmic expres¬ 
sion preparatory to a ritual or fight. Folk music in Bengal, 
as perhaps anywhere else, is the result of the refinement of 
primitive music after the Aryanization. The emotion 
expressed • in the “classical music” may be described as 
“artifical” but in folk it is original and natural. The folk 
music in Bengal grew among the peasantry after the Aryani¬ 
zation and has since been developed and maintained by them 
in a fluid tradition without the aid of the “professional musi¬ 
cians” and is not in the form observed by the “classicals”. 
No doubt there are instances of folk songs being sung in such 
classical melodies as Ramkeli and Bhairabi, but the spirit 
of the songs remains “spontaneous, simple and unsophisti¬ 
cated”. Their melodies make them appear that they have 
blossomed out of the soil—distinctive of Bengal. 

There is not a single section, however small, of the 
rural people which has not contributed a tune to the structure 
of the folk music. The boatman, the fisherman, the farmer, 
the shepherd, the snake-charmer, the elephant-trapper, the 
jute-grower, the day labourer—each has his characterisic 
songs. The gypsies and mendicants have their rich store of 
melodies. Women have their own melodies. Nature creates 
facilities for them to invent their own tunes. They do not 
write songs; they compose extempore and sing when stimu¬ 
lated by the surroundings in the field, in the water, or in their 
free hours. 

No one has yet been able to ascertain even one-tenth 
of the number of these songs and for centuries they have 
been growing; many have been lost and many preserved by 
the villagers themselves. They are the natural expressions 
of every sentiment relating to every facet of unsophisticated 
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life—their faiths, their loves, joys and sorrows, doubts and 
aspirations from age to age—through the centuries. Chro¬ 
nologically arranged, they will undoubtedly present a com¬ 
plete reflection of the village mind in Bengal—the symbol 
of peace, fears and submission—as well as the peculiarities 
of individuals and the history of the people as they lived 
and thought through the centuries. 

Of the songr. current in the villages the best are the 
Haul, Bhatiyali, Jhumur, Ballad, Gambira, Taraj, Pala, 
Murshedi, Ma’arfati, Qawwali, Zari, Sari, marriage songs, Bar- 
amashya, Kavi-songs and Yatras, and Jabia. A poetic treatise 
of the 16th century, contains a large number of Muslim mar¬ 
riage songs giving an account of various modes of Indian 
music. 

The Baul and the Bhatiyali often strike a spiritual note. 
The Bauls are a sect of ascetics “mad with the love of God” 
who wander about singing of the transitoriness of worldly 
life. Their songs have captured many hearts with their 
world-weariness and spiritual nostalgia, and so have the 
Bhatiyali or boatman’s songs with their invocation of God 
as the Pilot who ferries human souls across the river of life. 
There has been a revival of interest in these songs in modern 
times, and their tunes have been much in demand with Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore and his successors who have composed a 
large number of songs in Baul and Bhatiyali tunes. 

The Baul song and dance are performed either in solo 
or in groups on a community basis to the accompaniment of 
Ektara or Anandalahari and in some cases ‘Karatal’ and 
Dhubki as well. Baul dance with its spirit of joyous abandon¬ 
ment and a fluidity of rhythmic movement is in complete 
accord with the sentiments of the Baul songs. 

The Tarja and Kaviwala songs, like the contemporary 
Kheur, Akha and Hap Akhrai, were rather low forms of 
literary entertainment and their popularity in the J8th century 
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reflects the decline of taste and of cultural life generally. 
The Kaviwalas get the name of Dara Kavi from their custo¬ 
mary practice of extemporizing their songs while standing 
amidst their audience. They are organised in bands often 
in competition with one another, and the attacks and counter¬ 
attacks of the leaders of the bands produce many sallies of 
quick-firing, impromptu wit, and, of course, much scurrility. 
As wit-combats the Kaviwala songs have a certain resem¬ 
blance to the Scot’s flying. 

Gambhira is a musical parody satirising contemporary 
events and celebrities; Pala is a long musical composition 
sung in parts by two or more parties of singers—one relieving 
the other—somewhat like the lays of yore. It is usually 
sung in chorus—a dithyrambic representation of scenes and 
incidents of village life—and is richly impregnated with 
humour. Yatra is a musical drama often on the subject 
of VidyaSundar. The salacious element in a yatra suggests 
a vulgar taste in its patron. Human love is its main theme. 

The Zari song is accompained by Zari dance. It has 
reference either to the tragic historical events in the desert 
at Kerbala, or else it breathes sentiments of religious har¬ 
mony and general goodwill. The tunes are characterised 
by a sweet melody and pathos and constitute a suitable 
vehicle for the expression of the sentiments of the songs. 
Sari is an erotic song sung by boatmen. Marriage songs are 
sung by women mostly in praise of the bride and the groom. 
Shadkhawani song is usually full of suggestions about the 
mystery of birth and sex. Harvesting songs are sung both 
by men and women. The joy of harvesting and the hope 
of future are their theme. 

Jhumur is the song of the Santhals. Its simple tune and 
short time-measure evolved the Jhumur dance. During the 
Moghul rule emerged a Dhun from it which is called Jhumra 
3, 4, 3, 4. It has the ‘Sam’ on the first beat, Baramashya 
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is sung by women throughout East Bengal. Having the 
pangs of separation as their theme, these domestic love songs 
describe their mental sufierings, their expectations and dis¬ 
appointments during the twelve months. Some of them are 
sung in Ramkeli. The well-known anthologies of such 
songs are Qamar Ali’s “Twelve Months of Radha”, Shaikh 
Jalal’s “Twelve Months of Sakhi”, Matiullah’s “Twelve Months 
of Rasharanga” Muhammad Ali’s “Twelve Months of 
Murshcd”, and Hashem’s “Twelve Months of Radhika”. 

Kathi songs sung with dance are simple ditties dealing 
with the simple joys and sorrows of the peasants and often 
strike a pathetic note. The dance steps are brisk and graceful, 
and the body movements are very lively and in entire unison 
with the sound of the sticks which produces a pleasing rhyth¬ 
mic effect. The song is sung in a chorus. The whole theme 
is in accordance with a simple but regular and symmetrical 
scheme. Some folk melodies form the fitting background 
for the folk dances called Raibeshe and Dhali. These are 
among the manliest and most vigorous folk-dance songs. 
The former is punctuated by occasional yells, and the whole 
atmosphere is one of warlike excitement; and the latter is 
performed with wood swords and cane shield to the accom¬ 
paniment of ‘Dhol’ and ‘Kansi’. 

If dance accompanies music and both of them strive to 
depict a certain idea, meaning or story, music plays the 
major part and fills up the gap where the movements and 
gestures employed in dancing fall to narrate a particular 
emotion. The moods and tunes of the songs of today’s 
aborigines like Santhal, Kol, Ho, Munda, Gharo and Khasi, 
and the rhythm and style of their dances leave no doubt that 
they are the continuation of the trends of the young Bengal 
of ancient times. The music and dance prevalent amongst 
the lower class rustic maids, for instance the Raibeshes and 
the Lathiyats, have preserved their primitive forms. A 
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number of their modes and rhythms have, however, been 
accepted by the classical schools from time to time. 

The primitive music is the foundation of the folk-music 
which “branched off into the emotional communications 
of feelings relating to different concievable spheres of East 
Bengal village life”, reaching at times philosophic and Sufistic 
heights as in the Baul, the Bhatiyali, the Marfati and the 
Murshedi. For instance, the Baul singers like Madan and 
Lalan Shah have creatively conveyed the same idea as Maulana 
Jami’s 

“Man-o-Tu ze Khakam-wa-Khak Az Zamin, 

Hama-Beh-Kay Khaki Bu-ad Admi”. 

The future of Indian music largely depends upon the 
fact whether it declares itself stereotyped and dormant or 
rises to the occasion. To me, the only basis of retaining 
our great wealth can be by revising the nature and scope 
of our music. No values are strong enough to retard the 
flow of times. Our musicians will have to come out of their 
solitude. It is no time to dream that one fine morning the 
entire population of this great country after removing the 
cheap radio and film music will come and knock the door 
of classical music entreating to be taken back to the holy 
fold. The wall of seperation which divides music from the 
bulk of our population must be erased. 

If the basis of Indian music—in which are included 
both the Karnatak school of Southern music and classical 
music of the North—lies in Nature and its sounds, there 
cannot obviously be any case for disappointment or dismay. 
We have come far from Nature and undoubtedly any revi¬ 
valist tendency to throw us back to the past (however glorious) 
may for the time being resuscitate but certainly cannot ensure 
the future of classical music. Nature has altered its shape, 
yet its melody is alive, not in the form of wild waves and 
resounding woods but in the melody of the singing millions 
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of our barren or fertile villages. 

If Indian music has not lost its susceptibility, it must 
strive to unify these two parallel lines of melody which have 
so far been separated from each other. If a close analysis 
of the folk songs and music prevalent in various parts of the 
country is attempted, they will be found to contain innumer¬ 
able strains of classical music and an unexplored but rich 
treasure of melody can thus be discovered. The assimila¬ 
tive nature of the Ragas and Raginis can very well be sure to 
find a befitting place for them. They can be moulded into 
classical patterns which would only make them more perfect, 
more sublime and more invigorating. 

The prime need of the hour, therefore, is the revaluation 
of our own analysis in both deeper and broader perspectives.* 
Experiments carried out in other countries—specially in Jazz 
music—can be of immense utility to us. 



ART 


In Bengal today, there has been hammered out by a 
succession of first rank writers from Dutt to Tagore a verit¬ 
able new language in which Aryan roots and Hellenistic 
concept are fused into a medium that is rich enough for the 
contemporary world and is at the same time unmistakably 
and characteristically Bengali. Yet there are poets like 
Amaresh Datta of Sugar who feel that they cannot express 
all that they wish in even post-Tagore Bengali and are anxious 
to contribute to a literature and establish communication 
with a circle which embraces all the continents where English 
is understood. 

The counterpart of Amaresh Datta’s poetry, which is 
much admired by Stephen Spender, is to be found in the art 
galleries of Tokyo, Calcutta, Karachi and Cairo where you 
can see work in all the modern schools—abstractionist, sur¬ 
realist, cubist, impressionist,—and picture which are indis¬ 
tinguishable amongst themselves and which could equally 
well have come from studios in Copenhagen, Kharkov, 
San Francisco or Chelsea. 

Through the decades the counter movement has gained 
strength. The school of Abanindranath went to Ajanta 
and the Japanese masters and succeeded in producing a 
variant of an essential Victorianism of wispy lines. How¬ 
ever he did mark out the way for others to follow. At the 
other end of India Abdur Rahman Chughtai, curiously 
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akin to Insho Domoto in Tokyo, made a substantial con¬ 
tribution to the search for a synthesis that at once infused new 
techniques into an old tradition and retained the distinctive 
associations of Indian life, thought, and customs. 

Jam ini Roy and Zainul Abedin have travelled diiferent 
paths in their personal search for synthesis. Jamini Roy 
became in turn a classical portrait painter, an impressionist, 
and then returning to the material of Bengali revivalism, 
a primitivist with certain affinities to Picasso and Rovault. 
In his own words, he has recognised that the spiritual unity 
of mankind lies in the imaginativeness of childhood, which 
defies geography. 

The writings of Kalidas and Omar Khayyam and episodes 
from the Muslim history furnished themes for the idealised 
treatment which the artists sought after. The greatest 
emphasis was placed on the recapture of the linear grace and 
strength of the earlier days. Visual vividness, sensitive 
design and, above all, a pervasive overtone of silent poetry 
gave to these paintings a lyrical quality. Musical and evoca¬ 
tive, then creative are as far apart from the products of 
Western representationalism as the poetry of Verlaine is 
from that of Heredia. 

In technique, the artists abandoned European methods 
of oil painting and returned to water colour. With the accent 
always on Eastern tradition, Mughal, Chinese and Japanese 
painting was fervently studied and the technique of repeated 
washes for achieving a subtle quality of colour and tone 
harmonies is thus derived from our neighbours of the Asian 
continent, as is the calligraphic quality of the line work. 

Within the broad orientation of the group, there was 
plenty of room for the play and expression of the individual 
genius. Some of the pioneers of the movement need indivi¬ 
dual mention. Abanindranath Tagore’s work shows a 
distinctly personal synthesis of various traditions, Chinese 
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calligraphy, Japanese colouring, Persian finish. His themes 
reflect the syncretism of local culture, which cherishes alike 
the memory of an Ajantan fresco and a Mughal dream in 
marble like the Taj Mahal. Capable of intense absorption, 
Nandalal Basu recovered the dedication of the Buddhist artist 
who painted the Padmapani of Ajanta in the same manner 
as a Pre-Raphaelite like Rossetti recovered the religious 
quality of the Italian primitives in his Christian themes. In 
his illustrations for Kalidasa’s ‘Meghaduta’ (Cloud Mes¬ 
senger), which he himself translated into Bengali verse, Asit 
Kumar Haidar has adequately recreated visual equivalents 
for the sensuous imagery of a kindred spirit. 

Samarendranath Gupte v/as interested in lyrical compo¬ 
sitions where light and sources of light had a curious jewel- 
ike quality, as in the works of George de la Tour and Abdur 
Rahman Chugtai. A gentle visionary, Sarada Charan 
Ukil has left behind a great number of works—tranquil, 
lyrical, and touched by an undefined melancholy like some 
strains of Schuman’s music. Devi Prasad P.oy has used his 
confident brush to evolve a style which is synthesis of Eastern 
and Western manners. His studies of types—Bhutia woman, 
Tibetan Girl, Lepcha maid—have an extrovert curiosity 
for detail while, at the same time, is sharing a sensuous deco¬ 
rative quality which is native to the soil. A patient con¬ 
scientious worker, Pulin Behari has retold the legends of 
Siddhartha and Mira in a subdued colour and flawless lines. 

The energy for rekindling the art actively ail over Bengal 
radiated from this central origin. While Bengal stressed the 
need for assimilating tradition, she mixed with a cosmopo¬ 
litan group and pleaded for a wider range of style and treat¬ 
ment. 

Promade ke Chithshy, who began as a radical, returned 
from a pilgrimage to the Himlayas full of profound musings. 
The ‘Chandrasekhara’ and ‘Puxusha’ and ‘Prakriti’ reveal 
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his power to translate in adequate visual terms the signi¬ 
ficance of mighty symbols. An exquisite colourist, Kshi- 
tindranath Majumdar favours themes which call far greater 
imaginative delicacy and tenderness. 

Zainul Abedin drew inspiration from this school which 
was founded by Abanindranath Tagore. Besides, there 
has been a good crop of young experimentalists, some being 
very promising. 

Of these, Zainul Abedin is the seniormost. He frankly 
admits that his paintings are his irrepressible response to “an 
inner compulsion to paint, stirred by human suffering”. 

He is generally known for his horrifying famine pictures, 
remarkable for their supreme poise of fleshless bones and 
joints which have a tremendous effect. 

But temperamentally he is something of a poet in colour, 
and his romantic paintings owe as much to the Pre-Raphae¬ 
lites as to the rich landscape of rural Bengal. 

His recent work is bright and vigorous. Even a painting 
like the one which depicts mourning crowds clustered round 
the grave of the Father of the Nation, shows him hopeful 
of the great future which the Quaid-i-Azam succeeded in 
forging for his compatriots. The simple but dignified picture 
impresses one more as a tribute to a martyr than as the pathtic 
epitaph of a mortal, 

Abedin is discussed at length separately. Of the experi- 
mantalists group, Sultan is essentially a landscapist with a 
special feeling for colour and he has chosen idyllic scenes 
from Kashmir and Bengal for the majority of his paintings. 
There is often something mellow and satisfying about this 
painter’s landscapes and especially in his paintings of villages, 
which with their glowing colour and the finely rounded forms 
of the rolling fields make one feel the richness and fertility 
of the sun-drenched earth. 

Sultan’s “Trees” sho^s that he could, perhaps, attain 
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near perfection in such a picture in its rendering of the light 
in the sky and on the water and shade underneath; this sort 
of landscape anticipates Constable in the absolute fidelity 
with which it attempts at mirroring the sweet natural beauty 
of East Bengal rural scenery. Conceived in a poetical spirit, 
in spite of the artificial atmosphere of the mock pastoral 
style, Sultan's “Kashmir Folk Dance", a typical example of 
his art, nearly enchants us by the exquisite precision of his 
observation, the light brilliancy of his colour, and the gentle 
melancholy which prevades even this “fairyland of his crea¬ 
tion". 

Born and bred amidst strife, Sultan craves for peace: 
and he finds it only in Nature, in deep waters “stilled at 
even", in timeless mountains and valleys, in the carefree 
poise of trees and the transparent expansiveness of boundless 
fields. He contrasts this “inner peace” of Nature with the 
struggle and strife which is the essence of human life. Sultan 
speaks with pride of his ambition to make nature more natural, 
and more of autumn to autumn, more of spring to spring. 
“1 am not satisfied with these pictures," he says and points 
to his forehead, where lie scores of new images struggling to 
be transferred to canvas. Actually, what his creative spirit 
really yearns for is not the superimposed peace of Nature, 
but an intrinsic sympathy with struggling humanity struggling 
to renew itself, to regenerate itself. In his later work, like 
“Kashmir Folk Dance" and “Refugees", there is no attempt 
at realistic objective study. Here, as in that lone portrait 
study in pastel, of a musician, there is an unmistakable touch 
of pathos and a rare warmth of feeling, which is plainly 
lacking in many of his exquisite landscapes. Unlike some 
artists, who are prone to dismiss technical knowledge as 
superfluous, Sultan is a diligent student deeply interested in 
modern as well as classical art movements. He is a lover of 
Constable, and in some of his best works, like the idyllic 
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“Bamboo Bridge in Bengal" and “Trees", he certainly achieves 
the perfect, refreshing results of that great English master. 
His “Bamboo Bridge" shows the precision and delicacy of 
Zainul’s draftsmanship. A majestic vision of the eventide 
of the river. It is a fine example of the manner in which the 
artist subordinated details to the grandeur of the general 
effect. 

Safi-ud-Din Ahmad is another promising painter whose 
water-colours first attracted attention. His earlier land¬ 
scapes, however, lacked that boldness of touch which charac¬ 
terises his later woodcuts. Safi-ud-Din’s work has been 
seen abroad, in London, Paris and Singapore. As a growing 
artist, he believes in the ever-widening scope which new 
techniques always bring. Like Zainul Abedin, he has also 
been experimenting in new media; and his subtle, effective 
use of aquatint and dry-point have given him remarkable 
control over line. While his water-colours like “Uplands" 
and “ Santha! Market" do not completely succeed in recap¬ 
turing the full colour and rhythm of life, his brush sketches, 
woodcuts and etchings seem to have amazing depth and 
meaningfulness. 

Intricacy of design combined with subtlety of colour 
harmonies are at times outstanding characteristics of Safi- 
ud-Din’s work. These qualities are illustrated in the beautiful 
composition: “Through the Trees". His work exhibits 
rather a curious blend of Pre-Raphaelite precision of detail 
with the colour passion of Van Gogh. “Through the Trees" 
is a masterly etching which is not merely a transcription 
of something seen, but a dramatic rendering of a mood of 
nature. Its grandeur reminds of the great etching of Rera- 
brandPs “The Three Trees". His “Santhal Market" is a work 
which shows in his three-fold power as a painter of animals, 
as a landscape artist, and as an impressionist able to catch 
the poses of the figures in a crowd under the light of the given 
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moment. Every slightest touch of the brush leaves an impres¬ 
sion of a person or animal caught in significant movement 
and the crowded scene is yet realised as on single unity. 
As a matter of democratic art, Safi-ud-Din paints in “Santhal 
Market’' the life of the Santhals with a depth of feeling, 
sympathy, and understanding that has been approached by 
Zainul Abedin. There is epic grandeur in some of the figures 
whose sturdy forms are contrasted with the still beauty of 
the sunlit landscape. 

Tender and sympathetic in its feeling for the sweet 
simplicity of rural life, Safi-ud-Din’s “Golden Corn” shows 
the influence of Zainul Abedin and Abanindranath Tagore. 
It is, perhaps, one of the best examples of the first manner 
of an accomplished artist who in more recent pictures added 
a prismatic beauty of colour to his interpretations of the 
life of cottagers and agriculturists. 

He is building up his reputation as a decorative artist 
also. His “Golden Corn”, for instance, is a splendid example 
of his original powers of colour and design, and reveals the 
romantic imagination which enables him to turn common¬ 
place things like fruit, vegetables, dead poultry, and shop 
utensils into a glowing pageant full of splendour and opulence. 

Clear in every detail, natural yet delicately balanced in 
design, his “On the Way to the Fair” is as a whole eloquent 
of the weariness and thrill. 

His recent works, like “Portrait of Wazir Ali” (dry- 
point), “Golden Corn”, and “Way Through Jungle” 
(woodcut), show a rare strength, and the final effect is that 
of an abstract composition of a very high quality. “Way 
Through the Jungle” is a remarkable delineation of woods. 
This picture is exquisite in its quality of light, and sense of 
airness. Nothing perhaps could be more natural, more 
true to the thing seen. “Santhal Girls”, “Journey’s End”, 
“The Blue Drapery”, “Through the Trees and “On the Way 
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to the Fair”, are some of his outstanding studies. “On the 
Way to the Fair” expresses the joy and thankfulness we all 
feel for bright weather, fresh country air; and unspoiled 
freshness of Nature under open sky. He painted it with 
rare tenderness and atmospheric softness. Seeing his work 
together in a composite exhibition one gets the impression 
that there are certain details which recur, reminding us 
of the details in Zainul Abedin’s sketches. Sali-ud-Din’s 
primary interest lies in technique: he seeks avenues for fuller 
self-expression and the theme is relegated to a secondary 
place. 

Unlike Safi-ud-Din, Anwarul Haq has been concentrat¬ 
ing on portrait painting; and though he has used water-colour 
for his studies of boats and river scenes, he is most at home 
in oils—portraits or still-life. A few of his portraits are 
commendably ornate, in which the accessories are rendered 
with scrupulous care and brilliance. He seems to be at his 
best in painting flat stretches of river scenery under a placid 
luminous sky, which conveys a happy example of his rural 
idylls. He is notable for the freedom of his handling and his 
vigorous rendering of weather. In his “Cactus”, we can 
almost feel the wind blowing across the common in the face. 
He seems to be often concerned only with colour and light. 
How far is such treatment removed from the topographical 
art, but how linked, perhaps, it is with the work of the French 
Impressionists. His “Cactus” and “Portrait Study” are 
good examples of his colour work, and his impressionistic 
treatment. His composition is comparatively weak, but 
the choice of unusual subjects and the strange setting in which 
he paints them tend to make the viewer completely obli ious 
of the defects of his composition. His bold oil study “Cactus” 
is a brilliant example of his use of colour variations and the 
effect of “solidity” which he achieves by setting alone cactus 
plant against the vast expansiveness of a fading horizon. 
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The work of Qamarul Hasan is marked by the economy 
of lines in spite of which he succeeds in imparting life to 
his sketches; “Five Lines in Brush” and “The Cobbler” 
owe their force and strength to the ruthless elimination of all 
unnecessary detail, and to the bold sweeping brush work. 
His more finished studies, like “After Cyclone”, remind one 
of the work of Zainul Abedin who has inspired many of the 
younger generation of East Pakistan painters. 

“The Cobbler” is the tender rendering of a typical inci¬ 
dent in the work-a-day life of the cobbler; it captivates us 
by its winning simplicity, its entire truth, and its atmosphere 
of repose. Hasan seems to be one of the lyrical of the East 
Pakistani painters, and quite a few of his pictures have a 
serene quality of placid contentment. “After Cyclone” is a 
fine example of his vigorous rendering of the life and move¬ 
ment of the waves, and of his skill in placing boats, so that 
his picture is at once absolutely natural and also decorative. 

Khwaja Shafiqque Ahmad has tried charcoal and litho¬ 
graphs for his charming head studies, mosques and water¬ 
falls, but for his more elaborate works like “Arakan Hills” 
and “A View from Chittagong” he takes to water-colour. 
Seldom in the history of East Pakistan art had the flaming 
splendour of the sun, river, and the hills been so gloriously 
depicted in vivid colours as when Shafique painted these 
pictures. “A view from Chittagong” is an admirable 
endeavour to paint the actual source of light. It is perhaps 
quite an inspiration to landscape painters in East Bengal 
by the beauty of its sky and the sunlight shining on the water. 
Though idealised by the painter’s imagination, the scene is 
founded on fact. “Arakan Hills” shows that the artist is 
delighted in the infinite variety of Nature and while strongly 
characterising her details, yet contrived to preserve her breadth 
and majesty. The artist painted the river scenes with tender 
fidelity and poetic feeling. Shafique Ahmad is essentially 
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a designer but his paintings give the impression of a certain 
roughness. It is only after sometime and reflection that the 
real spirit behind the sinuous lines and rambling pattern is 
discernible. 

Ajmal Husain began his career as a cartoonist, and 
the temptation to distort, exaggerate and artifically heighten 
the effect comes naturally to him. Whatever his means, 
he does succeed in giving a certain vivacity to his pictures. 
Even his still-life studies are surcharged with a certain restless¬ 
ness and inherent motivity. Ranging from portraits to 
unusual studies in still-life, Husain’s elforts suggest a new 
trend contrasting with the traditional and strictly decorative 
art of the Eastern countries. His works combine the rich 
colour i of the East with the modern free action techniques of 
Western artists. He is a very promising student and already 
his work has been commended on the Continent and in 
America where he recently held his exhibitions. 

Art goes on as the experiences of humanity continue 
and demand expression. Two wars and an interim period of 
social upheaval which interefered with the life habits of practi¬ 
cally every person everywhere, particularly in economically 
poor but traditionally rich areas such as Bengal; the wild 
forward surge of scientific sophistication in some parts and in 
others humanity degenerated and suffering: such things 
have their repercussions on the artist, and therefore, upon 
art itself. 

“From all totalitarionism either of left or right the free¬ 
dom-loving artist flees”, said Zainul Abedin. Perhaps it 
was the artist’s passion for freedom which impelled him to 
gravitate to the passion of pre-war Paris, for there to the 
artist even the economic bondage of comparative poverty 
mattered little if at all. The life of the studios and of the 
cafes was one of the freest in the world. I'he masters of all 
countries and the men and women who took art with deadly 
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seriousness came there. As rigid authoritarianism clamped 
down on various states, the free artists fled to the French 
capital where liberty, equality and fraternity still were words 
with meaning. The isms followed one another with bewiF 
dering rapidity: Cubism, Futurism, Simultanism, Dadaism, 
Surrealism, the names were legion. It was all a little mad 
and neurotic but the world in which it was born was mad and 
neurotic. Art has to be a little mad anyway. If East Pakistan 
movement ever strays into any such ism it will not be a tragedy 
if the climate in which it works is that of freedom. It still 
may be described as somewhat experimental. 



ALAWAl. 


Alawal, the greatest Bengali poet of his time, lived in 
the seventeenth century and was attached to the Buddhist 
court of Roshang, which has since been identified with Arakan 
(now in Burma). 

It was Alawal who heralded the modern era in Bengali 
literature. No poet before him contributed so much to our 
wealth of expression or had such success in importing elegance 
to Bengali metres. 

The poet, like a true artisan, applied himself patiently 
to the sphere of decorative art. He hunted for and found 
choicest expressions and strung them into the most elegant 
metres and carried the whole school of Bengali poets with him, 
in fact, maddened by the zeal to imitate his style. 

A great scholar in Arabic, Persian, Hindi and Sanskrit 
and a great linguist, Alawal showed feats of clever expression, 
pedantry and wealth of words strung together with masterly 
skill. At the same time each one of his works reveals as its 
under-current a strain of high-strung idealistic spirituality. 
His works were mostly translations or adaptations but there 
is in all of them the masterly touch of an enlightened and 
creative artist. 

He was thoroughly acquainted with Astrology, Ayurveda, 
Hindu rites and rituals, Muslim culture and history and the 
Vaishnava doctrine of love. He was one of the rare persons 
in that age who observed much and experienced more. En- 
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richment of Bengali language by the introduction of Arabic, 
Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi and other outlandish words was 
fundamentally due to Alawal’s sense of a growing language. 

He was to Bengali what Chaucer was to the English 
language and literature. 

Syed Alawal is not only the leading Muslim poet in 
Bengali of the seventeenth century but the greatest literary 
figure of the whole age. Strictly speaking he was more a 
derivative than an original poet. His main works are trans¬ 
lations or modified versions of Persian or Hindi originals. 
But the mark of his genius is so clearly stamped upon them 
that it is impossible to dismiss him as a mere translator. 
He handled his Hindi and Persian sources more or less in 
the way in which Chaucer handled his Italian source in^ 
say, his Clerk’s Tale. Without altering the general structure 
of the story Chaucer was able, by slight changes in detail, 
to produce a narrative which is entirely different from its 
original. It may likewise be said of Alawal’s Padmabati 
that without altering the general framework of the Hindi 
original of Malik Muhammad Jaisi he has been able to write 
a poem which is individual in tone. Jaisi’s Padurnavat is an 
allegory; Alawal throws the poem’s allegorical trappings 
away, and gives a story whose interest springs wholly from 
its internal incidents and not from external allegories. Among 
other works by Alawal which like Padmavati are modified 
versions of Persian or Hindi originals, mention may be made 
of Saiful Mulk Badiuzzamal, Tuhfa, Dara Sikander Nama, 
and Haft Paikar. Besides these, Alawal completed a poem, 
Sati Maina Lor Chandrani, begun by an elder contem¬ 
porary, Daulat Kazi. 

Alawal was born in 1607 and died in 1680 in Jobra a 
village in Chittagong. He belonged to a Syed family. He 
was the son of a Minister of Samser Kutub, the Nawab of 
Jalalpur (in the district of Faridpur). 
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Alawal was not only a poet but a saint of the Qadria 
sect. The early part of his life was spent in Faridpur with 
his father. When a youngman, he undertook a sea-voyage 
in the company of his father. The crew was attacked by 
Portuguese pirates, known in the country as Harmadas’ 
(from Armada). 

In those days sailors held these Harmadas in great fear. 
Alawal’s father was killed in a hand-to-hand fight with the 
marauders, and our poet narrowly escaped a similar fate, 
and fled to Arakan where Magana Thakur, the Muslim Prime 
Minister of the ruling chief of the place, received him hospi¬ 
tably having been pleased with the great scholarship of the 
youngman. 

Magana Thakur himself was a renowned poet and scholar. 
The Roshang ruling dynasty were Moghs and their language 
was Arakani. Bengali was treated by them as the most 
important language and their second mother tongue. 

From the last quarter of the fifteenth century Chittagong 
became the centre of Bengali culture and literature. The 
tabligh activities of Sufi saints were mostly centred round 
Chittagong and their influence on Bengali poetry and music 
was very profound. Irrepressible waves of Sufistic philo¬ 
sophy struck at Arakan mainly with the help of the Muslim 
courtiers of Arakan rulers. 

All of these courtiers were lovers of Bengali art and 
literature and they came either from Chittagong or Sylhet. 
Most of them were deeply influenced by Sufism; and thus 
Alawal had had a favourable background to work against. 

On arrival in Arakan, Alawal joined the Royal Body 
Guard of the Mogh ruler, Thado Mintar (1645—1652). He 
resided there for many years and when he was verging on 
forty, he was asked by Magana Thakur to translate the Hindi 
poem Pandmabat into Bengali which he did. Some years 
passed in this high and agreeable company, he tasted during 
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this time the sweets of life after the woes that had befallen 
him in the early part of his career. 

He was again requested by Magana Thakur to translate 
a Persian work entitled Saiful Mulk Badiuzzamal into 
Bengali. But he had now declined “in the vale of years” 
and when a few chapters of this book were written Magana 
Thakur, the poet’s friend and patron, died and Alawal in 
great distress left the half-finished work and retired into a life 
of rest. 

But it was still reserved for him to be subjected to further 
vissitudes in life; and greater sorrows were still in store for 
him. Suja, brother of Aurangzeb, had come to Arakan 
about this time and a fight ensued between the unfortunate 
prince and the Arakan chief—the former being defeated. 

A wicked man named Mirza gave evidence against 
Alawal to satisfy a private grudge implicating him as a party 
to Siija’s action. Alawal was thrown into prison in 1658 
where he spent a few years subjected to all sorts of cruel 
treatment. He was, however, released and spent nine years 
in close retirement. Syed Musa took interest in the poet 
and at his request he completed his translation of Saiful 
Mulk Badiuzzamal. 

Alawal had grown old by this time and had lost his 
spirit—the spring of his poetry. In the last part of this 
work we miss his characteristic genial flow and sweetness of 
expression and the depth of poetic approach. 

Apart from the above two works, he wrote sequels to 
the stories of Lora Chandrani and Sati Maina in 1658— 
poems written by an earlier poet, Daulat Qazi, in Bengali. 
These works were undertaken by him at the request of Sheikh 
Sulaiman, another Minister of Arakan chief. 

At the request of Syed Muhammad Alawal translated 
the persian poem ‘Haftapaikar’ by Nizami Gaznavi in 1660. 
He translated Yusuf Gada’s persian work “Toohfa” in 1664. 
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His last work was the translation of Nizami’s Persian work 
“Iskandarnama” (1673). 

Besides these, Alawal wrote “Shirin Khusro” and a 
number of poems on Muslim Saint’s spiritual love, and 
also poems on Radha and Krishna. These display exquisite 
poetic touches. 

Alawal worked mainly in the field of translation and 
adaptation; and the chief work of his Muse on which his 
fame rests—the Padmabati—is only, as we have said, the 
Bengali translation of a Hindi poem by the Hindi poet— 
Saint Malik Muhammad Jaisi. Alawal translated it between 
1645 and 1652. 

But his translation is not only free, it is creative and 
though conforming in the main to the Hindi original, is an 
improvement upon it in many respects. His other works 
like Padmabati are free translations marked by great origi¬ 
nality. 

They are reproductions of ancient ideas with modern 
accretion of thought, meant to act as a living force for the 
education and ennoblement of the people,—the element of 
philosophical interpretation was an innovation introduced 
by Alawal which gave his adaptations a stamp of originality 
peculiar to the Bengali genius. 

The Padmabati is written in a high flown Sanskrit Bengali. 
The poet used in this work a large number of Arabic and 
Persian words. Alawal is the first of Bengali poets who 
aimed at word-painting and alliterative rhythmical expres¬ 
sions. Superior to even Bharat Chandra in “elegant genius”, 
Alawal eclypsed nearly all the poets of Bengal in his apt and 
profuse use of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit terms. 

For a Muslim writer to have the credit of importing the 
largest number of Sanskrit words into Bengali and thus 
heralding an age of classical revival is no small achievement 
and eminent critics have admitted that none of the Hindu 



poets of the age in v/hich he lived was in this respect a match 
for him. 

Alawal has given descriptions of the religious cere¬ 
monies of the Hindus, their customs and manners with an 
accuracy and minuteness which strike us as remarkable. 
He has given a classification of feminine emotions in all 
their subtlest forms. He has represented the ten difi'erent 
stages of separation from a lover. 

He has discoursed on medicine in a manner which would 
do credit to a physician versed in the Aurvedic lore. He 
has, besides, shown intimate knowledge of the movements 
of the planets and their influence on human fortune worthy 
of an expert astrologer. In his accounts of the little rituals 
connected with the religious ceremonies of Hindus he dis¬ 
plays a mastery of detail which could only have been expected 
from an experienced priest. 

A few passages from his Padmabati may here be quoted 
to show how his description owns kinships with those found 
in the Persian poems mentioned above as also with the high 
sounding flourishes of style which characterise Bengali poems 
that followed the age of Alawal: 

“The light that beams in the face of Padmavati puts to 
shame the light reflected from a golden mirror. One curious 
fact with regard to the face is that two lotuses are confined 
in the disc of the moon (her face). The sun who finds his 
friends so confined by his enemy, came to the rescue, in the 
shape of the vermillion mark on the forehead. 

The God of love, in aid of the sun, held the bow of her 
eye-brows, and aimed his shafts, which were the glances of 
her eyes. The only regret is that these friends though so 
near were not allowed to see each other”. 

For pages and pages one may follow descriptions on this 
line. The ingenuity of such compositions, greatly favoured, 
as they were, by the scholars of a particular epoch, show the 
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artificial taste of the age—the absurdities that passed for 
intellectual feats and the grotesque and the uncouth that 
were accepted as beautiful. 

But Alawal’s poems often reach a high degree of excel¬ 
lence from the wealth of their Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit 
expressions. The excellence of their style and the effect 
produced by the jingle of classic words and associations 
suggested by them are not such as can be conveyed into 
translation. 

The author frequently reproduced as in the following 
passage the style of the Baul song-masters of Bengal with a 
happy effect: 

‘Mn the spring season the bridegroom revels in the joyous 
company of his bride. They are like two moons, shedding, 
as it were, ambrosia in the lovely smiles on their softly curving 
lips. The flowers are in full bloom, and from the floral 
bowers the cuckoo cooes pleasantly in the company of its 
mate; the bees hum delightfuly; the cool Malaya breeze 
charged with the scents of flowers, softly touches the bride¬ 
groom heightening the charm of the sweet words of his lady¬ 
love. The aevatha tree, the prince of the forest, displays its 
wealth of new leaves, the tamala stands obliquely and the 
mango-creepers are rich with fresh foliage and tendrils. 
The hearts of the youthful pair are gladsome. They are 
decked with the wreaths of the rangan, mallika and the malati 
flowers”. 

The description of the seasons is full of delicate senti¬ 
ments and calls up familiar scenes by suggestive lines, During 
the rains the lovers sit up at night in merry talk and “if there 
be a sound of hunder she is startled and throws herself into 
the arms of her lover—an unexpected surprise to him”. 

Richness of imagination in Alawal’s Padmabati reminds 
one of the play of poetic imagination which characterises 
Arabic and Persian tales. Raja Ratna Sen heard of the 
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beauty of Padmabati, and even before he saw her, fell into a 
fit of violent love; renounced the world as an ascetic, and 
wandered through the forests. 

And “witli him 1600 princes turned ascetic”. The 
princess was sad, and the message of her sorrow was carried 
by the bird Cuka. The poet describes the mission of the 
bird and the effect which his flight produced on the objects 
that he came into contact with. 

“The message of her sorrow was carried by the bird 
through the sky, and the clouds became dark, in an excess 
of grief. A spark of this sorrow touched the disc of the 
moon and created a spot on its surface. 1 he wings of the 
bird dropped under his burden of sorrow and they looked 
like a lightning. The bird passed over the sea and its waters, 
in their deep woe, became saline”. 

Though greatly inferior to Padmabati in poetic merit, 
Saifulmulk Badiuzzamal of the poet contains occasional 
passages of much beauty. The preliminary hymn to God is 
quite a match for that which we found in Padmabati: 

“Where would be the glory of light, if it were not placed 
side by side with darkness! if the wicked were not in the 
world, who would know the value of a saintly life! The 
salt water of the sea makes us appreciate more the boon of 
sweet fresh water. If there were no misers, we could not give 
our tribute of praise to liberal minds. The true and the 
false represent but two sides of a picture. Don’t you Alawal, 
care to listen to the praise or blame of this world. The little 
stock that you have in your own heart, give freely to the 
world, without feeling ashamed of it”. 

Alawal was a master of felicitous phrase and his opigrams 
survive still in the speech of the people of the Chittagong 
District where his apt sayings are quoted as proverbs to this 
day. 

Modern Bengali poetry owes more to Alawal than 
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perhaps to any other poet. He influenced the language as 
well as the metrical form of the poetry of the subsequent ages. 
What we call the classical measure of Bengali verse, corres¬ 
ponding in importance to the iambic pentameter of English 
poetry, took final shape in the writing and has since remained 
relatively fixed. AlawaTs language is chaste and possesses 
a classical grace and lucidity unsurpassed in the whole range 
of mediaeval Bengali poetry. 

It is a curious fact that though he wrote in standard 
Bengali his works were found in Persian script and had to 
be transcribed for us. This would suggest that a sort of 
“Bengali Urdu” was beginning to develop in the 17th century. 
Under the influence of Alawal many romances and theological 
works were written in Bengali script which were written in a 
language so highly Persianized that it was difficult for the 
masses to understand. 

Spiritual elevation of human love is the subject of Alawal’s 
Saifulmulk Badiuzzamal. The poet made deep philosophical 
approaches to the subject in this work. 



DAULAT QAZI 


One evening in the late sixteen twenties, the royal court 
of Roshango, now known as Arakan, was as usual holding 
a literary discussion open to the elite, the virtuoso and the 
lovers of literature. The hall was packed to capacity, and the 
heated discussion finally involved the participants in a con¬ 
fusion as to a particular point under discussion : the function 
of literature in relation to the values of life. Consequently 
the atmosphere of a pandemonium was created. At that 
moment suddenly a boy of about eighteen stood up to say 
that he could solve the problem. All were amazed 
because he was a boy, a stranger and a rustic in 
appearance. Permitted by the chair, the boy spoke on 
the intricacies of the values of life and literature for nearly 
an hour. The finale of his speech struck the auidance with 
wonder, he was so young—^yet so bright. The boy was 
Daulat Qazi. 

He was bom in the Qazi family of Sultanpur in Chit¬ 
tagong in early 17th century. His ancestral home is still 
in existence there. It is said that the hoary headed learned 
people of his native place did not create an encouraging 
climate for the prodigious boy. That is why he went to 
Roshango, the reputed place of Sufis, scholars and literataurs. 
Daulat«^Qazi was childless and died young before 1638. He 
had a remarkable command over Hindi, Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian and Prakrit and belonged to the Chisti order. His 
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impersonal literary creations do not give any further glimpse 
into his life story. 

Daulat Qazi was the result of the literary, cultural and 
social renascence which began in the region from Gaur 
to Chittagong in the beginning of'the 15th century and rose 
to its hieght in the middle of the 17th century. Its sphere 
of influence extended upto Roshango in the middle of the 
16th century. The non-Muslim Roshango rulers accepted 
the superior Muslim culture* and a number of personages 
occupying important portions in the Roshango court were 
Muslims from Gaur, Chittagong and Sylhet. Culturally 
Roshango was a part of Bengal. The light brought by the 
Muslim culture had been remoulding the mental atmos¬ 
phere of Bengal since the 10th century. Even Vaishnavism, 
primarily a strong religious movement, developed under its 
impact into a manifold expression of the human spirit and it 
overflowed into many channels other than the religious. 
Having evolved a cultural synthesis of Muslims and non- 
Muslims, the movement became a symbol of the human 
spirit craving for union with the divine; it became the religion 
of love, of human love intensified and sublimated into 
the devine mysteries of Eternity. The significance of this 
cultural movement lent a profound tone to the Bengali 
literature which since its origin in the 8th century had been 
essentially ritualistic in character and bald in style. And 
the human element in Hindi literature brought to Gaur in 
early 16th century by the Sufi poets like Muhammad Jaisi 
and Qutaban, the disciples of Husain Shah Sharqi, was intro¬ 
duced to the Bengali literature by Daulat Qazi. 

He is the finest flower in the medieval Bengali literature, 
of the virility and modernity which were brought to the 
stagnant and religion-ridden Bengali literature by the Muslims 
culture and philosophy under the royal patronage of Gaur 
and Roshango. The new culture produced a new thought 
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and a new outlook, and raised the literary standards. Against 
the traditionally emasculated outlook and intellect, against 
the emotional abandon and escapism from everyday life came 
in the virile sense of realities and the depth of Sufistic 
philosophy. Daulat Qazi was the first poet who imbibed 
the Zeitgeist—the spirit of the age. A Sufi poet, Daulat 
Qazi was the first person to have introduced to Bengali litera¬ 
ture the spirit of freedom and the depth of creative vision. 
A dynamic force in the intellectual and cultural develop¬ 
ment of the country, he was to the Bengali literature what 
Shakespeare was to the English literature. 

His participation in that evening’s discussion at the 
Roshango court was a significant step towards his promi¬ 
nence in the literary world. The Prime Minister Ashraf 
Khan of the Arakan king Thiri-Thu-Dhamma (1622—1638), 
who was a Sufi scholar and a great lover of literature and 
music, and had the carte blanche over the elite of the country, 
gave shelter to the stranger-boy and patronised him in all 
possible ways. 

At Ashraf Khan’s instance Daulat Qazi wrote a romance, 
“Sati Moina,” in heroic couplet, the story being based on a 
Hindi ballad by a rural poet called Sadhan. The poet died 
before he could begin the third and the last part of his epic. 
It was completed by Alaol after 20 years. The added portion 
can in no way cope with that of Daulat Qazi. The first 
part of Sati Moina relates the incidents at the initial stage of 
the married life of the hero and the heroine and indicates 
the discontent and illusions in their conjugal life. This 
part skilfully introduces the characters and reveals their 
lapses and limitations. The second part deals with the 
pangs of separation felt by the heroine, Moinabati, unlrols 
even the subtlest shades of her mental crisis and shows the 
strength of her character. In the third part, Alaol reunited 
Moinabati with Lor and Chandrani, 
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Prince Lor as the story runs married the beautiful Princess 
Moinabati. They were enjoying their conjugal life unin¬ 
terrupted. But as “a bee is not satisfied with the honey of 
one flower, a man is not satisfied with one woman”. Lor 
could not remain satisfied with Moinabati. At that time 
Chandrani, the daughter of the King of Gohari was married 
to Baman who was an important hero but an eunuch. 
Chandrani remained unsatisfied. A yogi who saw her spolce 
to Lor all about her attractiveness. Craving to win her Lor 
went to Gohari where at the annual festival the princess saw 
his and was charmed. He went to the temple in disguise 
where she went for worship. They met and madly loved 
each other. This resulted in their elopement. Baman chased 
them and was killed in a hand-to-hand fight ^\ith Lor. The 
old king of Gohari was happy about the affair and congratu¬ 
lated Lor by saying, “It is good that Chandrani the moon 
of my family has become your wife”. While in Gohari Lor 
was passing his days happily with his new wife, Moinabati’s 
suffering was intensified by the trap laid by Chhatan, a 
Prince of the neighbouring state. He took the opportunity 
to entice the lonely Moina. Rattana, an old woman, in the 
guise of the nurse of her infancy, started improvising all kinds 
-of allurement to bait Moina for Chhatan. But her sense of 
chastity and devotion to her husband was as strong as a rock. 

There is nothing much extraordinary about the story 
itself. But the way it has been told and the manner the 
characters have been depicted are really remarkable. The 
uninterrupted sequence and speed of the narrative, the lively 
treatment of the incident and the masterly characterisation 
are unique in the medieval Bengali literature. Paulat Qazi’s 
epic in its treatment does not cover the full length of the life 
of the hero or the heroine, which was the traditional way 
with the preceding poets. He chose a few significant events 
of their married life to form the theme of the epic. It was 
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amazing that he could achieve such a great literary success 
within the restricted bounds. His selection of a few incidents 
from the life of the hero and the heroine to constitute the 
plot of the romance was the first departure from the cold 
literary tradition; and it laid the foundation stone of the 
modern epic poems. His objective was to delineate the 
emotional intensity of each character. 

Like Shakespare he infused life into the borrowed 
skeleton-story. Each incident makes a significant contri¬ 
bution to the movement of the well-knit story. Everyone 
of his characters is a natural human being with virtues 
and sins or lapses. A student of human nature, he precisely 
emphasises a significant trait in its right place; for instance, 
his fine touches on the sense of devotion and chastity of Moina- 
bati, the youghtful passions of Lor, the unrestrained desires 
of Chandrani, the slyness of Rattana and the lust in Chhatan 
have made them forceful and life-like. The poet’s keen eye 
does not miss even the subtle instincts in his characters. 

The mental torture of Moinabati in all its moods has 
been presented in a most pathetic manner. Her pangs of 
separation have been wonderfully expressed in Baramashi 
songs in Brajobuli and Maithil words. These songs subtly 
depict Moinabati’s state of mind as it changes with the change 
of weather every month of the year. They are unique for their 
lucidity, pathos, imageries and rhetoric throughout the whole 
range of the Bengali literature. They are unmatched for the 
sweetness of diction and display a wealth of rhythmical 
expressions which bring the poet into the first rank of the 
Bengali poets. Each song is sung by Moina in reply to 
Rattana’s persuasive words. Rattana’s allurements are also 
expressed in Baramashi songs. The fact that the poet em¬ 
ployed a number of the rags of the Indian classical music 
such as Asarveri, Bhairava, Srirag, Kalyan, Dhanosi, Sin- 
dhaura and Ramkeli, for these songs shows that the poet 
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was a pastmaster in the science of music also. Moinabati 
cannot believe that her husband has left her and remembers 
him every moment. She knows that he has married another 
princess; still she is all the time praying for his welfare and 
devoting herself to the service of his state. Her loyalty to 
her husband makes her appear a perfect symbol of domestic 
love. This is evidenced by every song sung by her in reply 
to Rattan’s wicked attempts, such as: 

Malini how can 1 tell you my pains, 

In the absence of Lor, all my pleasure wanes. 

The rain this month, in showers fall. 

But nothing can my sufferings pall. 

The lightning it flashes like Cupid’s sabre 
Earth trembles in fear, and my body quivers, 

O my dearest nurse, such words do me spare, 

Can any other man, with my Lor compare? 

In the world of man there’s not Lor’s like 
You liken a honey-bee to a parasite? 

Any other man is as poison to me, 

With a viper’s sting, I shall from him flee. 

The seed of love that was nurttred by us two, 

I nors claims of birth, and family too. 

Hope Lor will return remembering this season 
Else, for living, I fail to find any reason. 

This Swam month, doth bring pleasures untold— 
Makes lovers world over, to each other hold; 
Separation’s sting breaks Beauty’s reserve. 

One of the best examples of the finesse in characterisa¬ 
tion in Bengali literature is certainly Daulat Qazi’s B.attana. 
The way she introduces herself to Moinabati and the clever 
manner she argues with, appeals to and tries to prevail on 
Moinabati is undoubtedly the outcome of the dexterous 
touches of a seasoned artist and experienced psychologist 
who effortlessly brings out the revealing traits in her character 
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in a laconic brevity. Her tenacity and brozen-faced hypo¬ 
crisy in her unholy mission make her appear a personifi¬ 
cation of slyness and strength. In her songs she makes 
clever approaches to Moina’s heart such as: 

“Youth passes. 

Time stands not still for you; 

Life is nothing after the youth is past; 

The old are neglected and forgotten. 

Love and youth are the spice of life”. 

Daulat Qazi’s descriptive power is very forceful. Economy 
in the use of words, the sense of compactness in ordering them 
and the fullness and the colourfulness in their meanings are 
some of the qualities of his descriptive pieces such as the one 
which describes the equisite beauty of the princess Moinabati: 

Of the maid’s beauty, how shall I tell? 

* From her person. Psyche’s charm, seems to well. 
Shames the moon her face, golden and flower-like, 
Insulted the lotus in the waters dive. 

Reprimands the blue-lotus, her eyes lively— 

Charged by arrows, from fawn-eyes, gazelles flee. 
Brows like Cupid’s bow, what vantage for aim. 

Gives cause to the floral weapon for shame. 

Her arrow-like nose doth the arrows defeat. 

Takes cover Love’s floral shots in surfeit. 

Her coral-lips, bound with honey-words fair 
When parted, they seem to, pearls, lay bare. 

With a rush of hair she is crowned, 

Seems light-forsaken sun, in darkness drowned. 

Her rosy limbs, doth the ‘Ketaki’ remind, 

Deferent honey-bees, their superior, find. 

Daulat Qazi’s poetic power has been best illustrated by his 
Baramashi songs, which are the result of the combination 
of the lyrical sequence, the sweetness in diction and the metri¬ 
cal skill. The emotional depth and the sensuous simplicity 
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in these songs are noteworthy: 

“Chirping water birds, frogs and peacocks 
With the larks create a din; 

Their calls give birth in pinning hearts 
To love-thoughts many, mild and keen; 

Heavy rain on a pitch-dark night 
Speechless signals bring”. 

Translation cannot convey the sweetness and the intensity 
of Daulat Qazi’s lyrics. Even Tagore admitted his indebtedness 
to them. 

Daulat Qazi has broken the traditional tone of Bara- 
mashi songs. Their theme was usually the heroine's sub¬ 
mission to sufferings and her lack of mental strength. Daulat 
Qazi’s songs are melodramatic in tone in the true sense of the 
term, artistically presenting not only the sufferings of the 
heroiness, but also the interplay of different moods and 
feelings, and above all, the unconquerable power of the human 
character to resist temptations and hostile forces. That is 
what has been shown by Daulat Qazi’s songs sung by Moina- 
bati. The psychologist-painter in the poet develops her 
character into a symbol of beauty, strength and devotion. 

If style and diction be a factor in determining the standard 
of poetry, Daulat Qazi’s ‘‘Sati Moina” is certainly superbin thisres- 
pect. The numerous opigrams and similes which shine like pearls 
in this work are the house-hold expressions in East Bengal, His 
use of Brajobuli is on a par with that of Vidyapati and Chandidas. 
His command over Bengali was not surpassed before Tagore. An 
encyclopaedia of knowledge, Daulat Qazi saw much of life and 
saw it intensely and wholly. In search of light and sweetness the 
eighteen-year old boy left his native place for a far-off land— 
away from near and dear ones. He worked hard and was 
appreciated. He died in the prime of his life, but he left 
a work which is considered the first and one of the greatest 
works in the modern Bengali literature. 



KATKOBAD 


Born in an age of confusion and Muslim decadence—an 
age of doubts and fears—Kaikobad was not merely the present 
but the living present of the past. The historical sense of 
his epics involved a perception not only of the past, but of its 
present. Historical precision was often transcended by a 
poetic passion for clear vision in his early works, while love 
and its sublimation dominated the later phase of his develop¬ 
ment. Changing times made Kaikobad appear a legend and 
a symbol, at the same time, even in his own lifetime. 

On July 21, 1951, passed away Muhammad Kazem 
Al-Quraishi at the age of 98. Older than G. B. Shaw and 
Tagore, he was known by the nom de plume—Kaikobad. 
Perhaps the last epic poet of the world, he was agile and quick, 
with eyes of brilliant sapphire blue, a social convivial nature, 
and an encyclopaedic mind. 

The importance of Kaikobad is not limited to literature. 
He was a guide and a philosopher to Muslim Bengal when his 
guidance was most needed. His famous epic poem— 
“Mohashyashan”—passionately relates the events of the 
third battle of Panipat and instils into Muslims the historical 
sense of the impossible done by Muslims in the past who had 
faith, unity and discipline as their ruling passion. 

This one book was considerably responsible for bringing 
in an era of Muslim revivalism in Bengal at a time when 
Muslims were mentally confused and when Anglo-Hindu 
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intrigues were pushing them back into a complex of doubts 
and fears with an ever-increasing momentum. The poet 
was emotionally connected with independence movements 
from nineties onward. 

A bulk of his poetry glorifies the indomitable spirit of 
freedom in man that was indeed at the root of the spread of 
Islam throughout the world. “Our greatest dream has been 
realisted”. This is how he expressed his sentiments on the 
achievement of Pakistan. 

His contribution to Bengali literature is great, no doubt, 
but the fact that he restored and re-established a position 
for Muslims in literature makes him still greater. 

When eminent Hindu writers like Girish Ghosh and 
Bankim Chandra were painting Muslim characters and 
Muslim life in dark colours Kaikobad upheld the Muslim 
cause and delineated historical figures boldly and faith¬ 
fully. He had a correct sense of history and placed it in a 
true perspective often deeply charged with emotion. Though 
a religious person his poetry was free from sectarian bias. 

His aim was to paint truth, and he fully succeeded in this. 
His contemporary Muslim poets and writers like Syed Emdad 
Ali, Mir Musharraf Husain, Munshi Muzammel Huq, Sheikh 
Fazlul Karim and Mouivi Abdul Karim had to face indigni¬ 
ties. Hindu writers and Hindu publishers would laugh at 
them. But, they worked fearlessly and assiduously. Islamic 
ideas, Muslim life and sentiments were the subjects of their 
works. 

They succeeded in creating a permanent position for 
themselves and for the succeeding generations of Muslim 
writers. The vast store of Bengali folk literature which was 
essentially the creation of the Muslim rural poets was revived. 
Even the influential Hindu writers like Dr. D. C. Sen had to 
recognise the creative force of hundreds of ballads and puthis. 

The poet’s ancestors came down from Arabia. They 
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belonged to the Quraish tribe. Before he could sit for his 
Matriculation examination he had to take up a job in a village 
post office. When he was about 14 two collections of his 
poems entitled ‘Garden of Flowers’ and ‘Ecstasy of Separa¬ 
tion’ were published. His age is known as the epic period in 
Bengali literature. 

Madhusudan, Nabin Sen and Hemchandra had already 
established themselves in epic poetry. Kaikobad was 
junior to them; but, he equalled them in epic style. The 
general opinion that Muslims were incapable of writing in 
‘chaste standard Bengali’ was smashed by him. He had the 
complete command over the then popular “elegant language” 
and all the necessary verse accomplishments. His blank 
verse is faultless. 

The verse accomplishments of “Mahashyashan” are 
notably two: Kaibobad gets into blank verse the melody 
of Spenser and Tagore, and he gets a new driving power by 
reinforcing the sentence period against the line period. The 
rapid long sentence running line into line as in the famous 
stanza “The fragrance of her body issuing from her locks” 
marks the certain escape of blank verse from the rhymed 
couplet, and from the elegiac or pastoral note of the earlier 
poets. 

In “Shiva Mandir” Kaikobad went further: he broke 
up the line to a gain in intensity; and he developed a new 
and important conversational tone in dialogues. He has 
used phrases which have a precision which is almost classical, 
certainly Dantesque. The direction in which Kaikobad’s 
verse moves is toward an intense and serious and indubitably 
great poetry, which like some great painting and sculpture, 
attains its effects by something not unlike caricature. 

Recollections of historical episodes usually inspired 
him to poetic passion—^particularly in respect of verifica¬ 
tion. Even with limitations of a translation the following 
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extract from his epic—“Muharram Shareef’'—will, perhaps, 
be a useful attempt at giving us an idea of the standard of 
blank verse Kaikobad could write: 

Is this the Euphrates, this the river 
On whose bank did die for just a drop 
Hussain’s son and relations 
Crying in an agony of thirst: 

“Water! Oh water!”? 

Why stoppest thou O brush of mine? 

Curb thine emotions and paint on 
The tragic tale that rends the heart! 

To this day flows the Euphrates— 

Day and night flows she 
Moaning with an empty heart 
For young Asghar, 

Who, frail as a butter-doll, 

Struck in his tender bosom 

By the poison-tipped dart of keenest point, 

Full staggering onto his father’s breast 

Never to rise again 

And all for a drop of water! 

Forthwith was Karbala splashed with his blood 
And so soon the sight caught her eyes 
The broken-hearted mother into tears did burst 
And her piteous cries made the whole World weep. 

All along the sigh-ridden sandy banks 
Of the mourning Euphrates 
Many a hero’s blood does lie 
Mixed with the desert sands. 

Many a niartyr’s blood does flow 
With the water of the river yonder 
And stains the vast desert stretch. 

The styfe of Kaikobad ha ^ peculiar luedity—as poetic 
as distinguished from an intdSictual lucidity. Just as the 
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thought is the word is lucid, or rather translucent. In 
Bengali poetry words have a kind of opacity which is part of 
their beauty. I do not mean that the beauty of Bengali 
poetry is what is called mere “verbal beauty”. 

It is rather that words have associations and the groups 
of words in association have associations, which is a kind 
of local self-consciousness, because they are the growth of a 
peculiar social set-up; and the same thing is true of other 
modern languages. 

Kaikobad was among those who upheld in practice 
what is called ‘poetic tradition’ which involves in the first 
place, the historical sense, which we may call nearly indis¬ 
pensable to any one who would continue to be a poet beyond 
his twenty-fifth year and Kaikobad wrote for nearly ninety 
years; and the historical sense involves a perception not only 
of the pastness of the past, but of its presence. 

The historical sense compelled him to write not merely 
with his own generation in his bones but with a feeling that 
the whole of the literature of Bengal originating from the 
great poet, Alawal, had a simultaneous order. This historical 
sense, which is a sense of the timeless as well as of the tem¬ 
poral, is what makes Kaikobad traditional. 

He was fjlly aware of the importance of the contii- 
butions made by thousands of puthi writers and ballad singers 
to the growth and development of the Bengali literature. This 
historical sense at the same time made him most acutely 
conscious of his place in time of his own contemporaneity. 

He was of the opinion that the progress of an artist 
was a continual selfsacrifice, a continual extinction of per¬ 
sonality. It is in this depersonalization that art may be 
said to approach the condition of science. 

In his “Garland of Tears”, it is not in his personal emo¬ 
tions, the emotions provoked by particular events in his 
life, that the poet is in any way remarkable or interesting. 
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His particular emotions may be simple, or crude, or flat. 
The emotion in his poetry is a very complex or unusual 
emotions in life. 

As a poet he knew his business was not to find new 
emotions, but to use the ordinary ones and in working them 
up into poetry. Kaikobad knew that poetry was not a 
turning loose of emotion, but an escape from emotion; it 
was not the expression of personality. Kaikobad was one 
of those who had personality and emotions and who knew 
what it meant to want to escape from these things. 

His “Shiva Mandir”, “Spring of Nectar”, “Flower of 
Love” and “Pilgrimage of Love” prove that the poet knew 
when there was an expression of significant emotion, emotion 
which had its life in the poem and not in the history of the 
poet. The emotion of art is impersonal. 

And Kaikobad knew that he could not reach this im- 
personali y without surrendering himself wholly to the work 
to be done. And he was not likely to know what was to be 
done unless he lived in what was not merely the present, but 
the present moment of the past, unless he was conscious, 
not of what was dead, but of what was already living. 

He was welcomed by the Muslim Bengal as the right 
successor of the great poets, Daulat Qazi, Alawal, Syed 
Murtaza, Daulat Vazir and Bahram Khan who laid the foun¬ 
dation stone of the modern Bengali literature in the middle 
ages. Kaikobad had to face the barrage of communal hatred 
fostered by a lack of the breadth of vision, but he was sure 
of his ground and he was ever fearless. He worked against 
the hostile background created by the powerful Hindu writers 
—worked confidently. 

The motive-spring of Kaikobad’s poetry was to resus¬ 
citate the Muslim nation of the sub-continent when they, 
having lost power and position, Nvere sitting back in the shadow 
of their past glory and when their centuries old culture and 
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tradition were encountered with a strong tendency towards 
decadence. 

This motive force of his poetry should be regarded as the 
yardstick to measure the importance and worth of his poetry. 
For, the poet himself attached importance to it when he said, 
“Creation and discussion of a good literature can stir up a 
distressed nation. A great poet renders service to humanity 
through creations profound and morally perfect”. 

Our poet tried to practise this view till his last days. 
While poetic recreation of history is the dominating feature 
of his earlier phases, love and its sublimation is the theme 
of a large number of his later poems. The later phases of his 
poetic development were deeply influenced by Sufistic mysti¬ 
cism. 

This is shown by his last poem—‘Love’—which was 
written a few days before his death and which is regarded 
as his testament to the world. 

Kaikobad’s “Shiva Mandir”—“Temple of Shiva”— 
relates the story how the ancient seat of a Muslim Zamindari 
was demolished and a Hindu temple was erected on it through 
deceits and crimes. This great emotional piece presents 
“a truth distorted and a right denied”. 

His “Garland of Tears” is a collection of lyrics which 
is still popular throughout Bengal. No less a person than 
Nabin Sen said, “this is the garland of dew drops in Bengali 
literature”. Kaikobad wrote seventeen books. Nearly 
50,000 verses have been published and as many remain un¬ 
published. 

Kaikobad clung to the epic form faithfully in an age of 
shifting new and newer forms as if to build anew the epic 
values in the disjointed world. National and international 
uncertainties distress him but enlightened him also. Some 
of his post-partition poems urge the nation to build and the 
younger generation to build anew—“to build the meaning 
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in this valley of dying stars” ?— 

Where the bricks are fallen 
We will build with new stone 
Where the beams are rotten 
We will build with new timbers 
Where the word is unspoken 
We will build with new speech 
We will build the beginning and the end 
We build the meaning. 

He was confident that the nation would grow from 
strength to strength and that the world, despite its way¬ 
wardness, will not ‘ end with a whimpei*’. This sense of 
confidence is the keynote of his poetry taken as a whole. 

The poet studied Hafiz, Rumi, and Iqbal and spent 
most of his life in his tiny village—Agia, where he was a post 
master for a very long time. The most dominating feature 
of his personal life was love. He loved his wife intensely 
who is still alive. It is said that his early poetic inspiration 
was partially drawn from a Hindu girl—Giribala Devi— 
who was an excited admirer of his poetry. 

He has left three sons, five daughters, twenty-one grand¬ 
sons and fourteen grand-daughters. Once he told the writer, 
“I have been fortunate. I am now waiting for the call— 
the deep call from my Love”. 

Fill to its brint the cup with nectar— 

With nectar, O Saqi mine! 

Let me be lost in the cup. 

Drowned in the dregs of wine, 

Far away on foreign strand 
She came not me to see: 

Lost in her love, I her await 
Lost in her reverie. 

The flute cries out to herald dawn 
—An early morning ditty. 
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It’s tune vibrates in domes and towers, 

Vibrates across the city. 

The night I spent in sleeplessness 
The darkness now departs: 

But the flute cries on,—a poignant note, 

A poignant tale imparts. 

My beloved is singing now— 

But she’s so far from me; 

Its cadences yet fill my heart— 

My heart, that mourns for thee. 

No one knows when I shall meet 
My dearest love again; 

But the hope doth make me linger on. 

The hope, doth me sustain. 

When shall I find her? Whither go? 

Whither? For her love hath maddened me. 

In deep dark woods? Or frozen heights? 

In the heart of the humming city? 

Saqi, she is rather cruel! 

Of stone her heart seems to be fraught: 

Refuses she to give up the game, 

Refuses she by me to be caught. 

Her message of farewell was to my ears— 

To my ears by zephyr borne. 

On hearing the fateful news, my heart 
With anguish and pains, anon was torn. 

Will my beloved returned to me. 

At some auspicious, happy hour? 

Shall I be taken lovingly. 

Lovingly into the bridal bower? 

Ambrosia-steeped I shall lie. 

Asleep on a bank of ashphodel; 

My heart will with her image fill. 

My dreams the story of my love will tell. 
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When this call? ame he completed 98 years. Earlier, he 
received a signal of the “predetermined moment” when he 
said, 

“Allow me to leave; 

No longer can I tarry; 

Time for departure nears; 

Hear the siren wary. 

‘Cross the stormtoss^d seas 
This deep dark even 
I must go. You can’t hold me 
For there signals the ferry. 



QAZl NAZRUL ISLAM 


From a little cottage in the predominantly Muslim 
locality of Entally in Calcutta was heard a powerful voice 
which revolutionised Bengali thought and language. This 
voice, drunk deep in music and groaning for freedom from 

the curse of a foreign yoke, was that of Nazrul.and 

this week, his 52nd birthday is celebrated by a nation which 
bows to his genius—while he himself, afflicted with tragic 
insanity, is unaware of it. His enormous black eyes pour 

tears on his face.while the mystic poet vibrates the 

strings of a musical instrument, unaware that he has already 
vibrated the strings of a great awakening in Pakistan. 

It was an eventful era in Bengali politics and literature— 
Tagore had been acclaimed as a Nobel Prize winner, a great 
poet, and the supreme sovereign of Bengali literature. Then 
Qazi Nazrul Islam appeared on the scene, took the literary 
field by storm and made his distinctiveness felt against a 
background, which was hostile, Hinduised, and bourgeois 
“baboo” like. 

And the fifteen years since then, mostly because of 
Nazrul’s contributions, became the most tumu tuous and 
the most creative period in the history of Bengali literature, 
and, in fact, left a mark on the entire subcontinent. 

The appreciation of Tagore was limited to the upper 
and the middle classes. He created a bourgeoisie literature. 
Well-known to the court of world culture and literature. 
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Tagore was the product of the “baboo” culture which 
had been created and patronised for one and a half centuries 
by a foreign rule. 

This culture had no link with the masses of Bengal and 
the literary creations of “Baboos” failed to appeal to them. 
A favourite of the sophisticated societies of the world, Tagore 
remained almost unknown to the great bulk of his own 
people. 

Nazrul’s writings struck a deep link between his heart 
and the hearts of the teeming dumb millions of his country. 
The poet launched a ceaseless crusade on the tyranny of foreign 
rule, on the inhuman behaviour of the landed aristocracy 
and on the exploiting designs of capitalists. He stood against 
odds as the champion of all who sulfered but who could not 
speak. The miseries of the helpless were the theme of his 
songs—their complaints the burden of his lays. The poet 
was the organ voice of the oppressed. They called him, 
“Amadeyr Charon Kobi”—“our minstrel”. 

Nazrul Islam is a poet of revolt. Authoritative circles 
have described him as ‘ the most stupendous phenomenon 
of revolution in the East”. His bleeding country chained to 
humiliations and tortures fed his pen with poison. The 
extreme poverty, he was subjected to, lent the sharpest edge 
to his sword. He always fought the system which impost 
on humanity inhuman conditions. He addressed poverty 
in the most profound terms; 

“O Poverty! 

Thou hast made me great, 

Bless’d me with the honour of Christ; 

With a chaplet of thorns hast me crowned. 

O Spirit! Thou ^st given me 
A deep naked vision, 

Peariessness to express unhe$itant» 
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The curse that hath changed 
My lyre into a sword!” 

The two works of the poet—“The Enflamed Lyre” and 
“The Flute of Poison” were the deadliest attacks on the tyranny 
of foreign rule. They were banned by the Government. In 
these the poet exhorts the youths to break all existing shack¬ 
les, and to come out to fight for victory: 

“Break those prison bars into pieces; 

Smash the shackles 
Besmear’d with thy blood, 

O Young of the ]^st! 

In fire and storm rise up, 

Plant the standard of destruction 
On the bulwarks of the East!’' 

This is how Nazrul began his revolutionary mission. 
He sang the songs of th se who— 

“With sparkling pride in heart 
And sharpened sword in hand, 

In search of impossibles go; 

♦ ♦ 

Who in their onward march of life 

Go on breaking to pieces 

The temples of evil gods 

And the traditional taverns of toadies; 

Whose violent spirit 
Burst through the fetters. 

The heaps of superstitious lore 
And the rotten scriptural bones; 

0 4it m * 0 

And, who in tuneful step with the world 
Move onward in the march of life. 

In the forward rank and file!” 

This appraoch to life was new to Bengal. The poet 
inspired Muslim youths to draw lesson from history and to 
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hold the building of a brave new world before themselves 
as the goal. The realisation of the goal, he said, was great 
and sure; but, the pursuit of it involving dangers and difficul¬ 
ties was still greater. 

What the bold philosophic vision of Browning was to the 
West, Nazrul’s was to the East. Life is full of rocks and 
, shoals; despite this, it has to fulfil its purpose. The poet 
cheers up the crusaders on a long, perilous and weary voyage: 
The night is dark, the road is tough. 

Impermeable rocks obstruct the way. 

But doubtless must we onward march, 

Beware! O fellow-travellers beware! 

The vessel sways, the water swells, 

The boatman loses his way. 

The sail is torn, who’ 11 steer the course? 

Who has the courage say? 

Where is that Brave, come forth, advance 
Future calls you aloud, 

The wind is strong, but you must ply, 

The boat must go across. 

Pitch dark night, ministering sons 
Careful sentries be. 

Age-old pent-up sorrows 
A forward march decree. 

Surges up in the breasts 
Repressed passions all, 

They must be given equal rights, 

They must be taken along. 

Helpless nation drowns to death, 

To swim it does not know, 

We await to see you fulfil 
Your nation-liberating vow. 

Hindus or Muslims? Will this question 
To distrub you, you allow? 
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Strersman say: “A man’s in danger, 

My mother’s son who’s in snare. 

Difficult mount, timid travellers 
Thunder crackles aloud. 

Rear-end farers hearts are assailed 
By hydra-headed doubts. 

Pilot! Will you miss the path? 

Discard us in midway? 

Dangers dawn but you must pull 
You ’ve assumed this mountainous care. 

Steersman! Before you lies 
Plassey’s expanse, 

Which Bengal’s blood left sanguine-hued 
Drawn by Clive’s lance. 

India’s sun has in this river set 
In this very Ganges plunged. 

Dyed in our blood it shall rise again, 

Shall shine on us a—fair. 

They who died with songs on lips 
By the gibbets side. 

Invisible stand expectantly 
To make more sacrifice. 

This is a day of nation’s trial. 

Or else of its liberation. 

The boat sways on, the water swells 
Beware, beware O steersman! 

An admirer of Nazrul Islam can hardly help being lyrical 
about him. He has something of the vigour and egoism 
of Byron. Something also of the latter’s contempt for con¬ 
vention, a dash of the idealism of Shelley, the democratic 
instincts of Wordsworth, and also an interest in metaphysics 
derived from the Persian poets. He is a symbol as well as a 
mouthpiece of a new awakening in Muslim society. He 
has written extensively in both verse and prose; he is, besides. 
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an unrivalled composer: his songs whose popularity is not 
confined to any single social stratum have profoundly enriched 
our musical heritage as well. 

Such ideas revolutionised the life in Bengal. A new 
era began in her history. Having destroyed the piles of 
vast rubbish, born of ignorance and superstition, the rebel- 
poet stirred up the people and gave them a message of fear¬ 
lessness and action. He proclaimed to them, “the only 
thing you have to fear is fear itself”. 

The sense of the supreme dignity of Man and the uncon¬ 
querable superiority of his mind was heriocally upheld by the 
poet. “What man has made of man” and the sickness of 
the world depressed him, but it could not, even for a moment, 
damp his vision of the victory to come of good on evil. 

When the spirit of Bengal, and that of her poetry was 
that of submission to suffering, best illustrated by Tagore’s 
“Bend low my head on the dust of thy feet; Humiliations 
make me great: I die every instant”! Nazrul proclaimed 
in a thundering voice the invincible spirit of Man—the crown 
of creation: 

“Proclaim, O Hero! 

Proclaim, ‘High is my head; 

Bends low before me 

The crown of the Himalayas’!” 

This is the spirit of Islam. The poet’s submission to 
God—“Ya Khoda! rekindle us with the spirit to light our 
torch afresh and take it to the darkest comer of the world” 
coupled with the spirit of action inherent in his testament to 
the world—^is the right approach—the approach of Islam 
to the fundamental values of life “faith in action and the rest 
with God”. He did not rest content merely by expressing 
his ideas like Shelley; but, with the active spirit and fire Of a 
Byron he joined the War of 1914—1918 to fight the power 
under whose heels the Muslim world was smarting. 
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Nazrul has been regarded as “the renaissance in Muslim 
Bengal”. He not only reconstructed the language and 
organised the political revolution, but also gave inspiring 
interpretations to the teachings of Islam. Retrogressive 
interpretations given to the Quran and Hadiths put the 
Muslim mind in a morass where it had been groping for ages. 

The poet drove home to the people the meaning of Islamic 
equality and fraternity. His poems on Khaled, Omar Farooq, 
Qurbani, Maharram, Kamal Pasha, Anwar Pasha, Far-yad, 
Fatyayee-Dowaz-Doham and others on similar subjects 
made Muslims aware of the glorious Muslim chapters in the 
history of the world. 

Bengali Muslim poets and authors who preceded Nazrul 
behaved just as trespassers would. Doubts and fears dulled 
the creativeness in them. Ideas of Islam and Islamic philo¬ 
sophy had no place in their works lest the Sanskritised Hindu 
dictators of the contemporary Bengali language and literature 
should detect their Islamic identity. 

No less a person then Kaikobad, author of “The Garland 
of Tears” felt insecure till a lesser poet—Nabin Chandra Sen— 
complimented him by saying, “Your diction is so sweet and 
chaste that you don’t appear to be a Muslim ’. This specific 
instance will explain the nature of the climate in which Muslim 
talent was suffering a mental bondage. 

They lost contact with Urdu literature. Hali, Ghalib, 
Dagh, Sarshar, Nazir Ahmed and even Allama Iqbal were 
unknown to them. The appearance of Nazrul saved Muslim 
literature from further crisis. 

Numerous words of Arabic and Persian extraction which 
were current in Bengal since the early days of Muslim con¬ 
quest, and which were made a part of the Bengali language 
by being profusely used by th^ authors of nearly 8,000 puthi 
works (popular stories in couplets)—w^re, nearly all of 
them, removed by Hindu pandits and Sanskrit words were 
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taking their place. Muslims had to write in a language— 
all fed on Hindu mythology. Nazrul liberated them from 
this slavery. 

He restored and rehabilitated Arabic and Persian words 
in Bengal and also added to their stock by introducing hun¬ 
dreds of Urdu derivation. West Pakistanis, 1 am sure, will 
be amazed if the range of his study of the Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu poets (he translated some including Hafez) and the 
skill and precision with which he used the outlandish words— 
are assessed. 

The result is that nearly 40 per cent words of the language 
as spoken and written by East Pakistanis are either of Arabic, 
or Persian, or of Urdu origin. They have become an inalien¬ 
able part of the Bengali language which is, on account of'this, 
more vigorous and musical, simpler and more sensuous. 
Nazrul established a permanent Muslim claim in the field of 
literature. 

The number of songs he wrote is said to be a world 
record. Well over 3,000 have been recorded by His Master’s 
Voice and other firms. Bengal—the traditionally known 
land of music—has been tremendously enriched by Nazrul’s 
songs and ghazals. He recast the tunes of Persian ghazals, 
Arabic motakarib, the tunes of Egypt, China, Japan, Russia, 
England and Scotland, the tunes of Santals, Tamils, Teligos 
and many more, and introduced them all to Bengal. 

Even so, he intuitively composed tunes from waves, 
storms and other phenomenal movements in Nature. Music 
critics said that he “walked on the crests of Harmonies”. 

According to them, he was the greatest musical genius 
in the East who could spontaneously give tunes and words 
at the same moment to an emotion which would, the very 
next moment, be effortlessly communicated to connois¬ 
seurs. Hundreds of his ghazals like— 

“Shake not the boughs in the garden 
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O Nightingale! 

The buds are yet to wake 
From their sleep”, 

are popular everywhere in East Pakistan and their place in 
the history of the Bengali literature is secure. 

The poet has so deftly used Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
words that without them a great number of his poems and 
lyrics would look like a b ide without all that is added to her 
attractiveness; even so, they would lose the very spirit and the 
fragrance of emotion. 

This poet is speechless and powerless today—the poet 
who struck a note cf permareit relationship between Bengali 
and Urdu; and who brought the former so near to the latter; 
and who prepared Muslim Bengal for self-determination in 
the political sphere. 

Last Summer, I saw him in West Bengal—^paralysed 
and deranged. He has been in this sad state for the past 
eight years. This was caused by the sickness of the world, 
demoralisation of a distressed humanity, and by the extreme 
poverty he suffered. 

He fell on the thorns of life—which made his heart 
bleed fatally. He was 52 on May 23, 1951. I do believe 
that a proper medical care can restore the poet’s health. 
He can still be our guide and philosopher. 

To set up a Nazrul Academy in Pakistan with the object 
to translate the works of Nazrul and other eminent writers 
of Muslim Bengal and to carry on research on them with the 
view to making them accessible to the Arabic-Persian and 
Urdu speaking people would, perhaps, be a fine practicable 
idea. 

The correct appreciation of the life and literature of East 
Pakistan by them will certainly contribute to the realisation 
of the singleness of purpose and action which is the aim of 
the Muslim World. 



JASIM-UD-DIN 


“It is a new force—a great force—in Bengali literature 
which is giving expression to the dumb millions of the vil¬ 
lages'’. With these words the poet-critic Tagore greeted 
Jasim-ud-Din. 

Now about 48, he was born in a village in Faridpur in 
East Pakistan. He belongs to that group of Muslim poets 
in twenties which was responsible in restoring the prestige of 
the creative talent of Muslims in the field of art and literature. 

One of them was, of course, the great poet Nazrul Islam. 
While Nazrul’s power was considerably stimulated by the 
reminiscences of the glories of Islam, more of the past than 
of the present, Jasim-ud-Din drew his inspiration mostly 
from the present—of the rural folks, their emotions and sensi¬ 
bilities, their sorrows, doubts and aspirations. 

By temperament he is one of the villagers he has painted-^ 
unassuming and simple. Intellectually he is absorbed in 
reading the everyday life of the East Pakistan villagers and 
emotionally he is deeply involved in affection for them. His 
European and American trips have only intensified his feelings 
towards the rustic folks of his country. 

His recent visit to Yugoslavia, where he represented 
Pakistan at the World Folk Literature Conference, enabled 
him to undertake a comprehensive tour of some rural areas 
of West Europe. His object was to have a glimpse of the 
life of the European villagers and their problems. 
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Jasim-ud-Din could correctly estimate the position of 
his country folk—their values of life and their difficulties. 
His earlier works such as “The Field of the Embroidered 
Quilt”, “Speherdess”, “The Beach”, “Paddy-Field”, “Beauty”, 
“The Gipsy Maid”, “Madhumala”, “Across the Padma”, 
“The Sailor of the Rainbow Boat” and “The Flute For a 
Pice” are emotional pieces representing different facets of 
rural life. 

The approach to his subjects was absolutely artistic. 
The result was that even the disagreeables were transcended 
by fine artistic touches into inaffably noble pictures. But 
his later works like “The Cry of the Earth” and “The Tour 
of America” are based more on an intellectual than emotional 
approach to the post-Partition life. 

His later poems reflect his socialistic convictions. 
These make use of traditional lyric forms in free verse to preach 
the decadence of the sophisticated society and the promise 
of a socialist society. His earlier works possess the virtuosity 
and the emotional intensity of Spender and Day-Lewis and 
his later works the satirical brilliance of Auden and T. S. 
Eliot. 

The style of his painting the village life is that of a famous 
Dutch painter of the 17th century. For instance, he unfolds 
the innermost corner of the hearts of the shepherdess, the 
boatman, the fisherman and the gypsy maid and then he paints 
their secrets in minutest details. 

How even in the rendering of detail there is all the differ¬ 
ence in the world between the letter of exactitude and the 
spirit of t uth may be seen when we compare the rural pic¬ 
tures of Jasim-ud-Din with those of similar scenes by Ter- 
borch, De Hoogh or Vermeer. 

A kind of fusion between the literary and the popular 
takes place in Jasim-ud-Din, the second major Muslim poet 
0 [ the twentieth Century. The popular element in Jasim- 
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ud-Din comes from an even more widely diffused strand of 
our folk culture than the Puthis, namely, the traditional 
oral lyrics and ballads of our rural communities. With 
these lyrics and ballads for his basis, he has written poetry 
which portrays better than any other literature the traditional 
life of our countryside. 

An exquisite painter, Jasim-ud-Din has an eye for detail 
as keen as that possessed by Dou and he has as much ability 
as Dou or Terborch possessed to subordinate details to the 
unity of the whole. The manner in which Jasim-ud-Din 
has painted the life and landscapes around the East Bengal 
river , the paddy-fields, and the beaches is easily comparable 
with the style in which the English painters like Turner and 
Constable and the modern Dutch painters like Israels, Roelofs, 
Mauva, Mesdag, Blommers and Maris paint landscapes. 

There is a dramatic element in Jasim-ud-Din’s village 
pictures which appeals to the popular imagination and they 
are “ insensibly affected by the splendour of his colour”. 
His “Sojan Badyar Ghat” makes it evident that Jasim-ud-Din 
devoted himself to painting the simple, homely beauty of 
the scenery in East Pakistan. 

His delineations of “The Boatman” and “The Village 
Beauty” have the vigour, freedom, and brilliance of a creative 
artist who is a great student of human nature in its unsophisti¬ 
cated form. 

His “Gypsy Maid” gives us the delightful picture of a 
young girl and at the same time the interpretation pf the 
moods of wistfulness and reverie, whether in Na;tiire or 
human beings. 

His “Paddy Field” is a picture which is an example both 
of his poetic feeling and of his adherence to classic methods 
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of composition. It contributes to the feeling of repose and 
green tranquillity. It is also a fine example of his tender 
fidelity to Nature and of the radiant beauty of his lighting. 

Some of his pieces paint the sorrows of the poor which 
are as deep as the tragical fate of ancient heroes. The poet 
has deep feeling for the daily tragedy of the life of villagers. 
His sailor of the rainbow boat is a fine example of his vigorous 
rendering of the life and movement of the waves and of his 
skill in placing details of the river life so that his picture is 
at once absolutely natural and also decorative. 

His painting of the peasants working in fields and their 
emotions is, perhaps, the best illustration of his tender render¬ 
ing of typical incidents in the worL-a-day rural life in East 
Pakistan which captivates the readers by its winning simpli¬ 
city, its entire truth and its atmosphere of repose. 

His grasp and treatment is full and lyrical and his pic¬ 
ture of the village lovers—shepherds and shepherdesses— 
have a serent quality of deep-eloquent emotions and placid 
contentment. He skilfully subordinates details to the gran¬ 
deur and veracity of the general effect. From the point of 
view of literary history, Jasim-ud-Din is indeed a new force in 
Bengali literature. He has brought a tremendous amount 
of new material into the field, and of knowledge of its mean¬ 
ing and significance. 

It is believed among the sophisticated people that the 
villager is not “fully human”. None of us would put it 
exactly like that, but how often you will hear it said, “O it 
doesn’t matter: they don’t feel things as we do” or “They 
don’t love as we do—it’s only animal pleasure for them” 
or “They aren’t interested in anything but food and money”. 

Two types of effort will help to dissipate this idea. One 
is ethnographical research and the other is the artistic approach 
which is more immediate and has a wider appeal. Folk 
songs are specially valuable as opening a door direct into a 
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people’s mind—for the collection of which Jasim-ud-Din 
devoted a great deal of his time and energy. 

For months at a stretch he has wandered from village 
to village to collect folk songs which reveal what is important 
to villagers themselves. As Jasim-ud-Din says, 

What may we know of the secret sorrow 
Of the shephered in the field? 

In vain we search in our joy and our pain 
The secret of his to yield. 

Our griefs are written in verse and book 
That those who read may know. 

But dumb are the griefs of the shepherd boy 
Which only the flute can show. 

Numerous folk-spngs which he has collected from vil¬ 
lage girls, old women, boatmen, the cowboys, the farmers 
and so on during the adventurous sojourns throughout the 
length and breadth of East Pakistan have immensely helped 
him in his creative works like “The Field of the Embroi¬ 
dered Quilt” which, rendered by Mrs. Milford into English 
and published by the Oxford University Press, earned the 
poet international fame. 

In this powerful poem the readers find every detail of 
the picture, every turn of the story waking a response in 
their minds. It is impossible to read this deeply-moving 
tale and continue to feel superior or indifferent to the villager 
who is capable of such passionate love and such deep sorrow. 

Jasim-ud-Din’s villagers rejoice and suffer, desire or are 
desired, hate and despair from the depths of their solus; there 
is nothing trivial about them, nothing superficial: they are 
real. 

And what lovely pictures the poem contains! Readers 
can see every detail as Rupa cuts his bamboos; they can see 
him in love, shyly bringing sweets and a necklace, his mind 
“restless as a vagrant’s flute”. 
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... .a helpless boat on the tide, 

That is slowly towed along, 

Drawn downstream to an unknown port. 

The marriage scene is admirably drawn in all its details, 
and so is the exquisite account of wedded happiness that 
follows. The natural life of the fields is well described. 
Note the detail and precision: 

The ripening rice rubs grain on grain 
And music makes. 

The wind its fragrance blows afar. 

And every full ear shakes. 

There is something quite magical about the harvest 
music which only a Jasim-ud-Din can feel and communicate 
— as if the very life of the soil and the plants are resusci¬ 
tated: 

The whole night long throughout the village 
The harvest music rings. 

The farmers sing with a new throat, 

They sing in their delight. 

They play the flute and now discover 
New meaning to the night. 

The whole countryside burst into song through Jasim- 
ud-Din’s poetry. 

The latter part of the “Field of the Embroidered Quilt” 
is almost unbearable after this, but that is as it should be. 
It is a proof of the skill with which the author has entranced 
the readers. This is no Shakespearean tragedy—the working 
out of tragic character to a tragic end, the awful design of 
fate drawing to thair desperate conclusion. 

It is the tragedy with which all who kndw village Bengal 
-—and for that matter, village Pakistan—are only too familiar, 
meaningless waste, fruitless despair, hopeless disaster against 
which man is powerless. 

So does cholera invade a valley, a group of villages, so 
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does the capricious weather destroy the crops, or wild animals 
steal the treasured cattle. Yet out of this strange mean¬ 
ingless existence of loss and separation, hunger and frustra¬ 
tion, the villager as portrayed by Jasim-ud-Din achieves the 
highest ends. His are the values of constancy and courage, 
love and hope. 

If we measure these people by the quality of their love 
and we measure this poem by its power to portray that love, 
both poem and people must have a high place in our regard. 

The very rhythms of the poem reproduces the spirit 
of the rural Bengal. The simplicity and charm of its cadences 
inspire interest in the deep humanity that rings in the poem. 

The emotional intensity and satirical brilliance of his 
“Cry of the Earth” reflect his socialist convictions. A pro¬ 
minent feature of the latest poetic development of Jasim-ud- 
Din is formed of a sharp sense of disillusionment and re¬ 
pugnance toward the materialistic outlook of the present-day 
world. 

In this poem he unholds the cause of the dumb millions, 
gives expression to the pent-up feelings of the distressed and 
the oppressed and asks the decadent world to remeniber the 
eternal truth that Man is the crown of all creation and he is 
the truth of all truths. 

In spirit this poem has* attained an international stature. 
He hears the cry of the Earth and its echoes in the stars: 

The cry of the EARTH—have you heard ? 

- At the depth of night hath reached me 
the moans of this dumb EARTH. 

The stars doth gaze with myriad eyes 
‘cross the heaven’s expanse; 

The veils of night are tom as under by sleepless birds* 
incants. 

In thousand tunes through crickets* voice 
the voiceless soil cries out; 
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Silence is shattered by the rhythmic waves 
caused by the dumb EARTH’S shout. 

Within the folds of their earthly homes 
those that lie asleep 

With untold sorrows of ages that weigh them down 
so deep— 

They rise up in unison with the suffering EARTH 
to sing; 

Their cries reverberate through the world 
from stellar regions spring. 

Can anyone hear the cries of the suffering EARTH ? 

Her locks of darkness spread awide, alas! 
she cries—the EARTH— 

Cries the Earth, and 1 alone can hear 
her tragic wall; 

Sleepless 1 hear her hammering heart 
Until the night lights pale. 

The EARTH—she cries for those that do not 
know the art of tears; 

Whose torn and lacerated beings are 
mute, witness to the tyrant’s spears. 

The dumb EARTH, awake and alive, 
cries in the depth of night; 

Tears with frenzied claws— 

her breast in chagrined might— 

Lifts she up from their graves 
each of her dead but worthy sons; 

In the light lent by glow-worms she reads the course— 
the course that each life had run; 

“Alas, for you my unblossomed bud! 
alas, for your untimely loss”! 

The hold of loved arms doth loosen, and 
the mother in poignant anguish toss 
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“The granaries are full with the fruit of your toll 
and others them enjoy; 

You went away in wounded pride, deprived 
of your rightful share and joys. 

In the depth of night cries the EARTH 
voiceless and mute; 

From their orbits deflect even the stars, 
at the fierceness of her flute 

In nether regions hiss in fury the serpents, 
their hoods spread wide. 

Age-old store’d venom flows 
on crest of breath; waves ride. 

Their heads upheld, the reptiles rise, 
the heavens in terror rock; 

This doom hath been inspired by generations of hemlock 

Their hoods dance in tornadic glee; 
their breath shows lightning’s flash; 

Titanic fear in fiery sparks 
exude in electric dash. 



BUL BUL 


The divine principle says: “Let the devotee alone”. And 
so, 1 think, the artiste is let alone in this world to struggle 
his way through. 

A true devotee of a faith or religion believes in its ethical 
values and tries to fulfil them in arduous practice throughtout 
his life; likewise, are the practice, diligence and devotion of 
an artiste varied and manifold, which he carries out through 
lifelong patience and fortitude. 

And that is why art is created, never manufactured. 
The artiste is born, never made, nor can his power be acquired. 

Such was the artiste whom 1 knew personally, our late 
lamented Bulbul Chowdhnry. 

He was truly an artiste of his people. Like all other 
people’s artistes. Bulbul reflected upon politics, observed 
the groundworks of our economic life, studied theology, 
experienced social ways and means, in fact he followed many 
other branches of human knowlege; but his main task was to 
depict real life, life in all its powerful rythms to evoke and 
fulfil the needs of his people. With this voluntary vow he 
chose his particular art. With his sensitive intelligence, 
tenderness, patience, sincerity and a deep patriotism. Bulbul 
created his art form to express what other people might have 
failed to express. 

It was then that 1 discovered bow vigorously Bulbul’s 
young mind reacted against the prevailing conservative line 
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pursued by the patrons of art in Bengal, who always main¬ 
tained a secularity in the realm of art, thus closing any possible 
opening for a Muslim artiste. I still remember the bitter¬ 
ness it involved in those days, the real strife one had to undergo 
to gain one’s foothold as a Muslim artiste face to face with 
others who were already dominating the held. Bulbul 
succeeded where most others had failed and herein lies his 
greatness. 

Successively, Bulbul appeared in a number of ballets, 
as a partner to already reputed ballerinas of Bengal, Sadhona 
Bose, Leela Desai, Monica Desai, Kamlesh Kumari (who is 
now established in the U. S. A. and runs her own company 
in Broadway), during the later thirties and the early forties. 

It was in the early forties, just after the outbreak of 
the war, that Bulbul made his most critical audience realize 
fully the life-size glory of a dancer of originality. 

His power did no longer remain fettered in the bondage 
of secularity as soon as he came out with his own productions 
one after the other. In one of these he depicted an adapta¬ 
tion of Tagore’s short story ‘‘Khuditc-Pashan” (“The Hungry 
Stone”) with all its profoundity as a story and its lyrical 
flourish as a poetic experience. This unique production 
was presented on the New Empire Stage at Calcutta. 

It was Bulbul’s excellence as a first class dancer and an 
expert choreographer in these productions that impressed 
people most and won him admiration. Bulbul was now 
acclaimed as a great dancer of quality proudly to be ranked 
with Uday Shankar and others of Bharati-Natyam tradition. 

With this new motif of a purposeful dance-drama with a 
subtle significant interest of unique cultural value, Bulbul 
won great applause from the leading newspapers of the 
country. 

In ‘ Katcha and Devyani’ (by Tagore) Bulbul admirably 
created an atmosphere of modernism without sacrificing the 
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symbolism of older techaique. But the best item was the 
6naJ number ‘Song of the Desert’ in which Bulbul and Kam- 
lesh Kumari both excelled themselves amidst a colourful 
background of pyramids, desert and camels. 

Bulbul with his exposition of several original themes, 
the conceptions of which deviated from orthodox ethics, 
heralded the advent of another great artiste. 

We had a new angle in our appreciation of the fine arts 
as well. In dancing and ballet, this angle was represented 
by Bui Bui Choudhry. He was our national artiste per 
excellence. 

Said Shaheed-e-Millat, Liaquat Ali Khan to Bui Bui 
Choudhry after witnessing one of his performances, “You 
are the very spirit of culture in Pakistan. You must be sent 
out as our cultural ambassador”. 

He could not send Bui Bui as an ambassador of culture. 
But Bui Bui did go out and European circles in ballet and 
dancing rang to the fame of this Pakistani artiste. In these 
circles, Pakistan was a nonentity. Bui Bui put it on the map 
of Europe. 

“From what I have seen on my country”, said Bui Bui 
to me in 1951 “I am more than convinced that our people, 
like all other advanced people of the 20th century, had indeed 
a great love for art, and they do very well appreciate a thing 
of beauty—beauty in art, in nature and in mankind, and that 
they are not indifferent to the cultural revival of our great 
country”. 

It was this undying faith in his people, that made Bui 
Bui truly great, and a great exponent of the national art of 
Pakistan. He believed implicity in the vast capacities of 
our nation to appreciate the true intellectual flavour that 
should permeate the true form of art, whether in dance, 
painting or sculpture. 

A nation’s collective psychological state is sometimes 
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represented in the artiste’s work. Where the artiste’s creative 
genius is of the highest order, it might develop capacities of 
breaking the barriers of all environmental influence and 
carry the nation forward to new heights of revolutionary 
development. Alternatively it might set up fresh standards 
which might be of a lower order in the trend of progressive 
deterioration. Thus an artiste who truly represented a 
nation’s aspirations and constantly asserted towards their 
achievement, could be termed a “national artiste”. 

That Bui Bui’s art tried to do all this and more could 
hardly be gainsaid. He tried experiments which appeared 
to the environment with which he was surrounded rather 
unusual, but which drank deep at the fountain of history 
and culture with which his people were steeped, and attempted 
to put the jummum bonum before his people. He was in 
true terms the National Artiste of Pakistan. 

Music and dancing in the past age used to be much 
more a part of religious ritual. Today it is not so. It has 
come to be a means of entertainment, and has, therefore, a 
more universal appeal. In its popularity rests its utilitarian 
bias. Where it entertains it also influences and in that it is a 
form of the truest art. “Back to the ancient Hindu culture” 
is the cry of the rank and file in India. Their best dances 
depict their mythology. Western Europe and America 
believe in mechanised rearmament and sex: their ballets are 
saturated with the familiar expositions. The effort of the 
proletariat and physical strength of the worker is a keynote 
of the spirit prevailing on the Soviet stage. 

Contrary to the age-old Hindu culture of Bharat where 
the art of dancing is normally confined in the temple-atmos¬ 
phere and where its technique shows a strong religious bond, 
Bulbul evolved a new approach. 

He adopted a more down-to-earth technique of expres¬ 
sion directly intelligible to ever larger number of 



people. He interpreted the life around him; and it gave his 
art its characteristic quality. He took his themes from 
everyday life of Pakistan and from well-known stories 
of the Muslim world. Thus a Pakistani ballet was born. 
Under him Pakistan developed a new dance style of her 
own. 

Pakistan stands for Islam: “the middle course”, minus 
pervesions of sex. Bulbul presented balletised versions of 
man’s spiritual struggle in a world of matter and of space 
and time, as recorded by Islam’s famed men of understanding 
and insight, by Hafiz, Omar Khayyam and Khwaja Farid- 
ud-Din Attar, by the 20th century exponent of the practical 
philosophy of life—Iqbal. His super presentations trans¬ 
ported us to new realms, the regions of spirit, simmering 
beneath the surface of every thinking mind, without providing 
tawdry distractions in sex. For, his female figures were 
properly drabbed in the habiliments of the occasion, living 
the parts they sought to represent. 

But Bui Bui was sometimes compared to his Bharati 
prototype, Uday Shankar. True, he had drunk into the 
technique of that great artiste. But he blazed his own trial, 
in realms absolutely foreign to Shankar’s cultural back¬ 
ground. 

His ballets entitled “Chand Sultana”, “Anarkali”, 
“Sohrab and Rustum, “The Dream of Hafiz” and many others 
always aroused a widespread interest in the great deeds and 
great personages of the past. He drew deeply upon the 
classical sources of the Muslim history and legends, yet he 
was never fettered by classical rigidity. He did not ignore 
the tradition of folk dances. The spontaneous vitality of a 
folk dance was in his productions always tempered with a 
supefb restraint. 

Since 1938, Bulbul had been planning to establish a 
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dance academy in Dacca and Karachi, After 1947, as he 
was dancing in Pakistan as a pioneer, slowly but surely the 
circle of interested people increased. His plan began to take 
on a more concrete form. But there was no money. He 
wished to do this by making a European tour, for which 
friends and acquaintances pawned their jewels to obtain 
money for the Journey. 

The journey began. During the months of May and 
June, 1953, Bulbul held his shows in English countries followed 
by a fortnight’s session in London. His troupe’s splendid 
and dazzling performance enraptured audiences—everywhere. 
For the first time the significant headline ‘Pakistani National 
Ballet’ was given to his performance in the British Press. 

The troupe next toured the Continent for another period 
of six months. The European tour was a great success. 
Glowing tributes were paid to Bulbul by the sternest critics 
in Europe. 

Securing an eminent place for his country in the artistic 
field of the world, Bulbul returned home once again. 

But with the end of his European tour, the journey of 
his life also ended. 

The Pakistan ballets which were performed in the Theatre 
des Galeries in Brussels in 1953 were a unique opportunity 
to make acquaintance with an art which leaning on a tradi¬ 
tion of thousands of years has always remained surprisingly 
young and buoyant. 

The programme started by folk dances of mountain 
dwellers and fishermen. Here one is immediately struck how 
the movements of labour are intertwined with the individual 
emotion. Here one is very close to the deepest origin of music 
and dance. Both artists. Bulbul and the slender Afroza 
acted in a bewitching snake charming dance in a poetical 
moonshine ballad and in a dramatical evocation of a sinful 
love which made us think of the West European Middle 
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Age romances. 

In a magisterial solo, Afroza depicts the figure of the 
Islam heroine, Chand Sultana. 

A little girl of five Nargis danced a sort of hierchical 
dance in which she already showed an unfailing feeling for 
the complicated Eastern rhythm. In all these dances we 
could observe of fundamental difference to what is in Europe. 
The entire body, the arms as well as the legs, the hands and the 
feet even the head, take part in the movements. It is as if a 
dash of waves were propagated through the arms, when Bulbul 
from a podium, where he remained immovable for countless 
minutes, descends to mix with the other dancers, and in some 
of these erotic dances the arms tremble like the wings of a 
cockmaking love to his mate. The small head of Afroza 
moved constantly to another pose, which was however un¬ 
erringly in harmoney with the entire pose of her body and with 
the figures she was acting, and the nimic, which even for 
those who had never seen this art of the dance, was as trans¬ 
parent as crystal. Here where the control of the body has 
reached perfection, all artificiality has been conquered. How 
startled the spectators must have been, when suddenly, in the 
uptil then quietly accompanying orchestra, a helish noise 
broke loose, which unmistakably transported us in an 
unpleasant warlike atmosphere. It was the evocation of a 
bombardment, and when it was over a careless Britisher or 
American danced a slow fox-trot between the bodies of the 
victims, with the attitude of a brutal colonist. He was imme¬ 
diately surrounded by traitors who would organise the exploi¬ 
tation of the Eastern population. One sees the workers 
with heavy loads, which they are balancing on their backs, 
staggering over the stage. One sees them begging for their 
wages and being sent away with mere alms. Hunger deci¬ 
mates them, their women are driven to prostitution. The 
dance of insanity is unforgettable, this is danced by one of 
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the cleverest members of this company and is the apotheosis 
of the dramatic pantomime: “Lest we forget.” What a 
downfall for the imperialists, who even in this programme 
with official guarantees, have not been able to refute this 
accusation of their slave driving work. What a shameful 
moment for our civil a esthetes who are always screaming that 
politics have or can have nothing to do with art! Not one 
single modern ‘bourgeois’ theatre piece is so impressively 
true to life as is this dramatic dance. Here one hears the 
voice of a suffering people through the lamenting sound 
of flutes and string instruments, here the horrible injustice 
has found an eloquent interpretation in the artists of that 
nation. These people have probably intended to alarm the 
nations of Western Europe concerning the fate of the 
Asiatic people who are still sighing under the yoke of slavery. 

But they will already have experienced that only the rich 
have been able to follow their perform: nces, and that the 
workers, the only ones who could have understood “Lest we 
Forget” can unfortunately not enjoy this charming inspired 
art. Whilst we were following the development of this mov¬ 
ing ballet, born out of dark revolt, we were secretly hoping 
that it would and in a fighting call against the scum of imperia¬ 
lists and confederates. But this episode, which did hot take 
place in Brussels, has probably already been enacted in the 
mountainous country of Pakistan. We can more or less 
imagine how the dancers of Bulbul with the unchained power 
of their marchless temperament, would interpr t, when we 
think of Afroza’s creation of the female national heroine 
who leads her troops to the battle with a conviction an au¬ 
thority and fire, that in the double light of history and art 
the fable of the unextinguishable fatalistic nature of, the 
Easterners, is given. A people with such a culture, and in- 
exhaustablc “nuances” of expressive forms can not continue 
being the victims of the brutal, thickskinned and obtuse 
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representatives of the dollar-civilisation. 

No armies of millions of mercaneries can extinguish 
the flame which is smouldering under the ash of many cen¬ 
turies of suppression and mourning which will soon feet flash¬ 
ing torches which will enlighten humanity to a world of warm 
peace, liberal prosperity and shining beauty. 

Not for a very long time had the music critics, and the 
public, of the Netherlands been so stirred as during the visit of 
Bulbul Choudhury and his Pakistan National Dance Theatre. 

And what about the audiences? It must be admitted 
that many of them attended at least more in curiosity than 
anything else, but they left in bounding enthusiasm. Indeed, 
perhaps the best way to indicate the extent of this apprecia¬ 
tion is to say that on the opening night at the Royal Theatre 
here, the loud and long applause culminated in the greatest 
tribute a Dutch audience could ever pay,—by rising to its feet 
cn masse to amplify, as it were, the appreciation. 

An even more significant proof is the fact that Queen 
Juliana personally graced the performance with her presence 
on the second night, having spontaneously decided to attend 
irfter hearing about the dancers from a distinguished mem¬ 
ber of her entourage who was present on the opening night. 

Then came th 2 miracle. True to their profession, the 
critics (and the public) attended Bulbul’s opening programme 
with an open mind. And they came away over-flowing with 
enthusiasm. 

‘‘Htere is pure and unbelievable dance-»poetry,” said 
Het Binnenhof, to which the Tijd added the comment that 
throughout the programme the dancing is “so symptomatic 
of vitality and force”. 

“We had surprises and many moments of rare beauty”, 
said the Vaderland, “and we left with an impression that here 
is something so fresh and so strong, so lively and so unspoiled, 
so perfect in setting and choreography, and so lovely in dress- 
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ing and music”. 

And this critic went on to say it was clear that the whole 
group “always danced from the inside, showing they were 
carefree but yet had full control even in the simple folkdances”. 
He contrasted the simple graciousness of the women members 
with the athletic virility of the men, adding that even this 
was “strikingly beautiful”. 

Then this well-known critic solemnly, almost proudly, 
declared that the Pakistan National Dance Group under 
Bulbul and Afroza was “so good as to be a serious com¬ 
petitor to the great Roland Petit Company”. 

From all sides the newspapers seemed to be groping 
for words. 

Critic after crip'c has said he was amazed at the “un¬ 
believable” richness and variety and sweetness of the music 
supplied by BulbuFs orchestra, and all likewise agree that 
“as an accompaniment to the ballet it could not have been 
betterred”. As background to the magic of Chandsultana 
the drama of Anarkali, and the tragedy of “Lest we Forget,” 
Bulbul’s musicians have provided yet another indication of 
the unique artistic wealth that can be offered by Pakistan to 
the Western world. And the fact that this revelation, as 
with that of the dancing, was so unexpected makes the visit 
of these artists* all the more memorable for Holland and 
valuable for Pakistan. 

The well-known paper, Het Parool, which specialises 
on art and drama, devoted two articles on the group. In 
these its enthusiastic critic compared the history and tradi¬ 
tion and soul of Indian and Pakistan dancing. He then 
comments on the “surprising uniqueness and complete novelty 
of Bulbul’s rroup for the world of ballet, marked by dance- 
dramas revealing the history and expectations of, an ancient 
people who have recently b^ome a nation”. 

Bulbul himself is called an “inspiring leader and choree* 
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grapher of significance” who produces some brilliant moments, 
“a man of real standing in the international field of ballet”. 

But, rather naturally, it is his wife Afroza who steals 
the show. The Haagsche Dagblad calls her “the stirring 
dance-wonder”. The Haagsche Courant says she is “a 
dancer of very great talent whose performance is sometimes 
breath-taking”. 

And the music critic of Het Parool sums it all up when 
he says: “Many of my grey-haired English colleagues whose 
memories go back tens of years, declare her to be the most 
perfect Eastern dancer who has ever performed in Europe. 
And I gladly agree with their opinion. Her feeling for 
rhythm, her suppleness, her shining stage personality and 
acting capacities, and her perfect precision make one entirely 
forget her slight appearance”. 

Bulbul’s performance intrigues the experts; but they 
were still more intrigued when they learned that Bulbul had 
never seen Joos, had never even seen a western ballet com¬ 
pany, and that the whole programme came as virgin art 
from the heart of Pakistan. That perhaps has done more to 
make the Dutch welcome these dancers than anything else, 
for in it they see something vastly different from the slavish 
copying or adopting of the western idea of dancing, or even 
an effort to popularise oriental dancing to make it “appeal” 
to the west. 

The natural charm and simplicity of a simple people 
has been miraculously turned by the group into a series of 
scenes of beauty, at times primitive, at times exotic, but 
always adhering to the spirit of the art from which it is derived 
and which it tries to depict. 

Moreover, these dancers have demonstrated, far more 
than speeches or articles, what a great difference there really 
is between Pakistan and India, The people who always felt 
there was some real affinity between Pakistan and India 
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because, after all, they were geographically united and had 
both once been part of the British Empire in the subconti¬ 
nent, now realise that there is a mightly difference between the 
two nations. These dancers have, therefore, been more 
than excellent ambassadors of good-will; they have been 
ambassadors of education, demonstrating in a colourful 
but dramatic way that Pakistan is a country and a nation 
separated from India by an art and a culture entirely its own. 



ZAINUL ABEDIN 


The success achieved by Zainul Abedin as an artist 
will appear remarkable when we consider the social back¬ 
ground and the economic forces against which he worked. 
Even when he passed out from the Calcutta Art School and 
became a teacher there, Abedin remained poor. It was 
difficult for him to make two ends meet. 

The 1943 Bengal famine provided him an extraordinary 
scope to let his genius as an artist blossom. The Famine 
took a big chunk of Bengal’s population. Extreme poverty 
and starvation were not unknown to Abedin, because it had 
been around him among his own relations. But the artist 
in him never saw before such an awful majesty of a mighty 
force which swept across Bengal. Thousands of human 
skeletons from villages rushed to cities in search of food. 
He knew his land and its people intimately. The Famine 
made him familiar with the other side: the depth of human 
misery, the apparent meaninglessness of life, and a sense of 
filth and the smallness of man in the hands of some inscrutable 
force. The artist, Abdedin, received part orientation in this 
light. He was a realist. 

He drew a number of famine sketches. His sketch was 
not a mere objective presentation of what was happening 
in those terrible months, but a passionate document of protest 
against ‘man’s act against man’. Every drawing of his 
will be before the society as an embodiment of the living 
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spirit of revolt on injustice against humanity. They are not 
mere sentimental records. 

These famine paintings endeared Zainul not only to his 
countrymen, but also earned him international fame. Sol¬ 
diers from America, England, and other countries, who 
in those days saw themselves the terrible sight everywhere 
in Bengal wanted to enable their own people in their res¬ 
pective countries to have an idea of this holocaust, urged 
Zainul to paint for them. He received requests from different 
countries to suppl^y them paintings on the Bengal Famine. 
Even the local personalities who were considered responsible 
for this happening encouraged him to sell his drawings at 
fabulous prices to foreigners. But Zainul was not the man 
to be tempted by this offer. He preserved all his famine 
sketches for his people - for the children of those who died 
in it. He knew it was they who could appreciate their value. 
These drawings are the dearest to him of all his works. His¬ 
tory will judge that he has done a great service to the country 
by not selling away this precious national heritage. 

With the partition of the country, Zainul became a 
drawing teacher in the Dacca Normal School. This was in 
fact a very difficult time for the East Pakistan artists, who 
for want of suitable facilities and in search of livelihood 
were tempted to go over to commercial art which did not 
flourish enough to offer them adequate shelter. At this 
time, Zainul accepted the post of Chief Artist to the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan in Karachi. 

ZainuPs aim was to establish an art school in the federal 
capital. He is finally on road to its realization. In 1948, 
he left the Central Government and became Principal of the 
newly started Arts Institute in Dacca. 

Zainul has not found a place of his choice. No matter 
how inconvenient it may be to him financially, but he is. 
definite that here he will find the right conditions and atmos- 
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phere to build up a council of artists whose objective will be 
to revive our heritage in the light of the present. He had to 
organise the Institute from scratch which involved his facing, 
again and again, many difficult problems in respect of finance, 
housing, and other matters. 

He exhibited his paintings at the Berkely Galleries in 
London, as well as in other cities in 1951-52, and captured the 
critics like Eric Newton. 

Zainul Abedin has his studio in Dacca and there, in the 
Institute of Arts, he teaches his seventy pupils and stores 
much of his own work. I have had the privilege of seeing 
the colour sketches which he has been working on in recent 
months. They are amazing creations, for Zainul has achieved 
in them what Bengali painters have been attempting for 
decades. 

Zainul Abedin is the President of the Dacca Art Group. 
Its aim is to create, not to restrict its activity to any tradition 
or follow any orthodox school. Every member of this group 
is influenced, more or less, by Zainul. 

Art Critic Eric Newtown observed at the conclusion 
of his London exhibition, “Abedin’s art combines the quick 
creative vision of West and the sympathetic analysis of East”. 
Abedin is still experimenting on a number of styles. His 
opinion about the direction which the East Pakistan move¬ 
ment should take is that we should master West’s advanced 
style and the history of the East to create a new school. 

Zainul Abedin’s connection with East Pakistan is long 
and deep. He is familiar with every rhythm in its nature, 
every villager with his joys and sorrows, the life in every 
common thing there: a reed, a bird, a rivulet, a cow, a farmer’s 
wife, or a village teacher. His imigination goes deep into the 
soul of truth. He understands his people and their associa¬ 
tions. His European study tour gave him a scope to know 
other forms which helped him. 
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The exhibition of Zainul’s works held in London got him 
international recognition of his creative power. Zainul 
Abedin learnt etching, litho and wood-carving during his 
continental tour and utilised his knowledge in his country. 
In a poor country, oil or water colour painting is beyond 
common man’s reach. Abedin knew this. He used cheaper 
madia so that copies of his works could be easily available 
to his people. Wood-carving has a great appeal to the 
people in East Pakistan. Wood is easier to get there than 
any other material. The urge in Abedin to reach his message 
and work to the widest commonalty and his determination 
not to confine it to the select few is the test of his greatness. 

That is why his work invariably displays an effort to 
make his method of communication simple. His famine 
picture particularly are most popular because they have a 
clear, easy and vigorous appeal; the environment he used is 
so familiar that it is not difficult for any one to see what the 
artist wants him to see. And the material he employed is 
simple: ordinary paper, rough brush, and black ink. A few 
strokes present to his people a living approach to reality. 

A bulk of his works portray the day-to-day life of the 
East Pakistan farmer; their little problems, miseries, tragic 
events in their individual life and the silver linings in cloud— 
all the facets, which make their life a real complete whole, 
are made to live before them in their perfect truth. It will 
not be fair to say that such paintings alone tell us all about the 
artist’s power. It can safely be said that those works point 
to the direction in which the East Pakistan art is moving. 

It will be premature to pass final judgment on Zainul 
Abedin’s works. After his famine creations and before his 
Europe trip, Zainul seemed not to have produced much as 
great. Since his return he has been organising the Art Insti¬ 
tute and the Art Group in Dacca on a bold line. The 
way he has organised and inspired the group of artists there 
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indicates that the movement is progressing toward a great 
future. There is no doubt that his convictions and confidence 
will leave a deep impression on his contemporaries. 

He is only 37, and hardly looks his age. One should 
not be surprised if later generations acclaim him as the Tagore 
of Bengali painting. 

Zainul Abedin has dabbled in many schools, apart from 
proving his genius as a master of the powerfully suggestive 
single line—as a cartoonist in the best sense of the word— 
in his Bengal famine sketches. Now he has made a brilliant 
synthesis of abstrationist technique with the melodic flowing 
line which moves the brush or pen of almost every artist 
who has worked in a Bengali village. The very sight of a 
woman walking with a sari covering her hair evokes that 
subtle and beautiful line which is the unique heritage of every 
Bengali painter. Abedin has used geometrically shaped 
patches to emphasize his melodic line, and has supported 
it with a fine selectiveness of colour—blue with yellow, red 
with green. His women at the tank, his villagers carrying 
their chattels are recognizable as such, and stand out from 
the paper in a remarkable blend of naturalism and abstrac¬ 
tionism. I have never seen such a happy use of this often 
incomprehensible technique. These new pictures and those 
that come out of them may startle both Europe and India, 
and give equal enjoyment in both continents. Art is an 
international language after all. His “Mother and Child” 
and “Goon Tana” (boatmen pulling a boat) are great pictures 
and may be treated as of cosmopolitan appeal. Both are 
admirable illustrations of the synthesis of abstractionist 
technique with the melodic flowing line. 

Zainul Abedin, a daring experimentalist, has recently 
adopted a much more effective medium than water colour 
which has been his favourite medium for more than a decade 


now. 
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Zainul Abedin has the soft green and blue of paddy 
fields, lakes and rivers in his veins, and possesses an exquisite 
sense of colour and line rhythm. He has recently returned 
from a tour of Britain and the European continent; and 
the exhibitions of his work held in London, Vienna and 
Turkey were very successful. He is best known for the 
remarkable collection of his brush drawings of the Bengal 
famine of 1943, which deeply impressed him. The horror 
of starving groups of human beings and of emaciated corpses 
surrounded by watchful ravens is dramatically caught in 
flowing brush stroke and by a variation of sensitive lines. 
Wrote Dr. Reiser, the well-known continental etcher and art 
critic who saw his work recently for the first time; “Abedin 
has succeeded to an extraordinary degree in depicting the 
horrors of such scenes. No shading or washed-in-plane 
were required to create an outstanding, artistic and human 
document, in some way, these drawings remind us, in their 
dramatic effect, of some of Goya’s etchings—although the 
volumes are entirely given by the tension and variations of 
the brush lines. The influence of the great Eastern tradition 
of the pure line is distinctly visible in his work". 

These famine sketches also struck Eric Newton as “bril¬ 
liant drawings, combining the Orient and the Occident. 
He is capable of observing and of contemplating at the same 
time, and the tempo of the brush that never hestiates, yet 
is never flustered, is exactly right for the purpose. it is 
as though there Oriental hand, holding the brush in the tradi¬ 
tional Oriental way, and using nothing but fluent black ink 
and water on absorbent paper, had been guided by a Euro¬ 
pean eye”. 

His famine sketches are masterpieces of modern realism. 
Few artists have shown the enormous versatility in subject 
and medium; he is perhaps best represented by that line of 
democratic painting which made him so great an influence 
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with the Dacca group. In his famine pictures, he expresses 
in a daringly built-up design the indomitable spirit in man 
to fight to exist together with a feeling of helplessness against 
formidable odds. This was almost a new kind of realism, 
touched with pity, horror and subtle humour. Each of his 
famine picture is at once a true human document of a typical 
episode and a grandly planned decorative painting in which 
the alien figures are stated with monumental simplicity and 
grandeur. ^Scrupulous fidelity to reality and high powers 
of imagination are shown in the famine pictures. 

Stark, bare and bizarre, Abedin’s famine sketches were 
the culmination of the earlier lessons in realism which he had 
learnt while painting his simple rustic scenes and figures. 
Sadness and introspection are discernible in his later work; 
but in paintings like “Santhal Women’' or the inspired “Way 
to Quaid’s Grave”, he has shown remarkable restraint and 
poise. “Here the need for urgency has disappeared”, wrote 
Eric Newton, commenting on his recent water-colours and oil 
paintings. “There is no longer any need to force the pace of 
the brush. The water-borne vegetable market is a joyful, 
colourful sight, full of details bound together by the rhythmic 
sweep of the boats. Here the artist’s faculty for composi¬ 
tion is called into play; and here again East in fused with 
West. The spacing of the main masses is Oriental; the 
observed fact is Occidental. Again and again the placing of 
each feature is reminiscent of Asia, yet the detail itself might 
have been drawn by an English water-colourist. His famine 
picture remind one of the artist who once exclaimed”, I want 
to paint humanity, humanity and again humanity”. In 
these extraordinarily vivid impressions 6f emaciated human 
figures scrambling with beasts and birds for food, Zainul 
compels us to recognise the tragic dreariness of the ‘fun’ 
and his own compassionate pity for the starving millions who 
are still human beings, doomed to feel and suffer. 
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Zainul’s “Santhal Women”, a calmly beautiful work, 
was painted when he was perhaps ill, poor and in a mood 
of rather revolt and despair at the uprooting of some of the 
moorings he was familiar with. Yet he could create this 
rich simplicity of form and colour for there among the primi¬ 
tive people Zainul discovered a fundamental beauty and 
some sort of meaning to life. Taken from life, “Santhal 
Women” is an example of the painter’s mature style, and 
gives pleasure both by its warm humanity and by the realistic 
painting of the still-life accessories. Zainul is equally dis¬ 
tinguished as a designer of posters and woodcuts and as a 
painter of realistic portraits and still-life subjects. 

Dramatic design is the supreme quality of some of his 
work which make it clear that Zainul is a most original artist. 
Equally distinguished as a landscape-painter and as an etcher, 
Zainul is one of the most personal artists of the day. His 
painting “Landscape” illustrates the delicate drawing and 
fine simplicity of design which characterise most of works. 
Zainul’s “Landscape” is a delightful little landscape which 
shows the delicacy of his handling and the swift sureness of 
his drawing. In his appreciation of the veil of beauty which 
atmosphere casts over a scene, as well as in his capacity to 
find strangeness in the familiar and beauty in the common¬ 
place, Zainul seems to have been influenced by the romantic 
landscapes of the 19th century. 

2^inul Abedin, as has been so often remarked, is an 
astute draughtsman and with bare economy of line and the 
use of empty space, he succeeds in creating astounding effects, 
full of commotion and power. Perhaps it is this quality, 
which attracts him more and more towards etching and away 
from oil. “An artist who can draw like this should etch”, 
wrote John Buckland Wright, adding: “Abedin’s drawings 
have been directness and power which is inherent in all good 
etching. 1 believe that with dry-point, etching, soft-ground 
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and sugar aquatint his already considerable means of expres¬ 
sion will be greatly increased and will provide him with 
enormous benefit of the quite secondary advantage of etching: 
that of multiplication. Etching will give him the far wider pub¬ 
lic which he deserves. “Zainul’s pictures of village life depicts 
its joys and sorrows. Some of these remind us that “the 
sorrows of the poor are as deep as the tragical fate of ancient 
heros”. Painting of some individual tragedies expresses a 
deep feeling for the daily tragedy of life. Zainul may be 
regarded as one of greatest democratic painters who inter¬ 
preted the indoor homelife of the peasant as the Frenchman 
Millet recorded his labour in the fields. In a little village in 
Bengal, Zainul discovered the human drama and pathos 
of everyday life. In his characteristic pictures, he shows us 
“the treasure of the humble” and invests a homely repast 
with the solemnity and poignancy of a sacrament. He gives 
us a touching study of domestic contentment and bids us 
ponder on the lives of the people who can be happy with so 
little. “Way to Quaid’s Grave” shows the splendid com¬ 
mand of the etcher’s art and his deep insight into manifold 
phases of human character and emotion. Never, perhaps, 
has the pathos of a similar situation been more movingly 
expressed than in this etching. 



COMMON WORDS 


In the 12th Century, Muslims conquered Bengal. But 
much earlier the Islamic culture was well-entrenched there. 
Islam’s principle of equality appealed deeply to the masses. 
That is why this new culture did not have to be politically 
imposed. 

It is not in the ancient centres of the Muslim government 
that the Muslims of Bengal were found in large numbers, 
but in the country districts where there were no traces of 
settlers from the west, and in places where low-caste Hindus 
were abound. In Bengal, the Muslim missionaries were wel¬ 
comed by the aborigines and depressed classes on the very 
outskirts of Hinduism, despised by their Aryan rulers. To 
these poor people, fishermen, hunters, and tillers of the soil, 
Islam came as a revelation from on high. Its missioneries 
were men of zeal who brought the gospel of the unity of God 
and the equality of men to a neglected humanity. It offered 
them a free entrance into a new social organisation. 

The earliest contact of Muslims with Chittagong and 
other coastal areas of Bengal seems to have taken place in the 
9th Century. The first definite reference about East Bengal 
is found in Silsilatul-Tawarikh, author of which was an Arab 
merchant, Sulaiman. He wrote the accounts in 851 A. D. 
The record left by Sulaiman is the earliest and is the source 
of all information of the East for the succeeding generations 
of writers and readers in Arabia. We come to know from his 
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account that a large number of elephants were found in the 
jungle of Tippera and Chittagong and Kings of these states 
used elephants in war; “When the King goes out to battle 
he is followed by 50,000 elephants.” Sulaiman also refers 
to the then most famous Muslim fabric: “There is a 
fabric made in this country which cannot be found elsewhere: 
so fine and delicate that a dress made of it may be passed 
through a signet ring”. The account says that rhinoceros 
were available in these jungles. Famous Saints like Sultan 
Bazid Bostami came to Bengal even before the political con¬ 
quest. There is a very strong tradition that Sultan Bazid 
had visited Chittagong and stayed at Nasirabad—a village 
6 miles from Chittagong town—for six years and preached 
Islam. Bazid Bostami was born in 111 A. D. and died in 
874 A. D. His mausoleum is at Bostam. He renounced the 
world and travelled very widely. It is quite possible that he 
had come to Chittagong as many other saints and mis¬ 
sionaries had come in different periods with Arab traders 
by sea. It is perhaps under his influence that the people of 
the neighbourhood accepted Islam and founded the princi¬ 
pality which was destroyed by the Arakanese King in 953 
A. D. The Arab colonists in Chittagong and around at that 
time acquired a good deal of influence and position. These 
settlers have left their permanent mark in the appearance and 
features of the inhabitants and the local dialect. The places 
named Alkaran, Sulek Baher (Sulukul Baher), Bakulia, 
Sarandi, etc., indicate the Arab influence. The use of negative 
before verb in the local dialect can also be traced to the same 
source. 

The Turks conquered Bengal in the 12th Century. This 
speeded up the spiritual conquest. A new language had to be 
envolved for administration: Persian and Arabic words 
began pouring in. It may be mentioned here that the original 
local language became somewhat inadequate for administra- 
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tive purposes due to the negligence that it suifered through 
ages. It is a curious fact that the imported words did not 
have equivalents in the local language; even today these 
words do not have equivalents in Bengal. Now they con¬ 
stitute an indissoluble part of the Bengali language—spoken 
and written. It is not true to say that only the legal and com¬ 
mercial words have come in. Words of nearly every shade 
connected with every facet of life were introduced from the Arab 
and Persian sources and absorbed in Bengali language. The 
Bengali language was immensely enriched by this process. 
The total number of such words would be about 3,000. Apart 
from the requirements of Science, Philosophy and standard 
literature, these words were sufficient for everyday life. 
Muslim Puthi literature developed around these words. It 
is believed that the total number of such Puthis is 8,325. 
The available 4,446 Puthis shows how deep was the influence 
of the Arabic and Persian words. This Puthi language 
may not be used in its original form in modern Bengali. But 
the following words derived from Arabic and Persian are used 
in modern Bengali. 

Andar, Ausila, Ausumar. 

Aksar, Akkel, Ankh, Ankhi, Akhra, Achkan, Anjam, 
Anjuman, Adab, Adami, Adal, Addab, Adai, Adha, Aurat, 
Anat, Aulad, Andaz, Awaz, Apod, Aksar, Afsos, Afim, 
Arok, Abkar, Abkari, Abru, Ablus, Abwab, Abhawa Aba, 
Abad, Aam (Darbar), Amol, Amla, Amrud, Amin, Aar (Aur), 
Alkhalla, Albat, Albola, Alada (Hida), Alim, Ashok, Ashnai\ 
Asan (Ahsan), Asman, Asmani Rong, Astani, Astin. Aham- 
mok, Aina, 

Izar, Izardar, Izzat, Iman, Imam, Yeer, Iran, Illat, 
Ishadi, Islam, Istaq, Istafa, Istahaq, 

Uncha, Uzir, Umed, Uddi, Urdu. 

Ekrar, Ezmali, Ezlash, Ezahar, Ettela, Entezari, Elem, 
Elaka, ElaW. 
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Oju, Woakf, Wakejhal, Wajib, Wasil, Orofey, Ostad, 
Okalatnama, Oala, Oasta. 

Komti, Komjore, Katora, Kablano, Kobala, Kabul, 
Kombakt, Kowed, Kosai, Kolaum, Kolaumdani, Kosoor, 
Bekosoor, Kanun, (Kooch) Kowaz, Korfa, Ka-emy, Kaaj, 
Kaagaz, Kaudor, Keramoti, Karkhana, Kobul, Kobutar, 
Kistimat, Kaulija, Kudrat, Kisamat, Kazi, Kanal, Kapor, 
Kabil, Kabu, Kamai, Kamani, Kardani, Kahil, Kimmat, 
Kismis, Kism, Kismat, Kisti, Kistibondi, Kurnish, Kusti, 
Kechcha, Keyabat, Keyakhub, Koyfyet, Kopta, Kobala, 
Korbani, Koram, Korma, Kalia, Kohinoor. 

Khautom, Khot, Khautano, Khotyan, Khorid, Khorida, 
Khoriddar, Khunbor, Khaubordar, Dari, Khaubora-Khau- 
bor, Khoyrat, Khoyrati, Khargosh, Khauroch, Khaurcha, 
Khaurchey, Khauroch-potrau, Khaurochanta, Khaurnuj, 
Khalifa, Khaush-Khaush, Khaushra, Khaushom, Khan, 
Khaak, Khajanchi, Khazna, Khata, Khatir, Khaterjama, 
Khana, Khata, Khater-Nadarat, Khatoon, Khanki, Khan- 
dan, Khansama, Khana, Paikhana, Baitakkhana, Khanposh, 
Khamka, Khanum, Kham, Khamkheyali, Khamira, Khariz, 
Khalas, Khali, Khaloo, Khas, KhavS-mahal, Khamar, Khas- 
Darbar, Kamra, Khasa, Khasi, Khasta, Khidmat, Gar, 
Khadem-Khoda, Khodai, Khun, Khuna-Khuni, Kushi, Khoob, 
Khoob-Soorat, Khurma, Khusi, Khejoor, Khelat, Khesarat, 
Khoja, Khod, Khoda, F^hoda-Band, Khowar, Khowari, 
Khor, Khorposh, Khorak, Kholasa, Khosh-Khaubor, Gaulpo, 
Khoshbu, Khush-mejaz, Khoshamad, Khoshamudey. 

Gazal, Goyraha, Garaz, Gaurom, Gaurma-Gaurom, 
Gaurom-Bazar, Gaurmi, Gaureeb, Gaurda, Gaurauda, Gaur- 
dan, Gaulad, Gaulti, Gaulij, Gaustani, Gawa, Gaji, Gafil, 
Gafilati, Gayeb, Gaab, Gayebi, Gayer-Hazer, Galicha, Girda, 
Gauzarat, Guzran, Gunah, Goom, Goomor, Gul, Gulzar, 
Golab, Gerd, Gumasta, Goowar, Guendagiri, Golab-pash, 
Golab-gaul, Golabi, Golam, Gosa, Goshta, Gostaki, Gosal- 
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khana, Gaunda, Gandi, Gaari, Gastnal, Ghabrano, Chowk, 
Chauk, Chowra, Chauk-milan, Chaura, Dam, Mejaz, Chabu- 
tara, Chaniak, Chamakano, Charka, Chawa, Chaitay, Chakti, 
Chakar, Chakrani, Chakri, Chakla, Chakha, Chancha, Chatai, 
Chadar, Ghana, Chapkan, (Chapkan) Chaprash, Chabkano, 
Chabuk, Chamoch, Chalak, Chalaki, Chalan, Chaloo, Chi- 
kaun, Chiria, Chiriakhana, Chilimchi, Cherag, Chugh, 
Chugal, Cliehara, Chupdar, Chosha, Ghost, Ghou, Ghou- 
kaush, Ghoiika, Ghoukat, Ghouki, Ghoukhupi, Ghougan, 
Ghougonpaupa, Ghougun, Ghoughori, Ghoupaut, Ghou- 
chapaut, Ghouchala, Ghouchir, Ghouta, Ghoutala, Ghouthau, 
Ghoupaudi, Ghoupari, Ghoiipaya, Ghoubachcha, Ghoumatha, 
Ghourash, Ghourasta, Ghouhaddi, Ghchaubi (Aasbih). 

Ghchaylab, Ghchaa-uni, Ghchanchi, Ghchaat, Ghehata, 
Ghchati, Ghchani, Ghchap, Ghchapa, Ghchapai, Ghchilim, 
Ghcheni, Jang, Jangi, Janab, Jabar, Jabardast, Jaban, Jabab^ 
Jabda, Jamjam, Jama, Jamadar, Jamano, Jamanat, Jamayat, 
Jami, Jami jama, Jamindar, Dari, Jard, Jarda, Jauri, Jauri- 
posh, Jaurip, Jaurimana, Jauru, Jaurur, Jaurure, Jauldi, 
Jaulush, Jaullad, Jauhar, Jauhuri, Jaa, Jaigir, Jangia, Jajim, 
Jaat (Gudam Jaat), Zada, Shah-Zada, Nabab-Zada, Sahib- 
Zada, Haram-Zada, Owi-Zadi, Jaan, Janowar, Zafran, 
Jafri, Jabeda, Jamdani, Jama, Jamin, Jamyar, Jaiga, Jaigir, 
Jaidad, Jagri, Jaal, Jaala, Jalyat, Jaasu, Jaasti, Jahapana, 
Jahaz, Jahannam, Jee, Jigar, Jijya, Jingir, Jid, Jin, Jinish, 
Zindegi, Zimma, Zjmmadar, Zimmadari, Zyano, Zila, Jehad^ 
Jumma, Zulfi, Zulum, Jeb, Zeyada, Zer, Zerbar, Jera, Zoat, 
Zoatdar, Jobba, Jowan, Zoar, Zoarwar, Jola, Jolap. 

Jhaar, Tila, Toota, Toopi, Daur, Dooli, Dhura. 

Tauk, Taukma, Taukrar, Taukt, Taukta, Tausnaus, 
Tausrup, Taudbir, Taudarak, Tagdir, Tankha, Tandoor, 
Tafsil, Taufaat, Tabak, Tabla, Tabyat, Tahbil, Tamshuk, 
Tai (Tauh), Taikhana, Taifa, Taiyyar, Taur, Tarkari, Taur- 
jama, Taurja, Tahban, Tartib, Taraf, Tarafdari, Tarfa, Tar- 
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bari, Tarmuz, Taur-Reytaur, Taurazu, Tauribat, Talab, 
Talabana, Talash, Tasbi, Tahbil, TahsiJ, Tahiiri, Taa-wi, 
Ta-oos, Tawa, Tak, Takat, Takabi, Talika, Taga, Taggar, 
Tagaada, Tagid, Taj, Tajya, Taajjab, Taafta, Taabiz, Taabu, 
Taabay, Tamadi, Tamaam, Tamasha, Taamil, Taidad, 
Taarikh, Taarif, Talak, Talim, Taluk, Tir, Toofan, 7ez, 
Tezaarat, Tezpaat, TezaJo, Tezi, Tesra, Tora, Tota, Toap, 
Toafa, Toaba, Tba-akka, Toa-az, Toashak, Toashakhana, 
Toashamad, Toasdan, Towzi, Takya, Taklif. 

Thalia, Thoara. 

Dakhal, Daftar, Daftari, Daftar Khana, Dafa, Dafan)- 
wari, Dafadar. Dafay, Daum, Daum-Baudaum, Daumbaz, 
Daumdauma, Daurna, Dauinitau, Darkaar, Darkaari, Dar- 
khaast, Daurgaa, Daurzi, Dauraudi, Dauraud, Daurdalaan, 
Daurbaar, Daurbesh, Daurmaah, Dauraaz, Daurzaa, Daust- 
khat, Daustana, Daiislabez, Daustoor, Daustoonk Dauhram, 
Dahla, Dawa, Dabai, Daakhil, Daag, Daaga, Daagabazi, 
Danga, Daad, Dakhila, Daata, Daadan, Daaba, Daabi, 
Damaina, Darowan, Daaru, Dulan, Daast, Digar, Dil, Dil- 
khosh, Dildaar, Deen, Dumba, Dushman, De-iiri, Dewan, 
Dewani, Dewal, Dekha, Dekhano, Dedaar, Denmohar, 
Dena, Demaag, Deraaz, Deri, Doa, Doa-Aab, Doa-Kar, 
Doa-Dil, DoKaan, Doa-Tarfa, Doa-7aula, Doa-Piaza, Doa- 
Paula, Doa-Bara, Doa-Bhashi, Doa-Roakha, Doalai, Doa- 
Shala, Doshar, Doa-Shimana, Doa-Shuti, Doast, Doa-Hara, 
Dowlat, Dunya. 

Dhoka, Dhona, Dhunia, Dhoash, Dhoapa, Dholai, 
Dhowa, Dhopdost. Nakal, Nakal-Nabish, Naksha, Nakib, 
Nagad, Nagda, Nangar, Nazar, Nazar Kaura, Nazar Dewa, 
Nek Nazar, Nazrana, Nazeer, Nathi, Nafar, Nabab, Nabish, 
Nabi, Namuna, Nardama, Naram, Nasib, Nalibat, Nahar, 
Naa, Na-Khoda, Nakhosh, Nakra, Nakach, Nakal, Nagat,. 
Nagal, Nachchor-Badna, Nazim, Nazir, Nazehal, Na-Pasand,. 
Napak, Nam, Namzada, Namzari, Na-Manziir, Nama, 
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Na-Eb, Narangi, Naraz, Naal, Nala, Nala-Ek, Nalish, Nasta, 
Nanstanabud, Nahak, Nika, Nikharcha, Nimak, Nimki, 
Nimakhun, Nimhakim, Nimrazi, Nishani, Nishana, Nishan, 
Nishandihi, Nishandaar, Nehaat, Noakar, Nooksan. 
Poichcha, Pachchand, Panir, Paura, Poigaumbar, Poizar, 
Poisha, Poinala, Poimal, Poyar, Paurgauna, Paura, Paurano, 
Paurowa, Paurewana, Pardah, Paushaum, Paushaumi, Pyke, 
Paiker, Paikeri, Paikhana, Pagri, Panjaa, Papoosh, Paichari, 
Paidal, Paya, Palaunk, Palowan, Piaz, Payer, Piala, Pias, 
Piran, Piali, Pil, Pilkhana, Pilpa, Pilsuj, Pir, Pukur, Puchha, 
Pudina, Peyada, Peyara, Peyala, Pesh, Peshkaar, Peshadar, 
Peshadari, Pesh-o-waz, Pesta, Poktau, Poochha, Pola-o, 
Poshak, Poshaki, Posha, Postau, Pul, Paajama, Paitaba, 
Pan, Pandan, Pikdaan, Palaung-Posh. 

Fasaad, Fakir, Fatak, Fatur, Fateh, Fatowa, Fatuwa, 
Fandi, Fandibaz, Faisala, Farak, Farman, Farniaash, Far- 
maashi, Faragat, Farash, Faryad, Faryadi, Fardau, Faulana, 
Fausal, Faaki, Faazil, Faara, Fa-ida, Faragat, Faashi, Fee, 
Fika, Fikir, Firat, Fitti, Filhaal, Fursat, Feraar, Ferta, Feri, 
Fereb, Fereb-Baz, Fo-Ara, Foaz, Foazdari, Foazdar, Foat, 

Bakra, Bakrid, Baukaulaum, Bakhshish, Bakeya, Bakhra, 
Bakhera, Baugaul, Baujjat, Baujjati, Baud, Badkheyal, Bad- 
mautlaub, Baudjaban, Badraagi, Badhauzam, Badsurat, 
Badbakht, Baudan, Badna, Badnaam, Baudbu, Baudmaash, 
Badmejaaz, Baudaur, Baudal, Baudla, Baudli, Baunat, Bau- 
nam, Baundiadi, Bunyad, Baunda, Baundar, Banda, Baundi, 
Banduk, Bandegi, Bandez, Bandubast, Bamaal, Boyan, Boyet, 
Barkandaaz, Barkhast, Baurga, Bartaraf, Bardaar, Bardaast, 
Bauraf, Barbaad, Baraat, Baraddau, Baurfibar, Baurgi, 
Bausta, Bausti, Bekub, Bauhaur, Bauhi, Bauhin, Bauhu, 
Bauhat, Bauhutar, Bauhdarshi, Bauhudur, Bauhubhashi, 
Bauhumullan, Bauhurupi, Bauhubar, Bauhul, Ba-ul, Baag, 
Baagicha, Bachcha, Baaz, Bazar, Baaji, Bajimat, Behaya, 
Baazu, Baajay, Baajayapt, Baaraa, Barano, Barabari, Baat, 
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Batlano, Bataash, Baatil, Baadshah, Baad, Badam, Baadi, 
Baada, Baap, Baafta, Baabad, Baabauri, Babu, Baburchi, 
Baina, Barakosh, Bar-Bardaar, Barood, Balai, Balakhana, 
Balaposh, Bashinda, Bah-Bah (O-Wah O-Wah), Bahadur, 
Bahana, Bahar, Bahaal, Bigraan, Bigraano, Bidai, Binama, 
Bibi, Bima, Bilkul, Bilaat, Bili, Billi, Bismilla^ Bazruk, Booj, 
Booja, Boojano, Booji, Booz, Booza, Boozano, Buraa, Burano, 
Bood, Boodi, Budia, Buna, Buruz, Bulbul, Bula, Bay, Be-A- 
Yeen, Be-Andaz, Be-Akkel, Be-Adab, Be-Abru, Be-Ijjat, 
Baimaan, Be-Ektyar, Be-Ozar, Be-Wa, Be-Warish, Be-Kasur, 
Be-Kaida, Bekaar, Bekub, Bekharcha, Bekhap, Begatik, 
Begum, Begayar, Begaar, Begun, Begunay, Beguni, Bechara, 
Begoachh, Befikir, Becha, Bejaat, Beja-Ej, Bejjar, Bera, 
Betaar, Betaal, Bedankhal, Bedaum, Bedanstur, Bedana, 
Bedouin, Benama, Beparowa, Bepaar, Befaida, Befaash, 
Bebandobast, Bebaak, Bebaaki, Bemouka, Bemanaan, Bema 
lum, Be-Ra, Be-Adab, Beradar, Bela, Belaum, Belo-Ary, 
Beshi, Besharkari, Besharam, Beshamal, Behaudda, Behaat,, 
Behaya, Behishabi, Behush, Buchka, Burka, Boal. 

Bhauransha, Bhag, Bhawa, Bhija, Bhisti. 

Makaddama, Maukrabi, Maukub, Macca, Ma-keel, 
Maktab, Mauksha, Makhmal, Maugaz, Maugazi, Mauzkur, 
Mauzbut, Mauzumdar, Manzil, Matlab, Matichur, Maufassal, 
Mablag, Moida, Maidan, Maila, Maurad, Maurich, Mauricha, 
Mauraach, Mauji, Maurdan, Maurmaur, Mousum, Maulam. 
Maulmaul, Maulida, Masjid, Masnad, Masland, Mashgul, 
Mausla, Mauhkuma, Mahram, Mahal, Mauhafez, Mauhaad, 
Maat, Maataubbar, Matowara, Mato-AU, Madrasa, Mana 
(Prohibited), Mana (To respect), Manano, Maani, Maanay, 
Maaf, Maamla, Mama, Mamuli, Mai, Marfat, Maal, Mal- 
khana, Malguzar, Malmashla, Malai, Malik, Malikana, 
Maliki, Malish, Malum, Mashul, Naash, Mashmahina, 
Maushkari, Mash-Hanra, Mashik, Mahiua, Mahut, Misri, 
Misil, Mihraab, Mitaa, Mitaano, Mittha, Mina, Minar, 
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Miyad, Mil, Milano, Mihi, Muchlekha, Muchi, Muchhaddi, 
Mutfarakka, Muda, Muditau, Muddat, Muddafaras, Munafa, 
Munif, Munshi, Munsif, Muft, Murgi, Murad, Murabbi, 
Murda, Multubi, Mushkil, Musalman, Muslim, Musdir, 
Mushabida, Mazuri, Murti, Merzai, Meraap, Meramat, 
Mahnat, Mehnati-Minti, Mehnatana, Mehdi, Meherban, 
Meherbani, Mokabila, Mokam, Mokta, Moktar, Mokhtar- 
nama, Mugal, Mochh, Mouja, Motabek, Motayen, Moan, 
Morag, Morabba, Molayem, Molla, Mo-sahib, Mo-sahebi, 
Mohra, Mohar, Mouza, Mourasi, Moulvi, Moulana. 

Jawa, Jadu, Jadukar, Jadughar, Junani, Jowan. 

Rowana, Rowak, Rakam, Rakmari, Rawg, Rawgrano, 
Raung, Raundgar, Raungrez, Raungmahl, Raungila, Raud, 
Raud-Baudal, Rauddi, Rauptau, Rauptani, Raufa, Raufa- 
wari, Raubab, Raubi-Khand, Ramzan, Raushi, Raushun, 
Raushand, Raushano, Raushid, Rausul, Rang, Raakha, 
Rakhal, Ragaa, Raji, Rajishama, Raye, Ramayan, Ryot, 
Ryotwari, Raash, Rasta, Raha, Rahi, Rifu, Risala, Rumal, 
Rewaz, Rekab, Rezgi, Rezai, Reyat, Reshaum, Rehai, Roka, 
Rouz, Rouzana, Roshnai, Roushan, Roushan-Chouki. 

Lowazim, Lauk, Laukh, Laukka, Laukano, Laupet, 
Laumba, Laumbaman, Laumbitan, Laumbodar, Laub, Lau- 
bezan, Laushkar, Lauhma, Laakh, Laakheraz, Laago, Lagaad, 
Lagaam, Lachaar, Latthi, Laath, La-Ek, Laash, Lekha, Loo, 
Loot-Taraaz, Lefafa, Lochcha, Loana, Loaban. 

Shankar-Band, Shaukta, Shauktiman, Shautauraunj, 
Saufar, Shoytan, Shauram, Shaurab, Shaurik, Shifif, Shar- 
kana, Shauhar, Shaheed, Shahidgaa, Shah, Shahnama, 
Shahi, Shagred, Shaadi, Shaal, Showkat, Shama, Shamadan, 
Shamyana, Sha-esta, Sha-Raung, Sha-Raungi, Shahzada, 
Shahzadi, Shik, Shikar, Shir, Shirpoash, Shiran, Shirdaara, 
Shirnama, Shiropa, Shishaa, Shishi, Shohrat, Shumaar, 
Shumanbisb. 

Shoish, Showgat, Shawda, Shawdagar, Shawdagari, 



Sawai*, Sawal, Shaukh, Shaurak, Sadar, Sadar-AIa, Sadar- 
Darza, Sadar-Mahkoma, Shaun, Sanad, Shaunakta, Shaup- 
tah, Safar, Safed, Safeda, Sabuj, Sabur, Shabebarat, Shabji, 
Samaj, Samajdar, Shaumiha, Sarkar, Sarkari, Sargaram, 
Sarzamin, Sharanjam, Sarfaraaz, Sarfaraazi, Sharbat, Shar- 
baraha, Shauram, Saharada, Sarai, Shauresh, Sharoz, Shartau, 
Sardar, Shaula, Shahabat, Shauhi, Shakin, Shagred, Sachcha, 
Shajaush, Saja, Shadi, Shanai, Saaf, Sabeq, Shaamnay, 
Shainal, Shamiana, Shamil, Shara, Sharadin, Shara, Hawwa, 
Sareng, Saal, Saal-Tamami, Saliana, Saalish, Saalishi, Shahana, 
Sahib, Sikka, Sipahi, Shood, Shoodkhor, Sunnat, Shuparish, 
Suba, Subedar, Shumaar, Soorat, Shuru, Shurau, Shurma, 
Suttan, Suttana, Sewa, Setaar, Semai, Sheyana, Shera, Seref, 
3eresta, Selam, Supard, Shear, Shoar-Mochano, Shoargoal, 
Shoara, Soarai, Sholay, Sholay-nama, Showkbir. 

Haq, Haqseba, Haqnama, Hakiqat, Haj, Hazam, Hazrat, 
Hadis, Huddau, Haunda, Hoiran, Harr, Harkat, Harkara, 
Harz, Hardam, Haraf, Haurek (Harr-Ek), Haulauf, Haifa, 
Hastabud, Howda, Hawa, Hawla, Hawlaat, Hakim, Ham- 
gama, Haajat, Haazir, Hazaar, Haazeri, Hazaar, Haji, 
Haabaushi, Habildar, Hamanchinta, Hamaam, Hamesha, 
Hamesan, Haya, Haram, Haal, Halaaf, Halaal, Hahia, 
Hashia, Hikmat, Hindi, Hindu, Himmat, Hilla, Hissa, Hisaab, 
Huzoor, Hundi, Huri, Hoosh, Hcna, Hefazat, Hestau-Nestan, 
Howz. 

Hauq, Haukikat, Hazam, Hauta, Hupta, Hauba (Hawa), 
Hoiraan, Hargiz, Haurz, Haurdam, Hauraf, Harial, Har- 
maad, Halka, Haulla, Hastbud, Hons, Howda, Hawa, Howla, 
Howlaat, Haank, Hakano, Hanka-Hanki, Hakim, Hatyar, 
Hambara, Hamandista, Hamaam, Hamesha, Htoehal, Haya, 
Haraam, Haulkan, Hashya, Hasii, Hikmat, Hijraa, Hizra, 
Hukka, Hukum, Handut, Hudda, Htmir, Hubahi, Hulya, 
Herfer. 

Maustan, Firisti, Mubarak, Paak, Buzrug, Maarfat, 
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Shafayet, Hoos-Shafi, Jee, Assala-mo-Alaikum, O-Wale- 
Kumus-Salam, Mejaz Sharif, Al-Hamdu-Lillah, Doulat- 
Khana, Garib-Khana, Dehati, Parwarish, Maudat, La-Howla- 
Wala-Kuwate-IlIihbiJlah, etc. 

These words are today normally used in the spoken 
and written Bengali. They were drawn from the Puthi 
literature. By the middle of the 16th century, a language 
emerged which could be called “ Islami Bengali”. Docu¬ 
ments and expression of every daily problem were in this 
newly evolved language. 

The area of subject and the number of subjects extended 
tremendously owing to this enrichment of the local language. 
Every subject and every angle could be communicated in it; 
simultaneously, thought-content widened. 

Before Islam could be politically established and the 
language enriched and humanised, Sanskrit known as 
“Debavasha” was the only language fit for expressing divine 
ideas. It was the language of the temple. Subjects related 
to worship alone could be conveyed through Sanskrit. The 
local language was considered ‘vulgar’ and unfit to express 
divine things, 

Islam brought in a breath of life. It brought in not 
only a flood of new words, but also non-divine and divine 
subjects—all kinds—which could be freely comiuunicated 
through the ‘human’ language. Subjects relating to day-to- 
day social and political problems, and entertainment as well, 
were discussed and recorded in this non-divine language. 
At the same time, religious books like Ramayana and Mo- 
habharata were ordered to be translated into this new language 
tmder the partonage of the rulers like Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud 
(1282—1325 A. D.) and Ala-ud-Din Husain Shah (1493). 

This event was highly sacreligious to Hinduism. Never¬ 
theless, it brought about an era of the growth and develop¬ 
ment of Bengali language and literature. 
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The first Bengali rendering of the Mohabharata was 
ordered by Nasir Shah who was a great patron of the verna- 
cular of the Province and to whom the poets like Vidyapati 
dedicated songs. Mohabharata no longer remained within 
the confine of the temple. It was now given to the ‘vulgar’. 

The political power felt settled down in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when Elias Khan became Sultan. From 
the fourteenth century onwards, conditions became favour¬ 
able for literature to grow and flow in a continuous stream. 
Three centuries’ familiarity with the local background and 
their inherent foresight guided the Muslim rulers to adopt 
the attitude which transformed the rule into a benevolent 
one. They no longer regarded themselves as aliens but as 
permanent dwellers in the land; and they took an interest 
in the literature and culture of the people they ruled. Many 
instances are known of the patronage of Bengali poets— 
Hindus and Muslims—^by the Muslim royalty and nobility 
of the late fifteenth and the early sixteenth centuries. In the 
fifteenth century, Maladhar Vasu was patronished by Sultan 
Rukn-ud-Din Barbak Shah; and Vijay Gupta, Vipradas Piplai, 
and Yasoraj Khan by Sultan Husain Shah. In the sixteenth 
century, Sultan Nasrat Shah patronized Kaviranjan, and 
Atanddin Phiruz Shah (Nasrat’s son) patronized Srindhar 
(to write his Vidya-Sundar); Paragal Khan, the Governor of 
Chittagong, patronized Kavindra (to write his Mohabharata), 
and Chhuti Khan (Paragal’s son) patronized Srikaran Nandwi 
(to translate the Aswamedha Canto of the Mohabharate). 
All these poets except Yasoraj Khan were Hindus, and all of 
them wrote on Hindu themes. That shows the liberalism 
of Islam and the peaceful constructive motive of the rulers. 
The patronage was the outcome of genuine interest, and not 
merely a matter of state policy. 

The Muslim patronage and active help given in the work 
of developing the local language actually revolutionized the 
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whole conception of its role. The status of the language 
was immensely raised not only materially, but substantially 
widened in the matter of subjects. Among the most con¬ 
spicuous of these was human love. Puthi literature that 
grew up no longer had only the ethical topics, but consider¬ 
ably also the human emotions and problems. ‘Laila-Majnu’, 
Shiri-Farhad, and ‘Sohrab-Rostam’ may be recalled as some 
of the example. Divine love no longer monopolised the 
human imigination. 

This was the trend created by the Muslim mind. It 
went on gradually gathering momentum through ages and 
producing literary works of permanent value. It is rightly 
pointed out that the great poets like Chandi Das, Vidyapati, 
Alawal and Daulat Qazi were as much the products of that 
movement as they were responsible for its creative effect 
through centuries late^ 

Persian and Arabic words influenced Bengali the same 
way they influenced Hindi during the long period in which 
Persian was the official language. If the Arabic and Persian 
words are taken out, there hardly remains any formal differ¬ 
ence between Hindi and Urdu. Those three thousand words 
absorbed in Bengali are commonly used by Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims alike. They are really inseparable from the structure 
of Bengali language. 

These words which include quite a few Turkish words 
may be divided into seven groups: (1) religion; (2) ^tate, 
war, etc; (3) law; (4) education; (5) civilization and 
luxury items; (6) classes, trade, profession, etc; and (7) 
miscellaneous. 

The Mughal liberalism imported into %ngali also a 
number of Hindi words, such as Amli, Khata, Salun, Chacha, 
Nana, Nani, Dadi, Pufa, Bhafea, Bhabi, etc. 

This process of language expansion and systematization 
through centuries made Bengali finally in the 18th century 
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aHn to Urdu in many ways. Mr. Helhead writes in the pre¬ 
face to a work on Bengali grammer published in 1778: 

“At present, those persons are thought to speak Bengali 
with the highest eligance who mix with pure Indian words the 
greatest number of Persian and Arabic words.” 

Even the works of Hindu writers bear testimony to this. 
A poem of Bharat Chandra reads like this: 

“Patasha Kauhen Sunan Man Singh Roy, 

Gazab Kaurila Tumi Ajaub Kathaya. 

Laskaray Du-tin Lakh Admi Tomar, 

Hatti Ghora Oot Gadha Khachchar Jay Are. 

Aye Shakalay Jhaur Brishti Hautay Bachayya, 

Bamaun Khorak Dilau Annada Pujia. 

Saitan Dilau Daga Bhutayr Pujai, 

Aloo Cha-ul Baray Kaula Bhulayya Kha-ay. 

Amaray Malum Saub Hindur Dharam, 

Kauhi Jadi Hindupati Paibay Sharam. 

Saitanay Baji Dilau Na Payay Koran, 

Jhutmut Pauri Mauray Agaum Puran. 

Gushai Mardayr Mukhay Haat Bulayya, 

Apaunar Nur Dila Dari Goap Deya. 

Henau Dari Bamaun Muraye Ki Bicharay, 

Ki Bujiya Dari Goap Saiy Dilau Taray. 

Are Dekhau Pattha Patthi Na Kauri Jaubai, 

Ek Chotay Katay Bolay Khailoa Goshai. 

Halaal No Kauri Kauray Na-hauk Halaak, 

Jautau Kaam Kauray Hindu Shaukauli Napaak. 
Bhatayr Ki Kauboa Pan Panyr A-yele, 

Kazi Nahi Ma-Nay Pe-Gambarer Nayab”. 

These twenty-two lines contain twenty-eight Persian and 
Arabic words. This was about the time when along with 
Persian, Urdu began to be cultiyat^, effectively. Even the 
work of a Hindu poet, Rameswar BliJittapliarya, will illustrate 
this adequately: 
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“Kahay Ray Kutton Gird Mout Lauga Tera, 

Chhore Shadananda Nam Sebauk Ko Mera. 

Nahi Tthore Maronga Rakhay Gaa Kawn Chacha, 

O Leak Bhi Choar Owr Tu Louka Bhi Sachcha. 

Taskir Khatyr Oojhay Pir Etta Kiya, 

Aiy-O Nahi Toa Tera Matta U-aih Kauhakay Liya. 
Joa Toa Ohi Leta Matta Joa Toa Ohl Leta, 

Behan Koa Ke-o Rahega Rathi Chala Jata. 

Teka Oka Gunah Nahi Saubi Gunah Mera, 

Chhoar Day Doa Gauribko Chaula Jhai Dera”. 

Poems were written j‘n a mixture of Persian, Arabic, 
Urdu, Bengali and Sanskrit. The following verses from 
Bharat Chandra would be good example: 

“Jadi Kinchit Tang Badsi Dar Janay Maun 

A-Ed Khoashi, 

Amar Rodauya Baushi Prem Kauro 

Khoash Hoa-e-Kay, 

Bhoo-yo Bhoo-yo Rurodasi Yeddat 

Namuda Jha Kaushi, 
Agga Karo Milay Baushi Bharat 

Fakiri Khoykay”. 

Murshidabad became an important centre of Persian and 
Urdu influence. Hindus and Muslims alike would learn 
these language^. The fact that even Hindus in some families 
till now bear the title of *‘Munshi” is a testimony to the 
popularity of Urdu and Persian, Maharajah Nandakumar’s 
letter published in 1756 points to this. Ram Ram Bose’s 
book “Raja Pratapaditya” (1801) also shows the deep influence 
of Persian and Urdu. 

As a result of the Persian-Urdu infli cncd, the Puthi 
literature was born in the Muslim society in the regions around 
Murshidabad. Shah Garibullah of Howrah was the earliest 
Puthi writer. An cxtilct from the “Yusuf Zulaikha” will 
give an idea of the impression left on Bengali: 
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“Badar Baulen, Shaunau Baukhra Mera Bhai, 
E-Khaun Shamaal Maurdaw Toamakay Saumjai. 
Faukiri A-jaub Chiz Saumjai Toamaray, 

Mauriya Naa Mauray Fakir Duniya Majharay. 
Mahina Batshaur Tujhay Baushay Samjanoo, 

Ghaurer Bahir Tujhay Kauritay Narinoo. 

Dhaun Kauri Maal Malta Aar Jay Suraut, 

Dekhiya Bhuliya Roilay Paryya Aural”. 

The founding of the Fort William College (1800) was the 
first blow at the ascendency of Urdu-Persian. Dr. Dinesh 
Sen says: 

The effort made by the pandits of the Fort William Col¬ 
lege to turn Bengali prose into Sanskrit reflected hatred to¬ 
ward the Muslim words in Bengali. The replacement of 
Persian by English as the official language in 1836 spelt the 
undoing of the Urdu-Persian influence. Even then it cannot 
be said that that centuries old influence was not felt. The 
impression was too deep to be effaced. Modern Puthi litera¬ 
ture in Bengali is perhaps the best illustration. 

Nazrul Islam has revived that cultural background and 
started a trend which is going to have far-reaching conse¬ 
quence in the spheres of literature and culture in what we call 
East Pakistan today. 



APPENDIX 


HISTORY OF BENGALI LITERATURE 

(Chart showing important periods and important literary 
events). 

Ancient Period 

(From the beginning till the 13th century.) 

A. Buddhist Mystic Songs.Sanskrit Literature 

during the time of King Lakhsman Sen of Bengal. 

B, Muslim conquest of Bengal.patronage of 

the language of Bengal by Muslim kings and their 
nobles. 

Medieval Period.... Early 

A. Fifteenth Century. 

Krittibas and Maladhar Basu 
Maithil Literature and Vidya Pati • 

B. Hussain Shahi Period 

Bengali Literature in the Court of Gour 
Translations of Sanskrit epics in Chittagong (Patron¬ 
age of Laskar Paragal Khan and Chhuti Khan). 

C. Folk Literature.Manasa Mangal Fables. 

D. Shah Muhammad Sagir’s Yusuff Zulaikha. 

Baru Chhandidas’ Srikrishna Kirtan. 

E. Sixteenth Cchtury 
Chaitaynna % 

Baishnava fcyricl 
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Syed Sultan’s Nabi Bangsha and other works on the 
lives of the Prophets. 

Sheikh Faizullah’s Gorokhkho Vijay. 

Medieval Period.. . Late 

A. Seventeenth Century.influence of the Moghul 

Conquest of Bengal. 

Baishnava Lyrics. 

B. Bengali Poetry in the Court of Arakan 

Magan Thakur, Daulat Kazi, Daulat Uzir and 
Alawal 

C. Muhammad Khan’s Maqtul Husain.an epic 

on the tragedy of Karbala. 

D. Mangal Kavya. 

Medieval Period.... Last Phase 

A. Eighteenth Century 

Bengali Literature under the independant Nabab’s 
of Bengal. 

B. Bharat Chandra... .the greatest poet of this phase.. 
his Vidya Sundar... poetry of Courtly elegance. 

C. Dobhashi Punthi Sahitya. 

Gharibullah 

Syed Hamza 

Modem Bengali Literature 19th Century. 

A. British Period 

East India Company.. 

Fort William College and Sri Rampur Mission 
First phase of Bengali Prose. 

B. Influence of periodicals... .Tswar Gupta. 

C. New Bengali Prose 

Iswar Chandra Vidya Saiflp^^Bankim Chandra, Mir 
Musharraf Husain and or|ets. 

D. Bengali Epic 

Michael Madhusudan Pu|l|||||^pga1al, Hem Chandra 
and Nabin Chandra. ^ 00 :/ 
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E. Bengali Drama 

Michael Madhusudan Dutta and Dina . Bandhu 
Mitra. 

F. New Bengali Lyrics 
Biharilal 

Modern Bengali Literature 20th Century. 

A. Rabindra Nath Tagore 

B. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 

C. Nazrul Islam 

Partition of Bengal 1947 

A. Attempt at reorientation of Bengali language and 
literature. 

B. Recreation of Folk Literature. 

Jasimuddin 

Raoshan Yazdani 

C. Islamic Cultural Revival and Mysticism 
Farrukh Ahmad 

Syed Ali Ahsan 

D. Followers of Bengali Literary Tradition 
Shah dat Husain 

Abdul Quadir 
Bande Ali Mian 
Mohiuddin 
Moinuddin 
Sufia Kamal 
and others. 

E. Social Interpretation and criticism in Poetry 
Ahsan-Habib 

Abdul Husain 

F. Rise of CritioiiWose 

Historical Criilliism_Dr. Mohd. Shahidullah, 

Mohd. SuSimipd Quazi Motahar Husain. 

Literary Criip||^Sycd Sli Ahsan 

G. Translations ' 
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Dr. Mohd. Shahidullah, Mizanur Rahman, Akram 
Husain, Farrukh Ahmad, Abul Husain and Syed 
Ali Ahsan. 

Writers in English: 

1. Dr. Sajjad Husain 

2. Yusuf Jamal Begum 
(Mrs. Muhammad Hussain) 

3. Syed Waliullah 

4. Syed Ali Ashraf 

5. Mizanur Rahman 

> 6. Mahbub Jamal Zahedi 
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